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CHAPTER IX. 




HE comparison made in chap. viii. between the 
services of the old covenant and the ministry of 
Christ as mediator of the new, the apostle now 
prosecutes more in detail, with the view of still 
farther illustrating the great superiority of the latter. He 
brings individual parts of the ancient tabernacle and its services 
into view, to aid him in giving strength and impressiveness to 
his argument. 

Vers. 1-5. The first five verses present a description of the 
earthly sanctuary, and of certain things in it. In the first verse 
the apostle allows that, though, as he had shown, the Mosaic 
economy was old and vanishing away, it yet had been an im- 
posing institution, possessed of many rites, and a well-ordered 
sanctuary. The phrase fih ovv both serves to continue the 
discourse, and carries something of an air of concession with 
it Kal prefixed to rj irpdmt) does not suggest a comparison 
with the new covenant, as if the meaning were* that the old 
also had ordinances as well as the new ; but it introduces in- 
formation regarding the first covenant additional to what had 
already been given. Many MSS. read afcrjinj after irpam), but 
there can be no doubt that this is an addition wrongly made to 
the test by some transcriber. It is of covenants the apostle has 
been speaking in the preceding chapter, and Scadrjfcr) is the 
word that must be supplied to wpciny, which stands alone in 
the most ancient mss. and versions. The tense of elye may 
refer either to the original institution of the covenant mentioned 
in the preceding chapter, or to the fact of its being on the point 
of vanishing, which is also there exhibited. It has been sup- 
posed by Luther, Grotius, Cameron, Carpzov, and others, that 
because SiKaubpara andXarpe/a? occur separately as accusatives 
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2 LECTURES ON THE 

in vers. 6, 10, they must be taken as accusatives here also, as 
if the meaning were, ordinances, services, and a sanctuary. 
Without doubt, however, \arpeias must be viewed as a genitive 
connected with SueauofuiTa in the sense of ordinances of worship. 
The usual mode of joining three members together in this 
epistle is by T€ /cat or Te between the first two, and kol between 
the second and third (chap. ii. 4, xi. 32, vi. 2, 4). By suppos- 
ing only two members, you have a mode of connection, which 
is the appropriate one, where two things are mentioned, of 
which the one stands not co-ordinate with the other, but in some 
measure subordinate to it (Kiihner, ii. 417 ; Winer, 517). To 
the idea, moreover, of a twofold division corresponds the fact, 
that in the following verses you have first an account of the 
sanctuary (2—5) ; and secondly, an account of the services per- 
formed in it (6-10). Besides, were you to make SucauojiaTa a 
separate member from \arpela$, you would give it far too wide 
and vague a reference. It is ordinances connected with the 
worship of the tabernacle which alone it falls in with the 
apostle's object here to speak of ; and such only, in fact, are 
specified in what follows. The ordinances meant are ordinances 
connected with the worship of Jehovah, the regulations to be 
observed by both people and priests when they went up to the 
holy hill of Zion. Every part of divine service was most 
minutely regulated among the Jews. Innumerable rules were 
laid down in the book of Leviticus, and close attention to them 
was required. The whole service was one of form and ritualism. 
Besides ordinances of worship, the apostle tells us that the 
first covenant had also a sanctuary. This was the place where 
the rites and ceremonies of the law were observed, the central 
point of the whole Jewish system. It was the place where 
Jehovah revealed Himself to His people, and bestowed blessings 
upon them; and by His presence in it He was conceived as 
dwelling in the midst of them. It was His house, the theo- 
cratic palace. "Ayiop here denotes the whole sacred structure, 
styled in Hebrew Bhj?'?, which is rendered by the LXX. to 
ar/covy and also o totto? 07109. "Ayiov has the article, because 
it is a definite sanctuary to which the apostle refers; but 
Sucauofiara wants it, for there were many ordinances, and only 
some of them are described in what follows. "Ayiop has the 
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epithet xoa/utcov appended to it, of which very different views 
have been taken. Homberg understood it to mean " beautiful, 
well-ordered ;" but koo-jiiov would have been the proper word 
to express this idea. Chrysostom, Theophylact, Erasmus, and 
others suppose it to mean, " accessible to all the world, designed 
for all nations" (koX "EXkrjai j3arov 9 Chrysostom), because 
there was a part of it into which Gentiles were admitted ; but 
though individual Gentiles had access as proselytes to the rites 
of Jewish worship, still it was a striking feature of the old 
dispensation, as distinguished from the new, that it belonged to 
a particular nation. Kypke's rendering of ko<t/uk6v 9 " world- 
renowned," is well refuted by Boehme, on the ground that, 
though it might suit the temple, it does not at all apply to the 
tabernacle : to which it may be added, that the signification 
cannot be proved to belong to the word. Theodoret, Grotius, 
Wetstein, Macknight, and others, laying hold of the ideas of 
Josephus (Antiq. iii. 11) and Philo (Leg. ii.) regarding the 
tabernacle, interpret the phrase as meaning a sanctuary typical 
or representative of the material universe ; but even Boehme, 
who defends this exposition, allows that the sense thus assigned 
to xocfUKov is novel and unprecedented; and, moreover, the 
Jewish tabernacle is expressly declared by the apostle himself 
in the verses that follow to have been a type, not of the material 
universe, but of the sanctuary in heaven where Christ ministers. 
On this ground, therefore, it is obvious that the true explana- 
tion of the words before us must be gathered by contrast from 
what is said in ver. 11 of the sanctuary of the new covenant, 
which is described as ov xeipoTrovyrov, rovr &rr«/, ov Tavrrjs t?/9 
/crureo>9, — not made with hands, that is to say, not of this build- 
ing. The sanctuary of the first covenant, we are thus reminded, 
was made with hands : it was an earthly building ; it was, like 
the priests who ministered in it, errl yrjs (chap. viii. 4), which 
seems to express the same idea as ko<t\iikov. It was a structure 
belonging to this world, composed of wood and stone, and 
perishable like all below. Reared by human hands, it was, 
though devoted to God, like all man's works, transitory and 
imperfect. To this view it is objected by Boehme, that the 
apostle is not to be regarded in the verse before us as uttering 
anything depreciatory of the Jewish sanctuary, but rather as 
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commending it. The obvious reply is, that it is true the Jewish 
sanctuary was a sanctuary upon earth, and that its glory con- 
sisted not in any intrinsic excellence of its own, but in its being 
the adumbration of a sanctuary in heaven. The epithet worldly 
or earthly is suggested to the apostle by the qualities of another 
sanctuary which he has in his mind, and which it is his purpose 
immediately to bring into view as greater and more glorious 
tjian the Jewish. The ancient tabernacle, as it was built by 
man, has perished, and nothing of all its magnificence remains ; 
but the sanctuary of the new covenant is imperishable. It 
stands in heaven, where the vicissitudes and commotions of this 
world cannot reach it. 

Ver. 2. The apostle now proceeds to describe more par- 
ticularly the earthly sanctuary as set up by Moses. ' Tap intro- 
duces a detailed illustration. Stcrjvr) denotes here, not the whole 
sacred structure, as it does in chap. viii. 5, ix. 21, but only the 
exterior division of it. This is plain, both from the fact that 
it is indefinite, " a tent," not the same thing mentioned in the 
preceding verse, and from the limiting clause 17 irpdmi, which 
means the apartment you first came to on entering. The 
arrangement of the words is studiously adjusted to prevent 
ambiguity. Had 17 irpdrni stood first, it might have been sup- 
posed to refer to the same thing as f) irpayrq in the preceding 
verse. In vers. 3, 6, 7, <na\vq again occurs applied to separate 
parts of the whole tabernacle. The divisions were complete in 
themselves, and accordingly in Ps. xliii. 3 you read of ^prtoipb, 
thy tabernacles, rendered by LXX. rk a-tcTjvdfiard aov. The 
outer apartment, we are told, was called ar/ia, pluralis excellentice. 
Erasmus and Stephens propose to read ayia, feminine singular, 
to agree with ffn% which is the reading followed in the margin 
of the English Bible ; but in the LXX. it is the neuter of this 
word that is always employed to denote both the tabernacle as 
a whole, and also its parts. To ar/iov, to St/lop t&v ayuov, and 
ra aryta t&v wyUov (Ex. xxvi. 33 ; Num. iv. 4 ; 1 Kings viii. 6). 
Here no doubt the apostle might have said wyiov, but he chooses 
a plural, because the thing meant is different from the to ar/iov 
of the first verse. This division of the tabernacle, the holy 
place, was oblong in shape. It was 20 cubits long, 10 high, 
and 10 wide (Ex. xxvi. 15-18). 
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The apostle mentions several of the articles that were con- 
tained in this apartment. The first is 1$ \vxyla, the candlestick, 
•rjton, which is minutely described in Ex. xxv. 31, xxxvii. 17. 
It was made of a talent of pure gold, after the pattern ex- 
hibited to Moses in the mount. It had six branches proceeding 
laterally from it, three on the one side and three on the other, 
which, together with the central stem, made seven receptacles 
of light that were to burn continually before the Lord. 

*H T/MZ7T6§a, the table, tfj^n, is described in Ex. xxv. 23-30, 
xxxvii. 10-15. It was made of shittim or acacia wood, overlaid 
with pure gold, surrounded with a border, and lifted by means 
of staves put through four rings. Upon this table was placed 
the shew-bread, which is next mentioned by the apostle: fj 
irpo0€<ris r&v aprrtov. This is a literal rendering of one of the 
names of this bread, viz. Bn? TQV (Ex. xl. 23). A very similar 
designation occurs in 2 Chron. xiii. 11, viz. tan? n^JH?, which is 
rendered in the Septuagint irpoBeae^ aprcov. There is no occa- 
sion, therefore, to suppose anjr^hypallage in the words before 
us; for they properly denote, "array of loaves," propositi*) 
panum, and thus express the idea exactly. This bread was 
also called D*?B Bn? (Ex. xxv. 30), bread of presence, aprovs 
awn-low; (Septuagint). There were twelve loaves, correspond- 
ing to the twelve tribes of Israel. They were arranged in two 
rows, and they were changed every week. The name they 
bore had reference to the fact of presentation before the Lord 
(Lev. xxiv. 5-9). 

Yer. 3 takes us into the inner apartment. The veil here 
mentioned was the divisiqn between the outer and the inner. 
It is called the second, which implies there was a first, though 
it is not mentioned in the preceding verse. The first veil, 
called ?ip&, hrUnrcurrpov, tcakufifia (Ex. xxvi. 36), separated the 
holy place from the court without ; and the second veil, called 
n3*)B, Karairercurfia (Ex. xxvi. 31), separated the holy place 
from the most holy, which is here called arfia cuyUov. The Sep- 
tuagint renders the Hebrew name B*?n£. &P generally by aryiov 
aryiavy though sometimes also by &yia ar/Uov, as in Num. iv. 19. 
This was the inmost recess of the tabernacle. It was the dwell- 
ing-place ( n ?ta?) of Jehovah among His people. It was called 
t:h even before the days of Solomon (Ps. xxviii. 2), though 
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this word is most generally applied to the most holy place of the 
temple, as distinguished from the tabernacle. 

Ver. 4. The objects belonging to the most holy place are 
next mentioned by the apostle. The first is ypvaovv Ovfiumb- 
piov. There have been endless controversies about this phrase. 
The ground of difficulty lies in the fact that in ver. 2 the 
apostle does not mention the altar of incense, which we know 
stood in the holy place (Ex. xxx. 1-10), while here he mentions 
an object in connection with the most holy place about which 
Moses is silent. The first idea that presents itself is, that the 
yjpvaovv dvfiumqptov must just be the missing altar of incense ; 
and this is the view adopted by Calvin, De Wette, Winer, and 
many others. Nor is it any objection to this view, that that 
altar, nnbjpn nanp, is styled by the LXX. Ovauurrfipiov Ovfud- 
/uiro?, for our author does not confine himself to the language 
of the LXX. ; and it is an acknowledged fact that dvfiiarqpiov 
is the word used by Josephus, Philo, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
and Origen, to designate the altar of incense. A more formid- 
able objection seems to lie in the fact that the altar of incense 
stood in the holy place, whilst the object here spoken of is con- 
nected with the most holy place. It has therefore been sup- 
posed by the majority of interpreters, that OvfLiarrjpiov must here 
mean a censer, intended for the incense that was burned in the 
most holy place on the great day of annual atonement (Lev. 
xvi. 12) ; and the Vulgate renders it by thuribulum, though the 
Itala has altare. But this idea does not seem to extricate us 
from the difficulty, for we are not told that any censer was 
deposited in the most holy place. On the contrary, we may 
infer that the censer used would lie somewhere about the altar 
of incense ; otherwise, the priest would have required to enter 
into the most holy place before he entered with his offering. 
We seem, therefore, to get no more advantage by making 
dvfiuiTrjpLov mean a censer than by supposing it to mean the 
altar of incense ; and as it is difficult to imagine why the 
apostle should have omitted so important an article, there is not 
a little reason for so understanding the word. Then are we to 
suppose our author contradicts Moses, by putting this altar in 
the most holy placet By no means; for it is plain from the 
7th verse, where he mentions that the high priest entered alone 
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once a year into the oracle, that he could not mean to place 
there an altar on which incense was burned every day. This 
would be a mistake, not more inconsistent with inspiration, than 
with a degree of knowledge of Jewish affairs infinitely less than 
is everywhere displayed in this epistle. Then what are we to 
understand as the meaning of e^oxxra ? Even Tholuck, when 
disposed to view Ov/juarypiov as meaning censer, allows that 
e)pwra cannot mean holding, but owning or possessing ; and 
Grotius says that the import of the word is, that the dvfiiamj- 
piov or vattillum had respect to the ark in the most holy place : 
Habere enim dicimur quod in nostro usu est. Now this view 
of eyowra will equally suit the other signification attached to 
0vfjuari)piov ; for the altar of incense, like the censer connected 
with it, though standing in the holy place, was specially related 
to the most holy. This is plain from Ex. xxx. 6, xl. 5, where the 
situation of the altar of incense is described with reference to the 
position of objects in the most holy place ; and in 1 Kings vi. 22, 
where the temple of Solomon is described, the altar of incense 
is called "^2*1? ^vfe ????•?• It must be acknowledged, however, 
that there is something objectionable in making tyovaa bear 
one sense with reference to one of the words in the sentence, 
and a different sense with regard to the rest. The want of the 
article, too, before Ovfuanipiov is an argument of very consider- 
able force against the idea of its referring to an object so well 
known as the altar of incense, and the only one of its kind. If 
the supposition which has been made — that the censer, employed 
on the great day of annual atonement, lay all the year in the 
most holy place, so situated that it could be laid hold of by the 
priest without his entering — could be established by any valid 
testimony, it would turn the scale in favour of censer as the 
meaning of dvpLtarypiov here, however difficult it might still be 
to account for the omission of the altar of incense. For there 
can be no doubt that dv/juarqpcop in the LXX. does mean a 
censer, being employed as the rendering of JTJBP? (2 Chron. 
xxvi. 19 ; Ezek. viii. 11), whilst the word used for altar is 
Ovauumipiovy and also /Soyto?. 

The ark of the covenant is next mentioned as belonging to 
the most holy place. This was a small wooden chest, 2 J cubits 
Jong and 1 J broad and high ; and it was completely overlaid 
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with gold, within and without. Its great purpose was to con- 
tain the two stone tablets, called in the verse before us ai irXaKc? 
Tifc Bia0i]/crfiy on which God's own finger had written the words 
of the law, whence it was called n*}3 |hK and JHOT fl*H$. It 
was not the whole of the laws and ordinances contained in 
the writings of Moses that were engraven upon these tables, 
but only the ten commandments (Ex. xxxiv. 28) ; whence the 
designation of the two great divisions of the moral law as the 
first and second table, on the highly probable supposition that 
the first four commandments were engraven upon one stone and 
the last six upon another. 

The clause about the pot of manna and the budding rod has 
occasioned no small discussion. In 1 Kings viii. 9 and 2 Chron. 
v. 10, it is expressly said there was nothing in the ark save 
the two tables of the law, which Moses put therein at Horeb. 
Violent methods have therefore been employed with h> $, 
either to make it refer to 07071*7, or to make it mean " beside 
which " (Macknight) ; but without doubt it must refer to the 
ark, and it can only mean «in which." It is overlooked by 
those who propose such an ungrammatical rendering of ev $, 
that though it might suit the supposed position of the pot and 
the rod, it would have the effect of placing the tables of the law 
outside the ark also, and would thus create a far greater diffi- 
culty than it removed. Carpzov seems to have suggested the 
true solution. The passages in Kings and Chronicles speak of 
what was in the ark after the temple was built, but our author 
is speaking of the tabernacle in the days of Moses. Now the 
pot of manna and Aaron's rod might have disappeared during 
the time the ark was in the land of the Philistines, as it is 
supposed that even the tables of the law themselves were lost at 
the commencement of the Babylonish captivity. Is there any 
ground, then, for thinking that the pot and the rod spoken of 
were put into the ark in the days of Moses T There is : for, 
first, there was no receptacle for anything within the veil ex- 
cepting the ark ; and the articles in question must either have 
been in it, or lying upon the ground, which is hardly to be sup- 
posed, when the frequency with which the tabernacle was taken 
down and removed to a different place is considered. And 
again, in Ex. xvi. 33 and Num. xvii. 10, we are told that 
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the articles under notice were laid up, not before the ark, but 
fl* 1 ?? *?? o before the testimony, in presence of the testimony, 
which, without any violence, may be viewed as implying that 
they were beside the testimony, and of course inside the ark. 
Certain it is, too, though these words do not absolutely necessi- 
tate the supposition of their being inside the ark, but only admit 
of it, that this idea universally prevailed among the Jews of 
ancient times ; for Abarbanel, as quoted by Tholuck, expressly 
says, " Our forefathers had the tradition, that the vessel with 
manna and Aaron's rod were preserved in the ark of the cove- 
nant." It seems altogether fitting, too, that they should have 
had this position ; for while the testimony was a memorial of 
God's covenant, and of His authority over the people, the manna 
and the flourishing rod were monuments of the marvellous 
deliverance He had wrought for them in providence, and the 
decision He had given in reference to the priesthood of Aaron. 
Thus the ark would remind the people at once of law, provi- 
dence, and reconciliation. 

Ver. 5. The next objects in the most holy place that are 
mentioned by the apostle are the cherubim, which are described 
in Ex. xxv. 18—20. They were figures placed over the ark, 
wnp being understood to mean KifSwrov, one resting upon each 
end of its lid ; and their wings, meeting together in the centre, 
overshadowed what they stood upon. They are called xjepovfilfi 
&>£>p, some suppose, in the sense of glorious cherubim, accord- 
ing to a common construction (Acts vii. 2 ; Jas. ii. 1 ; 1 Cor. 
u. 8), but more probably with reference to the glory of the 
divine presence, styled nj'atf by the Rabbins, which appears to 
We rested over the mercy-seat or lid of the ark, and to have 
keen borne up by them. The want of the article before Bogr}? 
rather favours the former view ; but the fact that it was God's 
glory the whole scene was designed to exhibit, and that it was 
from between the Cherubim God spake when consulted, seems 
to shut us up to the latter view. Bcehme supposes So£q? to be 
here construed anarthrously like a proper name ; and Tholuck 
*fen to a passage in 1 Sam. iv. 22, where the glory of the 
Lord is mentioned in the same manner. In Ps. lxxx. 2, we are 
told that God sitteth upon the cherubim, DWttn ae*, from 
which it has been inferred that the cloud symbolic of the divine 
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presence floated over the cherubim, and was borne up by them. 
If that was the case, we cannot imagine a stronger reason for 
the cherubim being called %€povfilfL So£q?, seeing that the 
cloud in question is frequently styled ^33H and h6f~a in the Old 
Testament. Winer, indeed (Realw. i. 204), and Baehr (i. 396, 
Symb.) 9 regard the idea of a visible symbol of the divine pre- 
sence as a rabbinical fable, explaining the cloud mentioned in 
Lev. xvi. 2, 13, of the cloud of incense raised by the priest when 
he entered into the most holy place. It may not be easy to 
prove that there was a permanent supernatural cloud encircling 
a permanent supernatural light over the ark and between the 
cherubim ; but certainly there are very strong arguments in 
favour of this idea, and conclusive arguments to show that such 
a cloud sometimes at least occupied the position described. For, 
first, we are plainly told that God's presence was displayed in a 
pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night, which were 
visible to the people, and directed their movements (Ex. xvi. 
10, xxiv. 16, 17 ; Num. ix. 18-21). Then we are told, that 
when the tabernacle was set up a cloud covered it, and the glory 
of the Lord filled it (Ex. xl. 34) ; and the same was the case 
with the temple of Solomon (1 Kings viii. 11). On certain 
great occasions, too, we find that God spake to Moses and 
Aaron out of the cloud, visibly appearing at the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation (Num. xii. 5, 6, 10, xi. 25). 
Then, further, we are informed that when Moses entered into 
the tabernacle to consult the Lord, it was always from be- 
tween the cherubim that the responses came (Ex. xxv. 22 ; 
Num. xxvii. 89). And even in after times God was described 
as dwelling between the cherubim (1 Sam. iv. 4 ; 2 Sam. vi. 2). 
It does not seem an unnatural inference from these premises, 
that a cloud permanently stood or floated over the mercy-seat 
and between the cherubim. This cloud was called nyatr by the 
Rabbins, because God was conceived to dwell in it ; and this 
name is of frequent occurrence in the Targums. 

The lid of the ark was called Jnto, which is everywhere 
translated by the LXX. iXjaarrjpiov, and twice more fully, 
tKnarrfpLov iirWefui (Ex. xxv. 17, xxxvii. 6). The ground of 
this translation is the meaning which the Piel form of the 
root "IDD bears, viz. to expiate, to cover transgression, to pardon. 
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Gesenios seems to doubt whether JTib? should not be understood 
simply as meaning " lid, cover;" and he argues that dagessated 
noons not rarely have meanings derived from the simple form 
Kal; but it 13 also true that more frequently their signification 
is determined by the force of Piel. And that it is so in the present 
case, is demonstrated by a passage in 1 Chron. xxviii. 11, where 
the most holy place is styled JTjton 1V3. Now if n^b? meant 
simply a lid, how ridiculous would it be to ground a designation 
of the apartment upon such an article ! House of the lid I 
But if mercy-seat be its proper meaning, then, as this was the 
most important object in the sanctuary, the force and beauty 
of the designation are at once apparent — house or place of the 
mercy-seat. The propriety of the Septuagint's rendering, 
therefore, will not bear a question. And the apostle has 
stamped the seal of his authority upon it, adopting their word, 
ikaarrjpiov. Luther: Gnadensthul, propitiatory, the place where 
God showed Himself propitious. The reason why this desig- 
nation was applied to the cover of the ark is unfolded in Lev. 
xvi. 13—15, where we are told that Aaron sprinkled the blood 
of the bullock and of the goat with his finger upon the mercy- 
seat, and thus made atonement for himself and the congre- 
gation ; so that the lid of the ark was really the seat of the 
forgiving Jehovah, the place where pardoning mercy was to be 
sought. 'iXaarqpiov is primarily an adjective, denoting " mak- 
ing propitious ; " and as here it is applied substantively to the 
place where this effect is produced, the mercy-seat, iXaarypiov 
brldefLOy the propitiatory lid or cover, so in Rom. iii. 25 it is 
applied to the victim that makes propitiation, viz. Christ. He 
is ikcurrripiavy a propitiation, or a propitiating sacrifice. 

In the last clause, &v refers not to the cherubim merely, but 
to all the objects enumerated as connected with the tabernacle. 
There were many things he might have said regarding them, 
and others he might have mentioned ; but it does not fall in 
with his present purpose to handle these matters minutely, to 
consider them Kara p£po$, part by part, severally, particularly. 
Now what is it the apostle here declines to do ? Is it merely to 
describe the shape and size and substance of all the articles 
referred to T Or may there not also be included the unfolding 
of their symbolical meaning ? That this is not to be excluded, 
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is plain from the fact that the typical and symbolical meaning 
of some of them is actually exhibited in what follows. Though 
the apostle, therefore, does not enter upon the subject in all its 
extent, he manifestly considers the divisions of the tabernacle 
and their various articles of furniture as having a mystical sig- 
nification. He has already declared the earthly tabernacle to 
be the example and shadow of heavenly things (viii. 5) ; and at 
chap. ix. 8 he gives an explanation of what was intended to be 
taught by the exclusion of all but the high priest from the holy 
of holies, and says it was a figure for the time then present. It 
cannot be wrong, therefore, for us to inquire, in a spirit of 
modesty and caution, whether there be any way of discovering 
what the various objects described in the verses before us were 
intended to symbolize and typify. 

Vers. 6-8. Symbolism occupied a place in ancient times 
which does not belong to it now. Men were then incapable of 
apprehending spiritual and abstract ideas ; and therefore visible 
and tangible objects were employed as the means of arresting 
their attention, and exciting in their minds some approximate 
conceptions of the character of God and the nature of duty. 
The physical was made a ladder to raise them gradually to the 
unseen and spiritual. Now it was both for this purpose, and 
also to prefigure the glorious work of Christ, that the services 
of the tabernacle were instituted ; and therefore there are two 
views which must be taken of the objects under consideration. 
They must be viewed as symbolical of certain principles and 
spiritual ideas at the time, and also as typical of events that 
were to happen at a far distant time. As symbols they taught 
moral lessons, as types they predicted future events. 

The view of Philo and Josephus, though adopted by not a 
few in modern times, that the tabernacle represented the visible 
universe, the seven lamps being the seven planets, is to be 
utterly rejected. Spiritual and abstract ideas were the proper 
objects of symbolical representation. The tabernacle, as a whole, 
seems to have been designed as a symbol of God's presence with 
His people. It was the theocratic palace. It was the dwelling- 
place of Jehovah. With regard to the different apartments of 
the tabernacle, Hengstenberg and Tholuck view the holy place 
as the symbol of the people's relation to God, and the most 
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holy as the symbol of God's relation to the people. This, how- 
ever, does not seem to be a well-grounded idea. Relations are 
always reciprocal ; and whatever the holy place denoted in refer- 
ence to the people, it would denote just the converse in refer- 
ence to God ; and whatever the most holy place also denoted in 
reference to the one, it would denote just the converse in refer- 
ence to the other. It seems far better, therefore, to understand 
the holy place as symbolizing one kind of relation between God 
and the people, and the most holy another and a higher. And 
what might these relations be ? The holy place was accessible 
to all the priests daily ; the most holy, only to the high priest, 
and that even but once a year. Might not the holy place 
therefore denote that measure of regular communion with God 
which was attainable here below; and the most holy, that perfect 
unbroken communion which, though the ultimate object to be 
aimed at, yet was never actually realized upon earth? The 
exclusion of all but one from the inmost shrine, and his exclu- 
sion too on all ordinary occasions, would suggest to the people 
the idea of a closeness of approach to God for which as yet they 
were altogether unfit ; whilst, at the same time, the attainable- 
ness of such communion would be implied in the admission of thq 
high priest at the time of the solemn services of the great day 
of annual atonement. On the other hand, the daily admission of 
the ordinary priests to the exterior apartment would suggest the 
idea of a less intimate communion with God which might be 
enjoyed regularly in this world. And might not the outer court 
too, where the mixed multitude were permitted to walk, suggest 
the idea of a connection with the congregation of God's people, 
unaccompanied with any spiritual communion at all ? Now, if 
these were the spiritual and abstract conceptions that were sym- 
bolized by the different parts of the tabernacle, then of course 
it must follow, in accordance with them, that the holy place was 
designed as a type of earth, or of the church on earth till the 
end of time, — in other words, of the church militant ; whilst 
the most holy place must be viewed as a type of heaven, or of 
the church triumphant, admitted there to perfect communion 

with God. 

The several articles, too, in the holy place, and in the most 
holy, were doubtless both symbolical of certain ideas and typical 
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of certain future objects. The candlestick stood in the holy 
place. Now, light in all ages has been the symbol of know- 
ledge. And therefore we are shut up, by the position of the 
candlestick^ to the conclusion that it denoted the spiritual and 
divine knowledge which God imparted to His chosen people* 
The world was immersed in darkness, but light shone from 
heaven upon Israel. As Egypt had been covered with a dense 
cloud at the time of the plagues, whilst the children of Israel 
had light in their dwellings ; so, whilst all the rest of the world 
were ignorant of God, the chosen race were blessed with a 
supernatural revelation of the divine will. And the seven lamps 
of the candlestick, seven being the number of perfection, as also 
the pure oil which the priests were required to use for the light, 
must be viewed as symbolic of the excellence of the knowledge 
with which God favoured His people. It was a knowledge of 
Himself, perfectly adapted to their circumstances, and free from 
all intermixture of error. And if a distinction were to be made 
between the import of the candlestick and of the light itself, 
we should say that, whilst the light meant knowledge, the 
candlestick, as bearing the light, meant the word of God ; and 
it would of course be typical of the volume of inspiration to be 
completed by prophets and apostles in the fulness of time. It 
might also be viewed not unnaturally as furnishing a type of 
Christ, whose Spirit dictated the word, and who also Himself is 
described as the light of the world. If it be considered, too, 
that the church as a corporate body has become possessed of 
divine knowledge, and is appointed to hold forth the light of it 
to the world, the reason will appear why in the Apocalypse the 
seven golden candlesticks are explained as meaning churches. 
These representations are not inconsistent with one another. 
The knowledge of God, imparted by Christ, collected into one 
focus in the Bible, possessed by the church as a sacred treasure, 
and to be diffused by her instrumentality through all the earth, 
is the grand object that was typified by the candlestick with 
seven branches standing in the holy place. 

The next objects mentioned by the apostle are the table, and 
the shew-bread that stood upon it. Hengstenberg and Tholuck 
suppose that this bread denotes the offering of the church to 
God ; or, in other words, the people themselves viewed as dedi- 
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cated to God, including of course their works, their services, 

their obedience. There are several considerations, however, 

which oppose this view. The designation D^B? Un> does not 

appear to mean bread set before God to be seen by Him, as if 

the expression were \?D7, but bread of God's face, that is, bread 

of God (Bsehr's Symb. i. 425). It was not bread conceived to 

be for the use of the presiding Deity, as was the case in heathen 

temples, but it was bread placed before God for His blessing, 

and then brought out from His presence to be eaten by the 

priests for their refreshment and nourishment. Most naturally, 

therefore, it should be viewed as symbolical of the spiritual food 

bestowed by God upon His people, of the means provided by 

Him for the support of their spiritual life ; and they were 

taught, that as material bread was requisite for the support of 

the body, so bread from God's presence was indispensable to 

the growth of the soul in grace. The number of the loaves, 

too, corresponding to the twelve tribes of Israel, indicated that 

the spiritual food meant was proyided for God's covenant 

people ; and the fact of the loaves being unleavened, denoted 

the purity and excellence of all the appointed means of grace. 

Baehr says that the shew-bread refers to the rich provision made 

for the redeemed in heaven ; but his interpretation is chargeable 

with this great defect, that it does not distinguish between the 

symbolical meaning of the holy place and of the most holy. 

If the distinction we have pointed out be well founded, then 

the shew-bread must symbolize the spiritual food provided for 

believers in this world. And if it be asked of what, under the 

gospel, this ancient bread of the holy place was a type, the 

answer is obvious: Of Christ, who describes Himself as the 

bread of God that came down from heaven to be the food of 

the world. It is the Saviour who supplies us with all the 

spiritual food that is needed by our souls. 

The next object mentioned by the apostle is the xpvcow 
Bvfuavqptov. Whether this denotes the altar of incense that 
stood in the holy place, or the censer employed to carry burn- 
ing incense into the most holy on the great day of annual 
atonement, the symbolical meaning remains very much the 
same. The question in either case is, What does incense sym- 
bolize! Baehr (i. 460) supposes it to be a symbol of the Spirit 
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of God, whose presence fills the whole church, as the odour of 
incense penetrated every corner of the sanctuary. Most fre- 
quently in Scripture prayers and praises are described as what 
is meant by incense, as when we are told in Rev. v. 8 that the 
golden vials full of odours are the prayers of saints. These 
views, however, are not inconsistent ; for all acceptable prayers 
and praises are the breathing of the Spirit in the believer's soul. 
He maketh intercession for us with groanings, produced by 
Him in our hearts, that cannot be uttered. And the reason 
why the incense, though kindled in the holy place, is yet de- 
scribed by the apostle in connection with the most holy, may 
be, that adoration offered from the heart in this world rises up at 
once to the immediate presence of God in heaven. The sanc- 
tuary above is the central home of praise, whither it converges 
from all quarters, and where its eternal dwelling-place is to be. 
Light, life, and adoration are thus the three grand ideas sym- 
bolized by the candlestick, the shew-bread, and the incense. 

The ark of the covenant stood in the most holy place. It 
contained the two tables of the law. These were symbols of 
the perfect righteousness of God. They exhibited the ground 
principles of His government. They were preserved with 
scrupulous care, to indicate that His laws were unchangeable. 
They were placed underneath where He abode, to teach that His 
throne was founded in justice and judgment ; and their being 
kept in the most holy place, taught that there could be no 
perfect communion with God without a perfect submission to 
His authority. We must have the law perfectly written in our 
hearts before we can enter into the holiest of all. 

The mercy-seat was the lid of the ark. It was the place 
from which God spake to Moses, and therefore it symbolized 
His authority. It was also the place where expiation was made, 
and therefore it indicated the divine compassion. a Yet, at the 
same time, it prominently displayed the idea of God's holiness ; 
for it was to be sprinkled with the blood of a victim before 
pardon could be granted. What important spiritual instruction, 
therefore, was symbolically imparted by the mercy-seat ! 

The relative positions, too, of the testimony and the mercy- 
seat, were symbolical of precious truths. The testimony was 
in the ark, and the mercy-seat was over it. Now, what was 
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thereby taught to the people? The mercy-seat was God's 
throne: His government was therefore exhibited as founded 
upon principles of perfect righteousness. The mercy-seat was 
the place whence responses came: all revelations, therefore, 
were shown to have the moral law as their basis. The mercy- 
seat was the place where pardon was granted : God's compas- 
sion, therefore, could only be exercised in such a way as not to 
infringe upon His law. The mercy-seat never had the testi- 
mony taken from under it : no pardon, therefore, granted by 
God exempted for a moment from the obligation of the moral 
law. Pardon was never designed to exonerate men from 
duty, but only to place them in circumstances more favourable 
to moral training, that in the end, through grace, they might 
be made perfect in holiness. 

The pot of manna and Aaron's rod that budded were objects 
of historical interest. The vessel was a memorial of God's good- 
ness in providence, and from generation to generation it would 
make the people feel their dependence upon Him. The manna 
miraculously provided in the wilderness, could hardly fail at the 
same time to suggest the idea of bread from heaven needed for 
the nourishment of the soul. Aaron's rod also was a memorial 
of the divine appointment of the Jewish priesthood; and it 
could not fail continually to remind the people of the need of 
divine authority and of divine help for the right discharge of 
all priestly functions. 

The cherubim of glory are last mentioned. They were 
figures of gold placed over the mercy-seat, one at either end ; 
and their wings met together above, so as to overshadow it. 
Now the cherubim are one of the highest orders of created 
intelligences. The figures, therefore, here described may be 
viewed as representing the unfallen or sinless creatures of 
God, and as exhibiting the interest they take in all His plans. 
They surround His throne above. They perform His pleasure. 
They are perfectly obedient to His law. They are ministering 
spirits, sent forth to minister to the heirs of salvation. Which 
things, says Peter, the angels desire to look into. 

And now the question presents itself, Of what objects under 
the gospel were the testimony and the mercy-seat and the 
cherubim typical ! They were typical of the great expiation 

YOI*. II. B 
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to be effected by the death of Christ, of the perfect consistency 
established by Him between the pardon of the guilty and the 
justice of the Judge, of His appearance in the presence of God 
for us in the heavenly world, and of His employment of the 
angels in works and services connected with the progress of the 
scheme of redemption. Yes, Christ, having died upon earth, 
is now within the veil, a minister of the sanctuary, and of the 
true tabernacle which the Lord pitched, and not man. And if 
Aaron's rod and the pot of manna are to be regarded as typical 
of anything Christian, it must be, in the one case, of the 
spiritual nourishment which our Lord sends down to us from 
heaven, and in the other, of the divine appointment of our 
Lord to the priestly office which He discharges. 

Vers. 6, 7. These verses proceed to mention the use made 
of the two divisions of the tabernacle. The outer apartment, 
styled Trpdrrrjv aicqvriv, as in the 2d verse, was accessible to 
all the priests, and it was open every day. Aunravro^ corre- 
sponding to *^Bfi, stands opposed to &ira% rod hnavrov in ver. 7, 
and means " always," or from day to day, like lead' fjfiipav in 
chap. x. 11. There were various services performed in the holy 
place, such as sprinkling the blood of sin-offerings before the 
veil, trimming the lamps of the candlestick, burning incense 
upon the altar, and arranging the shew-bread from time to 
time. Aarpeta? in the plural is quite classic, and ejnrekeiv is 
the most appropriate verb to connect with it. The description 
of the tabernacle in vers. 1-5, and the words rovrcav Sk ovra> 
Karea-Kevaa-fMevcoVy plainly have respect to the tabernacle of 
ancient times, and not to the temple; and yet the apostle 
employs the present tense in describing the services of the 
priesthood. The reason of this must be, that the temple of 
Jerusalem was still standing when he wrote, and the same 
services for substance performed in it as Moses had instituted. 
The present tense recognises the temple services as the legiti- 
mate performance of the law of Moses ; whereas the past tense 
would either have disowned it as God's institution at all, or 
have implied that it had ceased to exist. Bleek says the present 
tense obliges us to suppose that the apostle regarded all the 
articles mentioned above as being still in the temple. He 
might as well have inferred from it that the apostle imagined 
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the tabernacle itself to be still standing. Consistent with the 
use of eiciaaiv in the present, is that of the participle perfect 
Kaj&TtcevaafjLeiHov. The participle of the aorist would not have 
suited, for it would have tied you down historically to the time 
when all these arrangements were first made. 

Ver. 7. The most holy place, styled here Sevrepa aicqirq^ was 
accessible only to the high priest, and that but once in the year, 
viz. on the tenth day of the seventh month, which was the great 
day of annual atonement (Lev. xvi. 29). It has been made a 
question whether anra^ here means one single time, or on one 
angle day. The latter must be its .meaning; for it is plain from 
Lev. xvi. 12, 13, that the high priest first took in the blood of a 
bollock for himself and his house, and then afterwards took in 
the blood of a goat for the sins of the people. Twice at least, 
therefore, he must have entered, and some suppose one or two 
times more. Jewish tradition speaks of four entrances, — one 
with the censer of incense, another with the blood of the 
bullock, a third with the blood of the goat, and a fourth for 
the purpose of removing the vessels employed (Winer's Reallex. 
ii- 657). The first three of these seem to have a pretty clear 
scriptural foundation (Lev. xvi. 12-15); and even the verse 
before us not obscurely points to two of them, for the offerings 
mentioned were not simultaneous, but consecutive. The negative 
expression ov ^api? cu/iotos is chosen for strength, and indi- 
cates the necessity of blood. The priest could not enter with- 
out it. The blood of the bullock for himself, and the blood of 
the goat for the people, he carried within the veil, and sprinkled 
*ith his finger upon the mercy-seat eastward, and before the 
mercy-seat. It was the blood of atonement to expiate his own 
guilt and the guilt of the people. Priest and people alike were 
sinners, and needed the exercise of pardoning mercy. The 
Vulgate, Calvin, Storr, and others, connect eavrov with cuyvorj- 
forou' as well as Xaov; but the position of r&v shows that 
bvrov is governed directly by inrep* The sense, however, is the 
feme in either case ; and accordingly in chap. vii. 27 afjutpriAv is 
*> construed as to apply to both parties. Where is the offering 
of the blood here represented by the apostle as made? Calovius 
and others contend that irpoatfdpet refers to the bringing of the 
victim to the altar outside the tabernacle to be killed. But the 
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priest is described as entering the most holy place with the 
blood, which, it is added, he offers for himself and'the people ; 
and therefore it is plain that the reference here is to the 
offering of the blood in the immediate presence of God, by 
sprinkling it upon the mercy-seat. The mere killing of the 
victim did not complete the sacrifice : the crowning act was the 
exhibition of the blood before God. 

Some have supposed that aryvorj/idTtop means only sins of 
ignorance. Other sins, however, are also included. "Ayvoia 
is employed in the Septuagint to represent 2EW, and aryvorjfia 
is repeatedly found in the Apocrypha in the sense of sin in 
general (Judith v. 19 ; Tob. iii. 3 ; 1 Mace. xiii. 39). This 
usage doubtless results from the fact that there is some measure 
of ignorance in all sin. We go astray, deceived by ourselves, 
and deceived by the wiles of the devil. The language of Lev. 
xvi. 16 is quite express as to the kind of sins that were expiated 
on the great day of annual atonement: "He shall make an 
atonement because of the uncleanness of the children of Israel, 
and because of their transgressions in all their sins." The 
reason why the apostle uses a mild word in the room of aZucij- 
fidriov and afiapri&v, employed by the LXX., may be, that in 
this section his object is purely doctrinal and not paraenetic ; 
and that, speaking of the high priest of the Jews as well as the 
people, he wishes to avoid whatever would give unnecessary 
offence, and so prejudice them against the gospel. It would, 
however, be but a burlesque of glad tidings, to be told that 
only sins of ignorance could ever be expiated. Were this the 
case, which of all the children of men in any age could have 
found acceptance with God? Let us bless the Most High 
that He does not mock us with a mercy that could be of no 
use. He is ready to pardon our blackest offences through 
His Son. " Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
white as snow ; though they be red like crimson, they shall be 
as the wool." 

Ver. 8. This verse is one of great importance, as showing, 
along with chap. viii. 2 and ix. 12, 24, the solid ground there is 
for making the old tabernacle typical of objects under the gospel. 
Having mentioned that the priests went always into the outer 
apartment, and the high priest alone, and that but once in the 
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jear, into the inner, the apostle proceeds thus: "The Holy 
Ghost this signifying, or showing," etc. Here it is presupposed 
that the institutions of Moses were divinely originated, and 
that they possessed a significancy and reach of reference which 
the Jewish legislator could not himself have contrived, and 
which perhaps even he might not fully know. The ordinances 
he established and the laws he wrote came to him from heaven. 
Holy men of old spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
The apostles most unequivocally affirm the inspiration of the 
Old Testament ; and it is not Moses, or Isaiah, or Jeremiah 
they hear speaking in it, but it is the Spirit of God. 

Touto is the accusative, governed by &7\owtos, and not, as 
Stuart, Ernesti, and Storr affirm, by Sia understood. It has 
standing in apposition with it the following clause, which defines 
its reference. ArfKooa is employed to express prophetic intima- 
tion ; also in xii. 27 and 1 Pet. i. 11. Tyv r&v aryfov 6Sov is 
analogous to Matt. x. 5, " the way of the Gentiles," and 2 Sam. 
xriii. 23, u the way of the plain," and denotes the way leading 
to the holy place. And by arficov itself we must understand 
heaven, the sanctuary above, where Christ ministers. The 
apostle is plainly speaking of that which the earthly most holy 
place typified ; for he is referring to that which the Holy Ghost 
intended by it. The earthly holy of holies is sometimes simply 
styled tA ar/ia or to ar/iov, as in Lev. xvi. 23 ; and so here is the 
heavenly, as also in ver. 12. 

Now the thing affirmed is, that the way into the holiest of 
aU was not yet made manifest. It did not appear how sinners 
*ere to be brought into communion and fellowship with God. 
Sacrifices of bulls and goats never had the power of expiating 
sin ; and there are passages even in the Old Testament (Ps. xl. 
7 ; 1 Sam. xv. 22) which show that this truth was not altogether 
unknown. Though Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and Moses, 
md Samuel, and David, were true saints, yet they had but very 
obscure conceptions of the true ground on which they had been 
brought into this position. They knew that in some way or 
other it was connected with the Messiah; but even a child 
wider the gospel has clearer conceptions than they had of the 
method of reconciliation. There had not arisen a greater 
than John the Baptist ; yet our Lord says, that the least in 
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the kingdom He was establishing was greater than he. There 
was not enjoyed of old the same unobstructed access into 
the immediate presence of God as we now possess through the 
Bedeemer. Types, and shadows, and carnal ordinances, barred 
the way. 

How does the apostle mean to affirm that the obscurity of 
the way to heaven was indicated by the Holy Ghost through 
means of the tabernacle ? Boehme says, by the fact of there 
being an outer apartment in front of the inner, which prevented 
the entrance to the inner from being seen by the people outside. 
But surely this is far-fetched. The apostle's inference seems 
rather to be drawn from the studied exclusion of the mass of the 
priesthood from the innermost apartment. That apartment was 
typical of heaven, and exclusion from it therefore furnished a 
most natural type of barred access to heaven. Ebrard denies 
that this is the ground of the apostle's inference, and maintains 
that the ground of it is first presented in the two following 
verses, where the typical character of all connected with the 
ancient tabernacle is affirmed. That these statements are de- 
signed to confirm the apostle's inference, and that they do so in 
a very striking manner, admits of no doubt ; but as little is it 
to be doubted, that the exclusion of the priesthood, mentioned 
in the preceding verse, is represented as figuratively indicating 
that the way to heaven was barred. This idea is suggested by 
the 7th verse, and it is confirmed by the 9th and 10th. Ebrard 
(299) grounds his objection upon the doubt, whether the com- 
mand excluding the priests was exactly coincident in duration 
with the first tabernacle. But this is quite immaterial. The 
Jewish institutions continued in force till the crucifixion, and 
thereafter they had no divine authority nor significance, as was 
indicated by the miraculous rending of the veil from the top to 
the bottom (Matt, xxvii. 51). 

By the first tabernacle, in this verse, we are not to under- 
stand, as in vers. 2 and 6, the outer division of the ancient 
tabernacle as distinguished from the inner, but the Jewish 
tabernacle as distinguished from the Christian. It would serve 
no purpose to define a period by the continuance of the outer 
apartment particularly, when the inner existed for precisely the 
same time. De Wette, indeed (204), understanding the first 
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tabernacle here to mean the outer division, renders the clause, 
a whilst as yet the regulation continued, that only the outer apart- 
ment was accessible to the priests ;" but too much supplementing 
is needed to bring this sense out of the words. It is plainly the 
Jewish tabernacle as a whole that is meant, to which a contrast 
is presented in the greater and more perfect tabernacle men- 
tioned in ver. 11. And it was during the continuance of this 
first tabernacle that the way into the holiest of all was barred, — 
not the time it remained undestroyed, but the time during which 
it had a standing, as sanctioned by God. The words of the 
apostle, ixpvoT)<; erao-iv, are chosen with great skill. They are 
not equivalent to arfjvai. Their force is well expressed by 
Theodoret thus : ert /tpaTov<n}<; rf)<; tcark vofiov Xarpeias. This 
period came to a close with the crucifixion of Christ ; and the 
apostle's words, irefyavepwaBcu rrjv 6B6v, seem to contain an 
allusion to the rending of the veil, which then took place, and 
threw open the earthly most holy place to the gaze of all. From 
that hour a new order of things was introduced. Reconciliation 
was completed. No longer were the services of the great day 
of annual atonement required. No longer was it needful, by 
exclusion from the holy of holies, to adumbrate the difficulties 
connected with admission to God's immediate presence, for these 
difficulties were all removed. 

A question here presents itself, whether we are merely taught 
by the apostle, that the way of access into God's immediate 
presence was to a great extent unknown under the old economy, 
or whether it be also implied, that the state of departed believers 
was in some respects different from what it afterwards became. 
That saints, when they died, entered into peace and joy, we 
cannot doubt ; but would not their joy be augmented at the 
fulness of time, and might they not then pass into a position of 
greater nearness to God f When Christ passed into the heavens, 
throwing open the way into the holiest of all, would not Abra- 
ham, who had looked forward to His day with such keen antici- 
pation, derive some benefit from it f Does not the apostle also, 
in chap. xi. 39, seem to affirm that ancient believers, after death, 
reached not so high a position, until they were joined by those 
who had seen the promises fulfilled f Was the Hades, then, of 
the old dispensation, in respect of that part of it appropriated to 
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the righteous, in any degree changed, either as to character or 
locality, when our Lord died f 

Vers* 9-12. — 9. This verse develops more fully the figure 
already exhibited in the 8th. IlapafioXr) means a similitude 
or comparison. It is applied to a sensible object employed to 
indicate some truth or principle, as when the parables of our 
Lord made the events and objects of ordinary life vehicles of 
moral instruction. It has a wider import than type, which in 
theological language denotes an object prefigurative of another 
object posterior to it in time. The construction of fpui is 
doubtful. Erasmus and Bengelius take it for otl, as referring 
to the preceding clause, but made feminine by attraction to 
irapa/3o\i]. Most view it as relating to <r*i;i%, and make it 
the subject, while Trapafiokr) is taken for the predicate. The 
objection to this is, that the 8th verse has already unfolded the 
allegorical meaning of what is said regarding the <rtcr)vq } and 
therefore it seems superfluous to affirm it again. Others, there- 
fore, as Calvin, Boehme, De Wette, make ?J™9 agree with 
irapaftdky, and take the two together for the subject: which 
figure or allegory, viz. the allegory already unfolded, is to the 
present time. The figure is the inaccessibility of the inner 
apartment of the o-Krjvq, and the thing figured is want of com- 
pleted reconciliation to God, and both are to the present time. 
Now what is the nature of the affirmation thus made f Some 
understand it to mean (Ebrard), that the holy place was a figure 
or type of the present time. But had the present time been 
the thing figured, we should rather have expected the genitive. 
Ek after irapafJdkrf does not naturally express the thing repre- 
sented, but rather indicates the time in reference to which the 
representation took place. Does the apostle then mean, that the 
allegory was an allegory for the people of the old dispensation ? 
or does he mean that it was an allegory continuing in force 
down to his own day? This latter view has everything to 
support it — the import of et?, the tense of 7rpocr<f>£povTcu, and the 
tense also of €V€<m)/cora. " Then" is a gratuitous supplement 
of the English translators. And the affirmation thus made by 
the apostle is a very important one ; for some might have 
imagined the imperfect state described in the 8th verse to have 
continued only during the tabernacle, but it continued equally 
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during the temple. The building was changed, but the same 
general regulations prevailed. The figure spoken of lasted 
through all ages down to the apostle's day. 

Does the apostle then mean to allow, that the regulations 
of the temple were in force by divine authority even to the time 
when he wrote! Not exactly so. They w«re in force only 
till the crucifixion of Christ. But he uses the present tense, 
vpoofipoirrcuy because it was a historical fact that the offerings 
continued to be made. Had he said u were offered," his words 
would have seemed to imply that the offerings de facto had 
ceased. His argument, strictly speaking, has to do only with 
the time till Christ ; but it was not necessary sharply to define 
this, as the next clause affirms the inadequacy at all times of the 
sacrifices spoken of. 

Weighty authorities, A, B, D, read icaff ty instead of icaff 
w, ffu referring either to <rtcr)vf}s or to irapa^okrj ; but the 
common reading undoubtedly is the preferable one. *Hv could 
only refer to o-terjirf}?, if irapafidkq were made the predicate, 
which is inadmissible ; and r\v, referred to irapafiokq, gives no 
proper meaning. Besides^ top teatpbv top iveaTrj/cora needs the 
following clause to define it. What is the import of tcard, 
applied to time ? It means during, all through, all down. But 
top luupbv does not indicate the whole time of the old dispensa- 
tion: it only refers to the end of it, which reached to the 
apostle's day. Yet the thing that is affirmed held good at every 
period, from the time of Moses downward ; and therefore naff 6V, 
during which time, is employed by the apostle, though he is 
mainly thinking of his own time. The gifts and sacrifices 
comprehend all kinds of offerings. The apostle having men- 
tioned them as still in use, adds a clause pointing out their 
imperfection. That clause denotes for substance the same as 
prprto W€<f)av€p&a0cuy etc., in the preceding verse. Awayuevaiy 
though referring to both B&pa and dvaiat, yet agrees with 
ffwruu, as being the latter word, and also the one with which 
the idea of expiation was specially connected. TeXei&aai de- 
notes placing the worshipper in a position of safety, accomplish- 
ing for him all that a sinful being needs, perfectly removing his 
guilt, and reconciling him to God (see on vii. 11). This the 
sacrifices of the old law could not do. Their effect, even as 
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sanctioned by God, was only outward, reaching to the purifying 
of the flesh (ver. 13). They could not give peace to the con- 
science. They could not cleanse the soul from guilt. 2we£- 
Sij<r« denotes here the moral and spiritual being of man, his 
inner self, as distinguished from his body ; and the phrase tana, 
trvvelfyaw is added to TeketSxrai, in order to point out the region 
that must be reached to benefit man as a sinner. 

The declaration regarding the inadequacy of the gifts and 
sacrifices spoken of, holds good for all time, as the reason 
assigned in the following verse shows. But it is made in the 
present tense iu connection with irpou^ipoviai; and therefore it 
would have the effect of a solemn warning upon the Jews who 
still offered sacrifices. By translating this verse in the past tense, 
though the force of the argument is not destroyed, yet its intended 
bearing upon the Jews of the apostle's own day is lost sight of. 

Ver. 10. Instead of the common reading, teal Bueauofta&iv, 
most uncial mss. read StKaub/iaTa. Only by supposing this to be 
the true reading can you properly account for the gender of &rt- 
leel/ieva, which otherwise you would expect to be feminine, like 
Swdpeiiat. Besides, it may be objected to >cal hucaimfiaatv, that 
it places the ordinances spoken of upon the same level with f3pu>- 
fiaa-tv, irofUUTtVf and ^aTrrta(u»<;; whereas it is plainly a generic 
expression, comprehending them all, and all others of the same kind. 

The connection of the 10th verse with the 9th has been very 
differently estimated. Schlicht, Limborch, Schulz, Ebrard, sup- 
ply hwdfievat reXeiStecu before jwvov, thus : Gifts and sacrifices 
cannot make perfect, as pertaining to the conscience ; they can 
only make perfect in reference to meats, and drinks, and wash- 
ings, being carnal ordinances imposed for a time. This inter- 
pretation might suit, if Ppw/xaaw and irofutaiv stood alone ; for 
it supposes these words to mean, not meat-offerings and drink- 
offerings, but the laws regarding unclean food ; but with what 
propriety can it be said that gifts and sacrifices make perfect in 
reference to washings J The washings themselves were a means 
of purification, as well as the gifts and offerings. And even 
with respect to fipwftcwiv and Tro/uuTtv, it is arbitrary to make 
them menu the laws touching meats and drinks, and not simply 
meats and drinks. Doubtless they denote the meat-offerings and 
the drink-off ciings which are spoken of again in chap. xiii. 9, and 
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which served the same general purpose as the h&pa re tcaX Owrtai. 
Besides, it is not true, as the view under consideration would 
irnpl j, that sacrifices made expiation only for faults connected 
with eating, and drinking, and washing. 

Others, as Olearius, Starkius, Ernesti, Michaelis, make fiovov 
hi cr.X. qualify Xarpevovra, thus : Gifts and sacrifices cannot 
make inwardly perfect him that worships only with meats, and 
drinks, and washings. But this view makes the verse state some- 
thing very like a contradiction. The worshipper is supposed to 
offer gifts and sacrifices with the view of obtaining acceptance ; 
and then it is stated that he worships only with meats, and drinks, 
and washings. Surely he worships with the B&pd re teal dvacat 
as really as with the /9/x»/taTO, 7ro/taTa, and fiairrurfioL 

The proper method of dealing with this passage, is to make 
the 10th verse co-ordinate with the concluding clause of the 9th. 
The gifts and sacrifices are first described participially, as not able 
to make the worshipper inwardly perfect ; and then another state- 
ment is appended, participially also, regarding their limited dura- 
tion, apparently with the view of confirming the first statement. 
Now, in making the latter statement, the apostle brings also into 
view meats and drinks and washings, which are obviously things 
of the same genus as the gifts and sacrifices of the 9th verse, 
though specifically different ; and his object in bringing them 
forward seems to be, to make the insufficiency of the whole class 
the more obvious. 'Eiri, therefore, must be viewed, not as 
describing the identity of gifts and sacrifices with meats and 
drinks and washings, as our version supposes — " which stood 
only in meats and drinks, etc.," — but rather as indicating the 
connection between all these different things. Gifts and sacri- 
fices take rank alongside of meats and drinks and washings. 
This use of hri, in the sense of " with, along with," is not unpre- 
cedented (see Winer, 52, p. 468 ; Wahl, 122). Now these gifts 
and sacrifices, together with meats and drinks and washings, 
are described as a burden laid on till the time of reformation. 
* They were a burden," says Peter (Acts xv. 10), u which neither 
we nor our fathers were able to bear ;" and Paul, viewing them 
as brucelpeva, with great propriety specifies the different parts 
of which the load consists. Movov must be understood as quali- 
fying what immediately follows, " only to be ranked with meats 
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and drinks/' therefore carnal ordinances imposed till the time of 
reformation ; " gifts and sacrifices only taking rank with meats 
and drinks/' therefore carnal ordinances imposed till the time of 
reformation. Or perhaps fiovov may he viewed as connected with 
Sc/cau!)fiaTa : " only along with meats and drinks, carnal ordi- 
nances;" " only carnal ordinances, like meats and drinks, 
imposed/' etc. In either case the various clauses stand in 
apposition successively with S&pd re teal dvauu, and confirm 
their asserted insufficiency. 

Wolfius and De Wette make uovov qualify iirt/telfieva. This, 
however, is only admissible when you follow the reading Slkouo- 
fuuTiv as co-ordinate with ftpwfiacnv. If SitcauofiaTa be the 
proper reading, then it, as standing out from fipdbfiaatv, a nomi- 
native, in apposition with B&pd re teal dvcruu, must intercept 
fiovov, and appropriate it ; and em/ceijieva is appended, as agree- 
ing with hueauhpaTa. The various objects mentioned — gifts, 
sacrifices, meats, drinks, washings — are all SacauofiaTa aaptcos, 
ordinances of the flesh, ordinances relating to the body, arrange- 
ments of an external character, which have no power directly 
to benefit the soul. They cannot make the worshipper inwardly 
perfect. They can only sanctify to the purifying of the flesh 
(see ver. 13). The time of reformation denotes the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, when these carnal ordinances were 
to be abolished, and a spiritual economy introduced. Doubtless 
the apostle, in using the words teaipov SiopOdxretos, has in his 
mind the account already quoted from Jeremiah (viii. 8), of 
days coming, when He was to make a new covenant with the 
house of Israel. Similar words are employed by our Lord in 
describing the work of His own forerunner, John the Baptist, 
who began the restoration (Matt. xvii. 11), as had been foretold 
by Malachi (iii. 1, iv. 5, 6). * AiroKaTaoTaGis and StapOaxris, 
restoration and rectification, are thus both employed to describe 
the religious change effected at the fulness of time. 

Vers. 11-14 exhibit Christ as a contrast to the Jewish high 
priest, whose sanctuary (1-5) and services (7-10) have already 
been described. It has been stated (8) that the arrangements 
of the old tabernacle symbolically taught that entrance into 
heaven was barred, and that that figure or allegoric instruction 
(9) continued down to the apostle's own time. Now, therefore, 
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we are told that Christ, having come, hath opened up the way 
into the holiest of all, and accomplished everything that was 
needed for man's spiritual and eternal welfare. 

Vers. 11, 12. Christ is here spoken of as come. Ilaparfevo- 
/i€»5 does not refer specifically to His birth, but rather to the com- 
mencement of His public ministry, to His manifestation as the 
Messiah. Of John in like manner it is said (Matt. iii. 1), " In 
those days, iraparfiverai, cometh John the Baptist, preaching 
in the wilderness of Judea." But while John appeared as a 
preacher, Christ appeared as a priest, an high priest of good 
things to come. These good things denote the blessings pro- 
cored by Christ's priestly services, just as the phrases, u God 
of peace, God of grace," mean, that peace and grace are given 
by God. Some have supposed, that exclusive reference is made 
by the apostle to those blessings which the redeemed are to enjoy 
in heaven. Doubtless these are included among the good things 
mentioned ; but spiritual blessings enjoyed on eartli are also 
included : for the apostle, developing the idea, makes mention 
in the following verses of redemption and purgation of the 
conscience. Blessings, therefore, connected with the kingdom of 
grace, and blessings connected with the kingdom of glory, are 
both meant. Why, then, are they styled iieXKovrwv t Because 
they were promised of old. They were predicted as to come 
*ith the Messiah. Accordingly we are told (x. 1), that the 
law had merely a shadow of t&v fieXXovrcov ar/aO&v. And in 
u* 5, oUdvfihn) fjbiXXovaa is employed to denote the gospel king- 
dom (see also vi. 5 and Luke xxiv. 21). There is another 
reading, yevopawv, which implies, that though the blessings 
were at one time altogether future, they had now begun to be 
realized : they were come. MeTsXovrcw, however, is the best 
supported reading, and the apostle might prefer it, both as fitted 
to express the idea of blessings that were to come, and blessings 
that still lie treasured up in the future. 

Bcehme and Schulz understand Btct before rfjs fieifyvo^ as 
denoting " by means of." This would be the sense of it, if the 
clause were dependent upon fieXXovrcov ; but it plainly looks not 
backward, but forward to eUrifiJBev, and therefore the preposi- 
tion must mean here, " through." The tabernacle spoken of is 
styled greater and more perfect, as compared with the tabernacle 
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of Moses already described, which was a type of it. In illustra- 
tion of its superiority, the apostle describes it as ov j^tpoirotriTov. 
XetfxyrrolrjTov denotes that which does not exist naturally, but is 
made by art and man's device ; and ov ^ecpoirolrjTov is applied 
to things made by God Himself. It is the same truth that is 
stated regarding the better tabernacle in viii. 2, where it is styled 
the tabernacle which the Lord pitched, and not man ; and in 
ix. 24, the Jewish holy places are styled holy places made with 
hands. Of the meaning of ov yziponrovryTov, the apostle him- 
self appends an explanation : tout eartv, ov Tavrrj? T179 /crlaew. 
Krurem does not here mean building, as if it referred to the 
Mosaic tabernacle (Beza, Bengel, Storr), but it means creation 
or world ; and the thing affirmed is, that the Christian taber- 
nacle is not formed of materials gathered from this earthly 
scene. It is a heavenly structure, and it was made by God. To 
affix to /crtcns the unusual sense of building, is inconsistent with 
the fact, that the whole clause is appended as an explanation, 
where all plainness is to be expected. 

It has been a favourite idea with many (Chrysos., Theod., 
Theoph., Calvin, Beza, Grot., Bengel, Peirce), that the greater 
and more perfect tabernacle denotes the body of Christ. In 
defence of this view, appeal has been made to the words of our 
Lord, " Destroy this temple, and in three days I will build it 
up again ;" and also to Heb. x. 20, where the flesh of Christ is 
styled Karairiraafia. But this notion is quite unsuitable to the 
scope of the passage. It would imply that Christ passed through 
His own body, as a kind of vestibule, into heaven. And would 
it not also imply, that His body did not enter into the inmost 
sanctuary f The words, too, ov ravrrj<: *ri}s xrArcoK, would give 
no inconsiderable support to the hypothesis of the Docetae, that 
the body of Christ was not substantial, like the bodies of other 
men, but a mere phantom. 

Another idea, which has met with many supporters (Cajet, 
C. A. Lapid., Calov., Wolf., Mich., Blasche), is, that the taber- 
nacle under consideration denotes the church militant ; and the 
ground on which this view is defended is, that the church is 
designated a spiritual temple, and the house of God. But though 
the expressions ov ^etpoiroi^Tov and oif ravrq^ rf^ tcricem might 
be understood as referring to the heavenly origin of conversion 
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in believers, yet it cannot be said with much propriety that 
Christ entered through His people into heaven. Now certainly 
the expressions ov yeipoiroLrfrov and ov ravvry; t?}? ktUfg<o<; might 
be interpreted in conformity with this idea; for they might be 
viewed as referring to the heavenly origin of conversion in 
believers, " who are born, not of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God." We have seen, too, that there is 
ground for supposing the outer apartment of the ancient taber- 
nacle to be a type of the church on earth, and the inner a type 
of the church in heaven. If, then, you suppose the tabernacle 
here mentioned to refer specifically to the outer apartment, as 
distinguished from the inner, then you must suppose the meaning 
to be, that Christ passed through the church on earth, being 
connected with it for a time, and then entered into the sanc- 
tuary above. But we do not find that the apostle, unfolding the 
typical import of the ancient tabernacle, dwells at all on what 
corresponded to the outer apartment of it. He hastens to the 
inner, with which Christ, as a high priest, was specially con- 
nected. And certainly the lofty tone of the 11th verse rather 
suggests the idea, that it is the Christian tabernacle, as a whole, 
which is spoken of. The description plainly points to something 
higher than this world; and doubtless, therefore, the greater 
and more perfect tabernacle must be viewed as denoting heaven. 
This is fully confirmed by the contrast exhibited in the 24th 
verse, where we are told that Christ entered not into the holy 
places made with hands, but into heaven itself. What, then, 
can the tabernacle not made with hands in the 11th verse 
mean, but heaven ? And if it be asked what difference there is 
between ra aryia in the 12th verse and 1*779 a/cr)vi)<; in the 11th, 
the reply must be, that ck7\vt^ denotes the Christian tabernacle 
as a whole, and ayia the innermost recess of it. Not a few 
understand by aryia the immediate presence of God, and by 
cxrjvrj the visible heavens, the cloud-carrying sky. To this it 
may be objected, that the apostle's own contrast to ov x €C P°~ 
troiTJrov (ver. 24) is heaven itself, where Christ appears in 
God's presence for us. And besides, it is altogether doubtful 
whether the outer a-fcrjinj of Moses was meant to be a type of 
the visible heavens. 

In ver. 12 we are taught by what means, or with what 
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appliances, Christ entered into the heavenly sanctuary. What 
is the force of But here f It is argued by Stuart and others, 
that as, in ver. 7, the high priest is said to have entered not 
without blood, and, as we are told in Lev. xvi. 14-16, that he 
sprinkled it upon the mercy-seat, therefore St aifioTos must 
mean with blood. The conclusion, however, does not hold good. 
Rather it becomes a question why the apostle selects a preposi- 
tion not applied in the same manner to the Levitical offerings. 
Now the reason seems to be this, that the earthly priest actually 
carried the blood of slain beasts into the most holy place ; but 
Christ's blood was not carried up to heaven, and literally sprinkled 
upon the mercy-seat there. The old Lutheran notion of the 
Saviour's blood being not in His body, but out of His body^and 
literally presented in heaven, adheres too closely to the analogy 
of the Levitical offerings. His blood was literally shed upon 
earth, He being the appointed victim ; and it was in virtue of 
its having been so shed, that He, raised again to life, as being 
the Priest also, entered into the holiest of all. His appearance 
there, not indeed carrying His blood that was shed, but bearing 
the tokens of its effusion in the print of the nails, may be 
viewed as the consummation of His offering. 

9 E<f>dira^ stands opposed to aira% rov ivtavrov in the 7th 
verse. The Jewish priest entered once in the year with the 
blood of slain beasts ; but Christ entered only once altogether 
in virtue of the shedding of His own blood. The Levitical 
offerings did not make real expiation : they only brought sin to 
remembrance (chap. x. 3) ; and therefore they were continually 
repeated. But Christ's offering, infinitely more precious in 
itself, made effective'atonement ; and therefore it only required 
to be presented once. The blood of His one offering hath for 
ever perfected them that are sanctified. 

The force of the last clause has been differently estimated. 
De Wette and Stuart understand it as describing the result of 
the Saviour's entrance into heaven. He entered, thereby ob- 
taining eternal redemption; or, He entered, and obtained. This, 
however, is contrary to the nature of the participle of an aorist, 
which cannot describe anything that follows the time of the 
finite verb, but only something that precedes it in the order of 
causation. The exceptions to this rule are only apparent. Acts 
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xix. 29 has been supposed an exception : they rushed into the 
theatre, awapnracravTes Tdlov teal i ApLcrrafypv ; but the mean- 
ing is, that having seized upon these men, they rushed into the 
theatre. The meaning also of Heb. xi. 35, irvfiiravlaOrfaav ov 
TpoahegdfLevoi ttjv aTroXvrpcocrtv, is, that not having accepted 
deliverance when offered to them, they were in consequence 
tortured (Winer's Grammatik, 414). It admits of no doubt, 
therefore, that the words before us mean : Christ entered into 
heaven, as having obtained eternal redemption. The last clause 
h not an inference from what goes before, but it gives the 
reason of a prior statement, and it points specially to iifxiira^. 
One entrance sufficed, because the redemption was eternal. 

Avrpaxriv means redemption, deliverance from bondage, 
deliverance from the power and punishment of sin, deliverance 
from hell and the pains of the second death. It is called eternal, 
because the misery from which it rescues would have lasted for 
ever. Its consequences are eternal. It is a blessing which 
nothing can ever render abortive. The expiations of one year 
were followed among the Jews by similar expiations in succeed- 
ing years; but the one expiation of Christ has satisfied justice 
for ever, and the redemption effected by it is complete and 
eternal. EvpuriceaOai commonly denotes to find for one's self, 
to procure for one's own enjoyment, as x^5 ovovs rod irarpo^ 
bn&rSnt, ftaaiXeiav euparo (Greg. Stephens, Lex. 3913), irdinrov 
Mfaapeiiy; fieyakr)*; evpapevov. Christ, however, needed not 
redemption for Himself. He purchased it solely for the benefit 
of others. Why, then, is a participle of the middle voice here 
employed ? It can only be to express the idea that He pro- 
cored it by His own efforts. He earned it of Himself, not 
"fur sich," as De Wette renders the word (p. 207). The 
middle voice sometimes expresses the idea of doing a thing 
from one's own resources (Runner's Greek Gram. ii. 13), though 
it may not be for one's own benefit. Perhaps this shade of 
thought may not elsewhere be found in connection with ebp'ur- 
K&vQaiy but it must be the idea expressed in the passage before 
us. It was to others Christ became the author of eternal sal- 
vation (chap. v. 9). It was not Himself, but others, whom He 
redeemed. And both the noun \vrpco<n<; and the verb Xvrpoo) 
are always employed in the New Testament to denote dcliver- 
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ance from sin and its punishment. The meaning therefore of 
the concluding clause is : having obtained by His own efforts 
eternal redemption for His people. The last idea, however, is 
not expressed by the apostle; and therefore the words " for us" 
appended by our translators, though correct enough in themselves, 
are an addition which ought not to have been made to the text. 

Vers. 13-15. Having in vers. 9, 10 affirmed the inability of 
the Levitical offerings to cleanse the conscience, and having 
also in vers. 11, 12 declared that Christ's offering had procured 
eternal redemption, the apostle in vers. 13, 14 exhibits the two 
offerings in fuller contrast, and points out the kinds of expiation 
which they were respectively fitted to make. Sacrifices of beasts 
were a suitable means of removing ceremonial defilement. The 
sacrifice of Christ was adapted to cleanse the conscience from 
the guilt of sin. And not only did Christ's sacrifice take a 
higher aim, but it also took it with better effect. It was in- 
finitely better adapted to answer its purpose than the Levitical 
offerings were to answer even theirs. Their effect depended 
entirely upon divine appointment, but there was in Christ's 
offering an intrinsic suitableness for the end it contemplated. 
The apostle refers his conclusion to the common sense of his 
readers. "How much more?" On the one hand you have 
brute beasts, unconscious of the purpose for which they are 
brought to the altar, whose highest perfection lies in bodily 
form ; on the other you have a rational Being, spotless in soul, 
God's own Son, who spontaneously offers Himself in the room 
of the guilty. Is there not here a striking commensurateness 
of the means to the end ? 

As it is the Jewish high priest with whom the apostle is 
comparing Christ, he mentions specially the blood of bulls and 
goats, as these were the offerings presented on the great day of 
annual atonement, the former for the priests and their families, 
and the latter for the whole congregation (Lev. xvi. 11-19). 
Priests and people alike needed mercy from God. How diffe- 
rent is it with our High Priest ! The bulls and goats of the 13th 
verse correspond to the goats and calves of the 12th, ravpos 
and /wo^os being frequently interchanged by the Seventy, and 
employed to represent the same Hebrew words. Another rite 
of a very peculiar kind is mentioned, not connected specially 
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with the great day of annual atonement, viz. the sprinkling of 
the ashes of a red heifer mingled with water upon the unclean 
(Num. xix.). The reason, doubtless, why this observance is 
brought into view is, that it was particularly designed for those 
who had contracted defilement by touching a dead body ; and 
this defilement furnishes a striking symbol of those dead works 
from which the apostle says Christ's blood cleanses the soul. 
Of these various offerings and rites it is affirmed that they 
sanctify to the purifying of the flesh. 'Ayui&t, denotes the act 
of removing uncleanness, and irpbs ttjp rfy; <rapKo<; Kadaporrjra 
points out the extent to which the removal went. It went only 
the length of producing outward cleanness. 17/>o? does not 
signify " in respect of/' as Stuart alleges ; but it points to the 
end or result of the process described by the verb. 'Ayui&t, 
has both atfta and awoSbs for nominatives, not conjointly, as if 
the two in connection had been necessary to cleanse, but sepa- 
rately, because each served this purpose by itself, and therefore 
the verb is put in the singular. The meaning is, not that blood 
and ashes sanctify, but that blood sanctifies, and that water 
mingled with ashes sanctifies. 

The ceremonial purgation effected by these and other rites 
was quite a different thing from common cleansing of the body. 
Indeed, the means of it, blood and the ashes of a burnt heifer, 
• would rather soil the skin. Ceremonial uncleanness consisted 
in the violation of any of the numerous forms and laws that 
were prescribed by the Jewish code ; and it was designed as a 
symbol of moral defilement. The removal, again, of ceremonial 
defilement was effected by ritual observances; and these also 
were designed as a type of the means of cleansing the soul from 
the guilt of sin. Persons ceremonially unclean were debarred 
from joining in the services of the tabernacle ; but after their 
purgation they were again permitted to join the congregation, 
and others could hold intercourse with them without scruple. 

The 14th verse describes the transcendent efficacy of the 
offering of Christ. As it was the blood of sacrifices in which 
their expiating power was conceived to lie (Lev. xvii. 11), the 
blood of Christ is here represented as the cleansing element. 
And various circumstances are mentioned with the view of 
elevating our ideas of its preciousness and sufficiency. The 
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Saviour offered Himself. The victims of old were offered by- 
others, being dumb beasts themselves ; but Christ was both 
priest and victim, and He acted with the full consent of His 
own will at every stage of His work on earth. When did 
the offering here described take place ? It is a favourite 
notion with many — Grotius, Limborch, Stuart — that it took 
place in heaven ; for, say they, Christ entered into heaven 
— as the high priest entered into the holy of holies — with 
blood, and His offering was not complete till He appeared 
before God. But irpoafykpuv is the word descriptive of the 
bringing of the victim to the altar, as is plain from the addi- 
tion eni to Ovaiaarrjpiov so frequently made both in the Sep- 
tuagint and in the New Testament (Lev. i. 15 ; Matt. v. 23), and 
also from the circumstances of the narrative even where this 
phrase is not appended. Besides, the aorist irpotrrjveyteev carries 
back the mind to a period prior to the effusion of the blood 
spoken of, and therefore can only refer to the sacrifice of Christ 
upon the cross. The same thing appears from the word afuofiop, 
which manifestly contains an allusion to the qualities required 
in beasts employed as sacrifices. They were to be unblemished 
before they were slain. Not a spot, not a wound, must appear 
in them. Knife must never have touched their skin. Now the 
analogous feature in Christ is, that He was morally perfect, 
holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners. But this 
moral perfection must not be conceived as existing in Him only 
after His exaltation to glory. It existed before He was brought 
to the altar, and it was that which fitted Him for being a sacri- 
fice. If, with Limborch and Bleek, you make afunftov refer to 
His perfection in heaven, to His elevation above the casualties 
of this world, then you destroy the typical correspondence be- 
tween the freedom from blemish required in the ancient sacri- 
fices and His perfect moral purity, before He was brought to 
the altar ; and you suggest the false idea, that it was only when 
He ascended up on high that He became free from all stain. 

The offering of Christ, we are told, was made && irvevfiaTos 
aUovlov. It is exceedingly difficult to determine the true signi- 
fication of this phrase. Some — Storr, Doederlein, Stuart-^-under- 
stand it to mean the immortal life to which Christ was raised 
after His crucifixion, His glorified condition in heaven ; and the 
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import of the whole clause is supposed to be, that in this state 
He presented Himself before God as the high priest of the 
church : Intelligitur hie dignitas oblationis, quod earn facit is, 
qui jam spiritu et corpore erat immortalis. But this view is 
altogether inadmissible, both because the words hih TrvevfiaTos 
aiapunf cannot without manifest violence be conceived as mean- 
ing " in His state of immortal life," and also because irpoarivey- 
«€? must refer, as we have seen, to what took place in this world. 
Others suppose Bia irpevfiaros alcoviov to be descriptive of the 
disposition which actuated Christ when He made His offering. 
The bulls and goats of the old law had no conception of the 
purpose to which they were devoted, and even the priests per- 
formed their part in a very mechanical manner. But Christ 
willingly gave Himself up to death. He was actuated by a 
spirit of intense love, which made Him disregard all difficulties 
and sufferings. Earthly benefactors have often encountered 
great dangers to save men from temporal ruin ; but Christ's 
love infinitely transcended every earthly affection, and aimed 
to save from eternal death. By this immortal disposition of 
benevolence, or under the impulse of infinite love, He offered 
Himself as a sacrifice to God. Now these ideas undoubtedly 
are correct in themselves, but they are not the ideas which the 
words before us are fitted to express. Only by doing violence 
to the language of the apostle, and adding to it, can you make 
Trpcvfia aimtiQv mean a spirit of infinite and eternal love. 

Another view, which has been adopted by many — Capellus, 
Beza, Aretius, Wolf, Cramer, Carpzov, Ernesti — is, that irvevjia 
aldiviov means the divine nature of Christ. And in defence of 
this view it is said, that a reference to the Saviour's superhuman 
dignity is most pertinent to the apostle's argument. If He had 
been merely a man, however perfect and spotless, His sacrifice 
could not have been possessed of infinite value. It was His 
divinity which gave surpassing worth to His substitution. Now 
this is a great truth, and the first chapter of this epistle shows 
the importance which the apostle attached to the dignity of 
Christ's person. But the words irvevpa aubvtov do not seem 
sufficiently definite to express the idea of eternal divinity or God- 
head. It is said, indeed, that irvevfia bears this sense in Bom. 
i. 4, 1 Pet. iii. 18, 1 Tim. iii. 16 ; but this is by no means clear. 
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It is fully as doubtful in these passages as in the one before us. 
Besides, it is not true that it was only because Christ was divine 
that He continued without spot in His human nature. His 
holiness as a man is nowhere ascribed to the fact of His being 
God. If this had been the case, then He would have been no 
proper example to us ; yea, His spotlessness would rather have 
been a discouragement, because, as we could never hope to 
become gods, freedom from sin would have appeared for ever 
placed beyond our reach. And further, we are nowhere told 
that Christ's divinity supported His humanity under the suffer- 
ings of the cross. That His divinity gave infinite worth to His 
sacrifice is undoubted, but it did not stand along with His 
human nature in helping to bear the penalty of the law. If 
you suppose this, you deprive His sufferings of all their severity. 
Rather must we conclude that His human nature upon the cross 
had no other support than human beings may always expect 
when they are suffering in a righteous cause. Else why the 
exclamation, " My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me? " 
Surely if His own divinity aided him in making His offering, 
He needed no other support. On every ground, therefore, it 
seems plain that hia irvevfiaro^; auovlov cannot mean through 
His own eternal divinitv. 

m 

The view which has always most prevailed in the church is, 
that irpevfia auoviov here means the Holy Ghost. This view 
offers no violence to the language. Ilvevfia without the article 
is often employed in this sense, as in Acts i. 2 ; and with Suk it 
is often employed to describe the Spirit as the means, or instru- 
ment, or help through which something is done. It has been 
objected, indeed, that the Spirit contributed nothing to the death 
of Christ (Ernesti, 767). True, it was His own love that im- 
pelled the Saviour to offer Himself ; but the Spirit supported 
Him, as He supports all who devote themselves to God. The 
Spirit, as the principle of all holiness in created beings, dwelt in 
Christ's human nature, which was a created nature. It was by 
the power of the Holy Ghost Christ was conceived in the womb 
of the Virgin Mary. The Spirit came down upon Him at His 
baptism. He was anointed by the Spirit to preach the gospel 
to the poor. He was filled with the Spirit above measure. Can 
we imagine, then, that the Spirit, who was with Him all His 
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life long, by whose help He was enabled to preach the gospel, 
and by parity of reasoning to perform all the other functions of 
His office, would desert Him at the hour of His greatest need ? 
No; as it was through the Spirit He preached the gospel, made 
choice of His apostles (Acts i. 2), wrought miracles, so it was 
through the Spirit He offered Himself unto God. The only 
point remaining for consideration is, why auovlov should have 
been employed instead of the more usual ar/lou. Some authorities 
indeed read arflov, but the decided preponderance of evidence 
is in favour of the common reading ; and you can easily see 
why dylov might creep in, though you cannot account for the 
appearance of auovlov but on the supposition of its being the 
true reading. And this word might be chosen by the author 
as in harmony with the eternity of the effects ascribed by him 
to the offering of Christ, eternal redemption (ver. 12), eternal 
inheritance (ver. 15), by which it was illustriously distinguished 
from the continually repeated offerings of the law. 

As the offering of Christ was so different from those pre- 
sented under the law, it could not but be attended with very 
different effects. Its efficacy was both greater and of a higher 
kind. It cleansed, not from ceremonial defilement, but from 
moral guilt. It purged the conscience from dead works. These 
works some understand to mean works prescribed by the cere- 
monial law. But the expression takes a much wider sweep. It 
includes all works of law. And why are they styled dead? 
Some say because they lead to death as their punishment. The 
true reason, however, rather is, because they proceed from dead 
hearts. It is their origin, and not their consequence, that is the 
ground of the designation. The individual on whom the ashes 
of the burnt heifer were sprinkled had become unclean from 
contact with a dead body; and after the same analogy, the works 
here mentioned are called dead on account of their connection 
with a dead soul. Men have no principle of love to God. They 
live only to themselves, and their whole conduct is devoid of 
spirituality. Not only are the acts of wickedness they commit 
dead works, but their best deeds in their natural state are also 
dead. They fall infinitely short of the law's demand, and they 
have no power of procuring acceptance. All dependence upon 
such works must be abandoned, and we must put our trust in 
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Christ, whose blood will purge us from the defilement of'sin. 
The guilt of all our works, whether more flagrantly opposed to 
the law or only falling short of its requirements, He will wash 
away, and we shall he accepted on the ground of His sacrifice. 
Our conscience, our inner man, shall be made clean. Is it 
justification or sanctification that is expressed by tcaBapieil 
Manifestly it is justification, but it is a justification which 
necessarily originates sanctification. The same Spirit which 
enables to believe in Christ, at that very moment puts a new 
life in the soul ; and when the burden of guilt is taken away, 
we are prepared for entering upon a new career. The purged 
conscience is fitted for the service of God. The Israelite defiled 
by the touch of a dead body, could not enter the congregation 
till he was ceremonially purified. So the sinner is unfit to 
approach into God's presence till his conscience be cleansed. 
But let this once be done, and he is prepared for a new life. 
Gratitude impels him, the new nature he has received impels 
him, the buoyancy of an unburdened conscience impels him, to 
serve the living God. Aarpeveur is here employed in the same 
sense and connection as Sovkevew in 1 Thess. i. 9. The Romish 
idea, that the former of these words denotes a worship which 
must be rendered to God only, and the latter a worship which 
may be rendered to creatures also, is utterly without foundation 
(Suiceri, Thes. Eccles. ii. 216). Why is the epithet gSiTt here 
used ? It is suggested by pacpwv cpywy, and it indicates that 
the genuine believer does not merely look to precepts and forms 
in regulating his life, but realizes the presence of an ever-living 
and watchful God. He obeys not an abstract principle, but a 
personal and present intelligence. His service takes a higher 
aim than it did formerly ; and he feels that works which he once 
imagined to be vitally good are really dead and worthless, as 
scanned by the piercing eye of the all-seeing Jehovah. 

Vers. 1-10 describe minutely the sanctuary and services of 
the old covenant, and show that they pointed to something more 
perfect than themselves. Vers. 11-14 exhibit Christ as a high 
priest purging the conscience from sin with His own blood, and 
thus performing functions of a higher kind than any of His pre- 
decessors. In this superiority of the Redeemer is found (vers. 
15-23) a reason for what had been said in chap. viiL 6 regard- 
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rag His being mediator of a better covenant. Well is that 
covenant styled a new one by Jeremiah. It is vastly superior 
to the old one, and, like the old one, it is confirmed by blood. 

Jta touto does not look forward to ottw (Boehme, Stengel, 
Ebrard), as if the meaning were, " He is Mediator of a new 
covenant, c to the end that;'" but it looks back to what had been 
said in vers. 11—14. The superiority there affirmed to belong 
to the offering of Christ over all the offerings of the law, is 
employed to confirm what had been said in chap. viii. 6 and by 
Jeremiah. The Saviour's excellences show that the covenant 
of which He was Mediator was of a totally different kind from 
the Mosaic. It was a new institution, to which nothing similar 
had ever existed. He did not merely succeed to Moses and 
Aaron to superintend institutions established by them, but He 
came to found institutions of His own. His advent was a time 
of reformation. Old things passed away, and all things became 
new (2 Cor. v. 17). Christ's work accomplished what the ser- 
vices of the old covenant could not do, and therefore now there 
w a new covenant, and He is its Mediator. See on chap. viii. 6. 

As out tovto, looking backwards, brings into view Christ's 
qualifications for being Mediator, so oV©?, looking forward, 
states the purpose of His appointment. It was to bless the 
chosen with eternal life. A clause, however, is thrown in (davd- 
tw . . . Trapaftdaewv) as a kind of repetition of what &ui rofiro 
refers to, reminding the reader that it was the Saviour's death 
▼hich was the grand instrument of His power to bless, and at 
the same time making a statement regarding the relation of His 
death to bygone ages : His death being, or having taken place, 
a? oTToXurpaxTiv r&v irapafido'ecw, for the redemption of trans- 
gressions, for redemption from transgressions, for deliverance 
from their guilt and punishment. 'Ein rfi Trpayrg ScaOij/cy, in 
the time of the first covenant, under the first covenant. 

Why should transgressions committed during the old economy 
be specially referred to by the apostle ? Because he has shown 
that none of its own sacrifices had any power to cleanse the 
conscience from guilt. The most sedulous worshipper only 
gained from them an outward and carnal purgation. Were the 
pious of the olden time, then, to be left for ever under the 
burden of their guilt ? By no means. When they observed 
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the prescribed ceremonials of the law with faith, they received 
what these ceremonials of themselves had no power of giving — 
the blessings that were connected with the Messiah's death. 
Whether these blessings were fully bestowed upon them in their 
own day, in anticipation of what Christ was to do, or whether 
they were partly bestowed then, and fully when the Saviour 
actually came, is a question of some difficulty. But certain it 
is, that whatever spiritual blessings were conferred upon ancient 
believers, whether in their lifetime or after their decease, all 
came to them from the mediation of Christ. His death was 
designed for the redemption of transgressions under the first 
covenant. The same sentiment is expressed by Paul in Rom. 
iii. 25. God passed by the sins of His people under the law ; 
but His righteousness in doing so was not manifested till 
Christ died as a propitiation for sin. This great event threw 
its blessings back upon all preceding times. Not posterity 
merely, but ancestors, were benefited by the self-denying scenes 
of Calvary. The river of mercy flowed backwards from the 
cross to the creation, as well as onwards to the end of the world. 
A light comes from Christ to illuminate our path, and to illus- 
trate the course of providence from the commencement of time- 
The last clause of the verse brings into view the blessings 
bestowed by Christ as Mediator of a new covenant. Oi tce/eXr)- 
yukifoi denotes the called. It is equivalent to tc\r}<T€co<; hrovpavlov 
likroypi in chap. iii. 1. It does not mean those merely to whom 
the invitations of mercy are addressed, but those who receive 
them in faith. It denotes, in short, genuine believers, called, 
and faithful, and chosen. Some suppose /cetckrjfiivoi to stand in 
government with r^? alcoviov tcXrjpovofiias, and make the phrase 
mean, those called to an eternal inheritance. This is a some- 
what awkward construction. It is better to view hrarfyekvav as 
the word that governs tckrjpovofiias. The distance between them 
is no objection, for this epistle abounds with passages where a 
leading and sonorous word is reserved for the close (vii. 4, 22). 
Another objection has been offered to this construction (Ebrard, 
316), that according to it you must make iirarfyektav denote, not 
" thing promised," but " promise," and thus bring out an un- 
suitable thought, as the mere promise had already been possessed 
for many ages, and did not require to be received. This objec- 
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tion, however, is groundless. The connection of hrar^/eKlav 
with tcXripovoplas no more obliges yon to make it mean simple 
promise, than the separation of them would do. ^Eirarf^eKiav 
denotes here, as in chap. vi. 12, 17, x. 36, xi. 13, 33, 39, the 
blessing promised ; and the genitive Kkrjpovofila? is not a geni- 
tive designating the object, but the matter of the promise. The 
whole expression means the promised blessing of an eternal 
inheritance. Kkrjpovo/jda is equivalent to a-ayrrjpui in chap. 
iL 10, vi. 9, ix. 28. And this inheritance or salvation is eternal ; 
not merely long, but everlasting. It springs from a redemption 
that is eternal (ver. 12) ; it is wrought out through a Spirit 
who is eternal (ver. 14). 

As the apostle mentions particularly transgressions under 
the first covenant, arc we bound to suppose it is Jews only he 
is referring to when he speaks of the called receiving an eternal 
inheritance f Now, suppose we were shut up to this view, that 
would be no reason for supposing the blessings of the new cove- 
nant to be confined to Jews. Other passages exhibit the riches 
of God's grace to Gentiles. There is an efficacy in the blood 
of Christ which can never be exhausted. Its virtue reached 
back to the commencement of the world, and it shall extend to 
the end of time. It was first exhibited in Judea, but it is 
destined to spread itself over all the earth. With undiminished 
splendour shall the Sun of righteousness shine till the last sands 
of time have run. But there is no necessity for supposing the last 
clause of the verse to have the same restricted reference as the 
one before it. The middle clause is thrown in, not to limit, but 
to extend, the application of the final statement. Suppose the 
middle clause omitted, and then you would conclude it was only 
parties under the new covenant who could be saved, and the 
«aiuts of ancient times would all appear excluded from glory. 
To render his language incapable of such an interpretation, the 
apostle throws in a clause declaring that Christ's death expiated 
offences under the old covenant. The called, therefore, must 
include all believers, whether before or after the fulness of time. 
But if it would be contrary to the second clause to exclude 
Jewish believers from the oi k€k\t}}jl€voi, it would be equally 
contrary to the first clause to exclude believers under the new 
covenant. Can you imagine the apostle to say that Christ is 
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Mediator of a new covenant, that not those called under it, but 
those called under the old covenant, might be saved ? No : his 
meaning is, that Christ is Mediator of a new covenant, that 
those called under that covenant might be saved ; and not only 
so, but — His death having a retrospective influence — that the 
saints of all times might enjoy eternal life. It was always the 
case when new covenants were made between parties, that if 
covenants had existed between them before, violations of those 
old covenants were redressed and forgiven, and the new cove- 
nants became the basis of future intercourse and relations. The 
validity of these new covenants, however, did not rest wholly 
upon the rectification of breaches of old ones. Such rectifica- 
tion was a subsidiary point The new covenants stood mainly 
upon stipulations of their own. So the Christian covenant did 
not derive its efficacy from the mere fact of its looking back- 
ward. That was a feature of it, but not its essential character- 
istic. One ground of the misapprehension prevailing regarding 
this verse, is the supposition that the last clause is an inference 
from the second. It is not an inference from the second, but 
from the first ; and the second is thrown in to extend the range 
of the conclusion. It is because Christ is Mediator of a new 
covenant that believers are saved ; and it is because His death 
has a retrospective influence, that ancient Jewish believers share 
the precious blessing. 

Loeffler and Reiche infer from this passage, and from Rom. 
iii. 25, that the gospel was only intended to expiate offences 
committed before conversion. The inference is grounded upon 
utter misapprehension. It is not sins committed by individuals 
before conversion that are spoken of, but sins committed by 
Jews prior to the advent of Christ ; and if any inference were 
drawn from the past to the future at all, it should rather be, 
that no sins committed subsequently to the time of Christ were 
pardonable. But both conclusions are equally groundless. They 
proceed upon the principle, that a statement regarding the past 
excludes the possibility of the same thing being true regarding 
the future, as if a man could not affirm that the sun rose yester- 
day without being held as denying that it would rise to-morrow. 
The whole word of God demonstrates that believers may receive 
pardon for the offences they commit. Was not David pardoned 
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in the matter of Uriah f Did not Peter receive forgiveness for 
his denial of Christ ? Does not John say, "If we confess our sins, 
He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins ? " Indeed, were 
the gospel only to forgive sins committed before conversion, it 
would be utterly worthless, for every Christian must allow that 
he needs forgiveness every day. 

Vers, 16-19. The apostle has shown that the offering of 
Christ was of much greater value than the offerings of bulls 
and goats made under the law. They accomplished merely the 
removal of ceremonial de61ement, but His sacrifice purges the 
conscience from the guilt of sin. On this ground it is concluded 
that our Lord is Mediator of a new covenant, which is also 
styled (vii. 22, viii. 6) a better covenant ; and it is declared that 
His death extended its efficacy to transgressions under the first 
covenant, so as to secure eternal life for all believers. Even 
Moses was made an heir of glory on the ground of Christ's 
work. 

Vers. 16, 17. The meaning of these verses has been much 
contested. The main question is, whether BiaOrjtcr) should be 
viewed as meaning covenant or testament. Pierce, Michaelis, 
Steudel, Macknight, M'Lean, Tholuck, Ebrard, defend the 
former view ; Calvin, Boehme, Stuart, and others, take the 
latter. On either supposition there are great difficulties, which 
cannot be altogether removed. The common signification of the 
word in classic authors is disposition, latter will, testament ; and 
in some rare cases, as in Aristoph. Aves, 439, it denotes a paction 
or covenant ; but the word ordinarily employed to express the 
idea of compact is owOijki). The usage, however, is altogether 
different in Hellenistic Greek. The Seventy have only used 
crwOiJKT) some three or four times in all, and never as the repre- 
sentative of n^3. They commonly employ iuxdrjicq as the ren- 
dering of nna ; and in no case, though they have used this word 
nearly three hundred times, do they make it signify a will. The 
same usage has passed into the New Testament, and &ta0q/ct) is 
the word always employed to denote a covenant. Svpffqtcv) 
never occurs there at all. 

It seems, therefore, as if we were shut up to the conclusion, 
that BtaOij/crj must here mean covenant. Beyond all question, 
this is the signification of it in the contest. It is a covenant, 
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and not a testament, that is spoken of in vers. 15, 18, 19, 20. 
That ver. 15 refers back to viii. 6-8 is plain, and there the 
apostle treats of a covenant ; for the passage he quotes is from 
Jeremiah, where the original word is ma. The use of lAea-irq?, 
too, and ttj sparry, in ver. 15, as in viii. 6, 7, places it beyond 
all question, that covenant is the meaning there. Then again, 
in vers. 18-20, it being the special institution set up by Moses 
that is spoken of, there can be no doubt that SiaOifrfcri, in the 
sense of covenant, is the word to be supplied. The first cove- 
nant is spoken of as a known thing ; and the passage referred 
to for further information regarding it is Ex. xxiv. 6-8, where 
the inauguration of God's covenant with the Jews is minutely 
described. Is it not, then, unnatural to suppose that the word 
hiaJdrjicq should bear the very different acceptation of testament 
in two intermediate verses f Certainly, if the signification of 
covenant can at all meet the exigencies of vers. 16 and 17, it 
must be retained. Nothing but the impossibility of making any 
tolerable sense by means of it, will warrant the adoption of 
another meaning. 

These are very strong considerations; but there are con- 
siderations also of great weight on the other side. If you view 
huxfirjicq as denoting covenant in vers. 16 and 17, it is difficult 
to assign any suitable signification to SiaOefUpou and SiaOefievo? 
in the same verses. AtddeaOcu SuUfq/erjv is of frequent oc- 
currence both in the classics and in Scripture, and it always 
signifies either to make a covenant or to make a will. In the 
classics it commonly denotes to make a will; but sometimes 
also, as in the passage of Aristophanes referred to, to make a 
covenant. In the Scriptures, on the other hand, it always means 
to make a covenant, as in Gen. xv. 18, xxxi. 44, Deut. v. 2, 3, 
Heb. viii. 10, etc. What, then, must be the signification of the 
participles SutOe/iivov and SiaOefievos ? If you make SulOijkt} 
mean " will," then the participle of 2 aor. mid. must denote the 
maker of a will, a testator. But if you assign to htadrjicri the 
sense of covenant, then Stode/xo/o? must signify one who has 
made a covenant. In the verses before us, however, it is im- 
possible for it to mean the maker of a covenant ; for who ever 
heard of the principle, that covenants are not binding until the 
parties making them are dead? If you hold by the idea of 
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covenant, then you mast make Siaffefievos refer to the victim 
slain at the making of it ; bat such a reference is inconsistent 
with the usage of the language. In all writers, sacred and 
profane, SiadeaOcu is applied to the persons entering into cove- 
nant, but never to the ratifying sacrifice. The gender, too, of 
o &a^c/i€V09, naturally points to the person making the SuiOqicr} : 
we should have expected the neuter gender, if the victim dv/jui 
fytm had been the thing referred to. Tholuck, indeed, alleges 
that the use of the masculine may be accounted for, on the 
ground that the victim in the case of the new covenant was a , 
man; bnt this argument is not conclusive, for the 16th and 
17th verses do not refer to the new covenant specifically, but to 
covenants in general, if they refer to covenants at all. Further, 
the words hrl veicpols are said to be inconsistent with the idea of 
a covenant ; for in that case they would require to be viewed as 
meaning dead sacrifices. But though vetcpb? is applied to beasts 
as well as to men (Eccles. ix. 4), yet, when it stands without a 
substantive, it is applied only to human beings,- used only with 
reference to human beings. Besides, it was not a universal 
custom, even among the Jews, for covenants to be confirmed by 
sacrifice, as is obvious from Gen. xxiii. 16, xxiv. 9, Deut. xxv. 
7? 9, Ruth iv. 7. But what is affirmed in the verses before us 
respecting huzBtjicq is laid down as a universal proposition : where 
a hutB^tcff is, a death must give it confirmation. Now all these 
difficulties, it is said, disappear when you take hiaOrjtct) in the 
sense of latter will. AtaOefi&vov and ScaOifLevo*; indicate the 
party making the will : ve/cpol? means dead men ; and it is 
universally true, that the maker of a will must die before it can 
come into operation. 

By those who prefer the sense of testament in the 16th and 
17th verses, the apostle is conceived as led, by the mention of 
an inheritance in the 15th verse, to the use of Staffytcr) in a 
signification which it nowhere else has in Scripture. The classic 
meaning of the word is remembered by him ; and he illustrates 
his subject by the analogy which it suggests. The Mediator of 
the new covenant died, and' the called in consequence receive 
an eternal inheritance. The same thing happens in the case of 
wills : the testator dies, and then the disposition he has made 
takes effect. It is thus merely a passing reference that is made 
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to wills for the sake of illustration ; and the precise point of the 
comparison lies in the ratifying power of death. And even 
were yon to view the gospel as here formally designated a will, 
it is said, that with all the differences existing between human 
testaments and Christ's provision for His people, there is still a 
sufficiency of resemblance between them to warrant their being 
called by the same name. In the first place, the blessings 
secured for us by Christ are designated kknpovouta. Eternal 
life is the inheritance of God's people. It is a treasure laid up 
for them in the skies. It is an inheritance incorruptible, unde- 
nted, and that fadeth not away. In the second place, there is a 
written description of the blessings destined for us ; and a copy 
of this document, duly authenticated, has been put into our 
hands, which points out the parties who have the privilege of 
being heirs. In the third place, those who are to receive the 
inheritance are actually styled K>vripav6/wi : they are the children 
of God, therefore heirs, " heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ" (Rom-viii. 17). And in the last place, the party who 
secures the inheritance for His people, dies to establish their 
right to it. It is the unvarying doctrine of Scripture, that 
without the death of Christ there could have been no hope of 
future blessedness for sinful man. These facts, it is said, con- 
stitute a sufficient ground on which to apply to the gospel the 
designation of a testament or will. 

Now certainly there is very considerable force in the fore- 
going reasonings. They make it plain, that the gospel might 
with sufficient propriety be styled a testament. It may be 
questioned, however, not to mention the great argument against 
this view grounded upon the usage of Sio&Jiwj, whether the 
idea of a will suits all the exigencies even of the 16th and 17th 
verses. For the apostle is not speaking in them of carrying out 
the provisions of a UtaByict), but of making one. Now, though 
it be clear that a will cannot be carried into effect till after the 
di.'ath f>l the EBBtfltor, yet it may, yea must, exist in all its com- 
pleteness before that event. It is valid the moment it is signed 
before witnesses. Not its validity, but its execution, waits the 
's death. It is otherwise, however, with a covenant, 
mjnisite death or shedding of blood took place, not at the 
of the covenant, but at the first making of it ; and 
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it was not valid till the sacrifice was duly offered. Does not 
this consideration rather show, that the idea of a covenant suits 
the 16th and 17th verses better than that of a will ? 

Another argument of great force in favour of the sense of 
covenant is supplied by the manner in which the 18th verse, 
which undoubtedly speaks of a covenant, is appended to the 
17th as a conclusion : 80ev 9 whence or wherefore. Now, surely 
the fact that a testator must die before his will can come into 
operation, furnishes no reason at all why the Mosaic covenant 
should have been ratified with the blood of slain beasts. The 
only way of evading this objection, is to make the 16th and 
17th verses a kind of parenthesis, and to view the 18th as 
standing in argumentative connection with the 15th: Christ 
died as mediator, and in like manner the first covenant was 
dedicated with blood. But surely it were much . more satis- 
factory if the 16th and 17th verses could be brought into the 
stream of argument; and they do fall quite naturally into it 
when you give StaBrj/ct) the signification of covenant throughout. 
The 15th verse exhibits Christ as dying to ratify the new cove- 
nant; the 16th and 17th lay down the general principle, that 
covenants were wont to be confirmed by blood ; and then the 
18th states that, in exact conformity with all this, the first 
covenant was also dedicated by means of sacrifice. 

The only arguments of decided weight in favour of the sense 
of testament, are those grounded upon 6 BtaBifieiw; and ve/cpck. 
These it is difficult to set aside. Still they are not sufficient to 
neutralize the vast amount of evidence on the other side. You 
have but a choice of difficulties ; and take what view you please, 
something will be left perplexed and unsatisfactory. With 
regard to vetcpols, no doubt it is true that, standing by itself, it 
is not found applied to any but human beings, though, with a 
substantive expressed, it is used to designate any dead creature. 
We most then just suppose that the apostle, having been 
speaking .so much of bulls and goats, and goats and calves, 
employed veKpofc to denote dead animals, and left the word 
for animals to be supplied. With regard to 6 StaBi/ievo? the 
difficulty is greater. Macknight's rendering, viz. the appointed 
sacrifice, will not stand the test ; for the participle belongs not 
to the passive voice, but to the middle, and therefore it must 
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have the force of an active verb. The gender, too, is the source 
of no little difficulty. Were the word neuter, it might be 
understood, without any departure from propriety, as denoting 
the victim which confirms or ratifies a covenant. Ebrard sup- 
poses (322) the 16th and 17th verses to be designedly enig- 
matical, and makes their meaning to be, that where a sinner 
enters into covenant with God, he must himself die to sin, and 
die also by means of a victim dying for him. He must die 
figuratively himself, and he must die literally by substitute. 
This is not at all satisfactory. Perhaps a modification of 
Tholuck's idea may furnish a way of escape from the difficulty. 
He supposes the victim to be personified, and viewed as the 
fuealTQs of the covenant ; and thus he accounts for the mascu- 
line gender. But the victim of a covenant was not necessarily 
the same as the fieairrj^. They coincided in the case of the new 
covenant, but not of the old, nor of covenants generally. We 
may suppose, however, merely that, as the victim mentioned in 
the 15th verse was a person, the apostle, speaking of a covenant 
generally in the next verse, personifies the victim, and there- 
fore writes A hiaOipevos. This phrase, then, might be rendered 
" ratifier," that is, the victim that confirms or ratifies the covenant. 
On the supposition, then, that " covenant" is the meaning 
of StaOq/ct) throughout, what is the course of the apostle's argu- 
ment in vers. 15-18? First the death of Christ, as mediator 
of a new covenant, is affirmed. Then a general principle is laid 
down regarding the ratification of covenants by the death of 
victims ; and finally it is declared, that, in harmony with these 
facts, the first covenant also was inaugurated by blood. We 
are not, however, to imagine that the death of our Lord took 
place, merely because it was the practice of God to ratify cove- 
nants with blood in ancient times. We cannot suppose that 
the necessity for His death was of exactly the same nature as 
the necessity for the sacrifice of bulls and goats at the dedica- 
tion of the old covenant. It would be but a blind logic that 
would place these things upon a level. Undoubtedly the neces- 
sity for Christ's death must be viewed as the fundamental 
necessity, totally different in kind from the necessity of sacri- 
ficing beasts under the old law. The necessity for these sacri- 
fices, whether presented as sin-offerings, or as victims for the 
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ratification of covenants, was altogether subordinate and rela- 
tive. They were necessary simply as prefigurations of Christ's 
death. Still, the fact of their having been appointed by divine 
authority, and enjoined as indispensable, furnished a solid basis 
of argument, particularly in reasoning with Jews, to establish 
the sacrificial character of Christ's death, and to reconcile them 
to the idea that He had died as the ratifying victim of a new 
covenant. Why should they doubt it? Had not God made 
similar ratifications of all former covenants ? And if the victim 
in this case was a person, it was only thereby shown that the 
covenant was of a higher order than any preceding one, and 
well entitled to be designated both new and better. 

The import of <f>£p€crdai in ver. 16 is somewhat doubtful. 
The idea of " occur, take place, exist," has been very commonly 
attached to it here : intercedere, Beza ; existere, Schulz and 
Boehme. But though these significations make very good sense, 
they are not warranted by the usage of the language. Bret- 
Schneider views the word as meaning sermone ferri, to be men- 
tioned, to be announced; and Hammond and Eisner translate* 
it, afferri coram judicibus, to be carried before the judges, to 
be proved or established. The former of these meanings un- 
doubtedly belongs to the word ; but the latter is very question- 
able. All the passages adduced in defence of it associate other 
words with (fxpeiv, which mark out for it a juridical or forensic 
sense, as Acts xxv. 7, alruifiara <f)£peiv. The thing wanted is a 
passage to prove that <f>€p€iv or (fripeo-dat, by itself, will bear this 
acceptation. We seem, therefore, shut up to the signification 
proposed by Bretschneider ; and the sense of the passage, con- 
sequently, must be : where a covenant is, there of necessity 
must the death of the ratifier be announced or reported as a 
fact. It is the death of the victim, duly certified, that confirms 
the covenant, and makes known its existence to all men. For 
a covenant is firm cVl veKpoh. 'Eirl with the dative, and 
referring to time, signifies after as well as at, as in the phrase 
brl tovtou;, after these things. Exactly similar to the words 
before us is the expression of Herodotus (iv. 164) : hf ifjepyacr- 
phfow, after the things were done; and that of Lucian, hr\ 
TiKpXtp Tf> Aav8dfuBi 9 after Dandamis was blind. 'Eirl ve/cpols, 
therefore, must mean, after the victims are dead. 'JEn-el firprore 
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means, u since never," u for never :" never has it validity while 
the ratifier is alive. 

Proof of the fact stated in ver. 18, that the first covenant 
was not dedicated without blood, is next adduced by the apostle 
from Ex. xxiv. 3-8. It has been doubted whether searh vofioVy 
in ver. 19, should be viewed as connected with irdarp €vro7J)<; y 
every commandment in the law, or with XaXrjdelarj^ as meaning 
" spoken according to the law." The sense is much the same 
whichever view you take. The precepts referred to were first 
detailed to the people by Moses from memory. Then he wrote 
them down in a book, and next day he recited them anew from 
this book in the hearing of all the people. It may be equally 
said, therefore, that he uttered every precept in the book, or 
that every precept was delivered according to the book. The 
position, however, of the words, and the analogous phrase in 
Acts xxiv. 14, Tot? learh rbv vofiov yeypafiftevois, things written 
in the law, seem rather to favour the former connection/ The 
supposition of Beza, Grotius, Schulz, Kuinoel, that icarcL vopov 
refers not to the book written by Moses, but to an implied oral 
command of God, ex Dei jussu, has but little to recommend it. 
To express this idea, not tcarh vo/jlov, but koBw; 6 Kvpux; SUragev, 
or some such phrase, might have been expected. 

We find from Ex. xix. 25, that, after coming down from the 
mount, Moses detailed to the people the ten commandments, and 
a variety of other precepts (chap, xx.— xxiii.) ; and when he had 
thus made known to them all the words of the Lord, and all 
the judgments, they answered with one voice, and said, " All 
the words that the Lord hath said will we do." This was un- 
doubtedly a covenant transaction. The Lord commands and 
promises, and the people hear and engage to obey. And the 
covenant was immediately ratified by sacrifices, which must of 
course be viewed as covenant-offerings. It was a very common 
practice in ancient times for covenants to be confirmed by sacri- 
fice, of which the blood was sprinkled upon the contracting 
parties ; and the probability is, that such sacrifices, as well as 
all others, took their rise by tradition from the original appoint- 
ment of sacrifice by God as a type of the great propitiation. 
The commonness of sacrifice as an accompaniment of covenants 
both among Jews and Gentiles, appears from the peculiar ex- 
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pressions employed to describe such transactions: JV^a rna, opicia 
rifiveufy icere foedus. 

Considerable difficulty has been felt with, the verses now 
before us, on account of the differences between them and what 
is stated in Exodus. Moses mentions nothing of goats, or water, 
or scarlet wool, or hyssop, or the sprinkling of the book, which 
are all described by Paul as forming part of the ceremonial 
gone through at the making of the covenant. To get over this 
difficulty, it has been supposed that these objects and circum- 
stances, though not mentioned by Moses, all really had place in 
the service he performed, and that the fact of their employment 
was revealed by the Holy Ghost to Paul ; but this supposition 
does not remove the difficulty, for the nature of the apostle's 
argument requires that he should refer to nothing connected 
with the old economy but what was familiar to his countrymen. 
We must suppose, therefore, that it was commonly known and 
believed among the Jews that the things here mentioned were 
actually employed by Moses, and done by him on the occasion 
described in Exodus, though they are not all there mentioned. 
That Moses has not specified everything that was done, seems 
plain from a passage in Jer. xxxiv. 18, where we are told that, 
when God entered into covenant with His people, they cut 
the calf in twain, and passed between the parts of it, which is 
not mentioned in Exodus. It has been noticed that Josephus 
{Antiq. iii. 8, 6) mentions the same particulars as Paul, and 
other similar ones, viz. the sprinkling of the garments of Aaron 
and his sons with blood and water, the sprinkling of the taber- 
nacle and all its vessels with the blood of calves and goats and 
kids. These things, however, are brought into view in a some- 
what different connection, having reference to the inauguration 
of Aaron and his sons into the office of the priesthood. Still 
the words of the Jewish historian certainly show that inferences 
had been drawn by his countrymen from the writings of Moses 
very similar to those before us, and that the ideas here expressed 
were current in Palestine at the time this epistle was written. 
Nor, if we examine the particulars enumerated by the apostle, 
shall we fail to see ground for concluding that all of them really 
had place at the dedication of the old covenant. Goats are 
specially named. Now, though Moses says nothing of goats, 
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he yet makes mention of burnt-offerings and peace-offerings ; 
and he states that the peace-offerings were oxen, fjuxr^dpca, from 
which certainty it is probable that the burnt-offerings were 
goats. Bullocks, or goats, or sheep, might equally be employed 
(Lev. i. ii. iii.) for burnt-offerings or for peace-offerings ; but 
where burnt-offerings and peace-offerings are mentioned to- 
gether, it will commonly be found that one species is taken for 
the one, and another for the other: more species of animals 
are used than one. Of water, too, nothing is said by Moses ; 
but it is plain from Lev. xiv. 4^7, 49-52, Num. xix. 18, that 
when blood was sprinkled, it was common to employ water also, 
probably with the view of rendering the blood more liquid, and 
thus more easily scattered. Hyssop and scarlet wool also are 
not spoken of in Exodus ; but there can be no doubt that Moses 
used some instrument to sprinkle the blood and water, as it was 
a very extensive sprinkling, such as his finger could not well 
have effected; and it is plain from Lev. xiv. 4-7, 51, and Ex. xii. 
7, 22, that a bunch of hyssop with scarlet wool was commonly 
employed for this purpose. The only other circumstance re- 
quiring to be adverted to is the sprinkling of the book. With 
the view of preventing the apostle from saying that this was 
done, Moses not having said it, Erasmus, Grotius, Bengel, 
Knapp, Kopp, Storr, and others, disjoin fiifiklov from ippdvrtae, 
and connect it with Xa&t&v. Now, if nothing followed fii/3\lov 
to draw it in the opposite direction, there can be no doubt that 
it might be viewed as connected by r£ with alfuij and placed 
under the government of Xa/Saw, as in Heb. ix. 1, xii. 2. But 
the teal that comes after obliges you to view fiifiktov and Xaav 
as two accusatives, coupled together in the form of co-relation 
(t4 — fcal), and both governed by ippdvrure. It is the materials 
of sprinkling that are mentioned in connection with Xa{J<bv 7 and 
the objects of it are without question the book and all the people. 
Nor is it difficult to see that the sprinkling of the book is in 
itself an exceedingly probable and appropriate circumstance. 
The book was to be viewed as in some sense the representative 
of God in the covenant ; it embraced the conditions He laid 
down ; and seeing the people as one party were sprinkled, there 
was an evident propriety that the book should be sprinkled too. 
Moreover, where did Moses lay the book when not actually 
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reading it? He could not hold it in his hand, for the vessel 
containing the blood and the instrument of sprinkling would 
fill both his hands. Where else would he lay the book but upon 
the altar, of which Moses tells us that half the blood was poured 
upon itt All the circumstances therefore mentioned by the 
apostle are highly probable in themselves as deductions from the 
Mosaic narrative ; and doubtless they were currently believed 
among the Jews at the time, either as inferences from Scripture 
or as well-authenticated traditions. For the validity of Paul's 
argument did not require that he should mention all these 
things. His conclusion had an impregnable basis on what is 
actually stated by Moses, that at the dedication of the old cove- 
nant, burnt-offerings and peace-offerings were sacrificed, and 
that their blood was sprinkled upon the altar. This demon- 
strated his affirmation, that the old covenant had not been 
dedicated without blood. The other circumstances he must be 
conceived as mentioning to make a fuller and more impressive 
description. They were well known to the Jews, otherwise they 
would not have served his purpose. Doubtless there were many 
other traditions floating in society which had no historical basis 
to rest upon ; but the apostle's intimate acquaintance with 
Scripture, and his inspiration, would completely shield him from 
the danger of taking up any current notion that was not founded 
in truth and fact. From the mixture of wheat and chaff in 
popular traditions, he would select only solid grain. 

Vers. 20-25. The 20th verse exhibits a quotation from the 
passage in Exodus referred to, and the language of the Septua- 
gint is followed in the main. The principal difference is, that 
for SUOerOy the usual word employed to describe the making of 
a covenant, eperetXaTo is used, which expresses more clearly the 
right of God to enforce the covenant. The blood sprinkled 
upon the people held them bound to all the stipulations t of the 
covenant, and transgression of any of its laws now exposed them 
to a new curse. It has been alleged by some, that as the offer- 
ing described in this passage was not a sin-offering, but a cove- 
nant sacrifice, and as Christ's offering is here compared to it, 
therefore it too should be viewed not as an expiatory sacrifice, 
bat simply as an offering for the dedication of the new covenant, 
a sealing of His testimony with His blood, as in the case of 
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martyrs and confessors. But this is a very frivolous argument. 
There were offerings of various kinds under the* Mosaic economy, 
but Christ's one offering corresponds to them all. There were sin- 
offerings ; and it is most generally as a sin-offering that Christ's 
death is considered in the New Testament, and as such it expiates 
human guilt. But our Lord's death also corresponds to the cove- 
nant-offering described by Moses ; and as such it dedicates the 
new covenant, and binds its laws upon our consciences. Just as 
the Jews, when they were sprinkled by Moses with the blood of 
the covenant-sacrifice, were held bound to obey all the precepts 
which had been recited in their hearing, so we, when sprinkled 
with the blood of Christ, are brought under obligation to com- 
ply with all the precepts and ordinances of the gospel. The 
same blood of Christ which as a sin-offering expiates our guilt, 
as a covenant-sacrifice lays us under obligations to obedience. 
And it is of the last importance that Christians should habitu- 
ally remember, that if the blood of the new covenant has really 
been sprinkled upon them, and they have been accepted of God, 
they ought for this reason to lead lives of holy circumspection. 
Nothing could be more opposed to the nature of our Lord's 
sacrifice, than the supposition that it diminishes in any degree 
the duty of abounding in good works. It rather enforces all 
that is upright and good by new sanctions and obligations. The 
great moral of the sprinkling of the blood of sacrifice upon the 
parties to a covenant, was to indicate to them, that if they vio- 
lated its stipulations, they deserved to be slain, as the victim had 
been whose blood was upon them. " If you sin wilfully after 
you have received the knowledge of the truth, then your guilt is 
greater than if you had never known it at all. Is Christ's blood 
upon you? then His laws ought to be dear to your hearts, and 
you ought to regulate your whole conduct in accordance with 
His will." 

From this verse an argument has been drawn in favour of 
the real presence of the body and blood of Christ in the bread 
and wine of the Lord's Supper. The words of institution un- 
doubtedly are grounded upon the language of Moses: tovto 
yap ian to atfid jjlov, to 7779 /ccuin}? 8ta0q/cr}$ (Matt. xxvi. 28). 
Now the blood Moses held in his hand was the actual blood of 
the covenant-offering ; and therefore also, it is said, it must have 
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been Christ's own blood that was in the cup when He uttered 
these words. But it is a sufficient reply to this argument, that 
when our Lord used the language in question, His blood was 
not yet shed, and therefore the wine could only be viewed as an 
emblem or figure of it. Not the Sapper, but the death on Cal- 
vary, was the covenant sacrifice. The Supper was instituted 
simply as a memorial of the sacrifice. " This do in remembrance 
of me." 

Vers. 21, 22. These verses bring other points into view 
similar to the dedication of the old covenant, for the purpose of 
exhibiting the extensive use that was madd of blood under the 
law. The tabernacle, and all the vessels employed in its ser- 
vices, were sprinkled with blood. The dedication of the taber- 
nacle, which was set up a considerable time after the covenant 
was made, is described in Ex. xl. ; and it is remarkable that 
nothing is there said of its being sprinkled with blood. It is 
only said to have been anointed with oil, and the same is affirmed 
of all its vessels. There is one consideration, however, which 
seems to show that blood also was used; for in the same chapter 
(vers. 12-15) we are told that Aaron and his sons were also 
anointed with oil before entering on the duties of their office ; 
and yet it is clear from Ex. xxix. 20 and Lev. viii. 24, that they 
were sprinkled with blood as well as anointed with oil. It is a 
fair inference, therefore, that the tabernacle was sprinkled in 
the same manner. And it is a singular fact that Josephus 
has drawn this very conclusion from the writings of Moses ; for 
he says : rrjv re atcrjvrjv teal ra irepi avrijv atcevrj ikaiq> re 
irpoOvfucofieiKp, tcaOw ehrov, teal t£ aiftati r&v ravpwv teal tepuov 
vfaryimov tcaff ktcacrrqv rjfiepav eiw Kara yevos : from the pre- 
ceding clause supply fypcuvev (Joseph. Antiq. iii. 8, 6). Some, 
however, have supposed that it is not the first dedication of the 
tabernacle that is here spoken of by the apostle, but the yearly 
and stated services conducted in it, when the priests carried in 
the blood of victims, and sprinkled it (Lev. xvi. 14-20) before 
the mercy-seat, and upon the mercy-seat ; and Moses may be 
said to have done this, inasmuch as he prescribed the times and 
laws of the whole service. But the former view, even with the 
difficulties that encompass it, is the preferable one. 

And now follows a general statement that almost all things 
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are by the law purified with blood. Besides the tabernacle and 
its vessels, already spoken of, may be mentioned the altar, tbe 
priests, their vestments, the offerers of victims, and indeed 
almost everything connected with the Jewish worship and polity. 
The exceptions are so few as to be hardly worth mentioning ; 
and this Tholuck conceives to be the reason why a^^ov is sepa- 
rated from TrdvTOy the design being to throw it somewhat into 
the shade, and to let iravra stand forth prominently in conjunc- 
tion with Ka0ap%erai. One has only to glance at the books of 
Moses to see the deep interest attaching to blood, and the exten- 
sive use made of it. The exceptions hinted at by the apostle 
were such as you find in Ex. xix. 10, Lev. xv. 5, xvi. 26, xxii. 6, 
where water is declared to have been the purifying element. 
But the general rule was, that blood should be employed ; for 
the cleansing spoken of was not common washing, but a reli- 
gious act, — a dedication to God, and a removing of ceremonial 
defilement. Whatever was dedicated required to be purified, 
and therefore Kadap^erat seems here to embrace both ideas. 

And to crown the whole, the apostle makes an absolute 
statement with respect to the remission of sin, that it could only 
be obtained by the outpouring of blood. AlpareicxyirUix refers 
not to the flowing of blood from the animal when it was struck, 
but to the outpouring of it upon the altar; for without this 
the mere slaughter of a beast was not a sacrifice at all. All 
sin-offerings were slain beasts. No class of transgressions was 
exempted from this law, although very poor individuals were 
allowed to present an offering of flour in certain cases (Lev. v. 
11-13). But even these individuals were contemplated by the 
public sacrifices offered at stated periods ; so that it might be 
affirmed without exception, that there was not one single Jew, 
blessed with the privilege of entering into the congregation of 
the Lord, for whom the blood of sacrifice was not offered. The 
priests, their families, and the whole congregation, stood upon a 
level in this respect. None who wilfully neglected the appointed 
offerings could enjoy the benefit of access to God. Such indi- 
viduals were to be cut off from the congregation. Remission 
without the shedding of blood was unknown to the old law. 
And why was the requisition of blood so universal and impera- 
tive ? Was it because slain beasts really could take away sin ? 
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Xo; it was to prefigure the great sacrifice of the Messiah, 
without an interest in which there should be no possibility of 
obtaining pardon. The words before us do not indeed refer 
directly to the sacrifice of Christ, but still they are a dictum 
probatUy though Tholuck questions this, for the impossibility of 
being saved otherwise than through the Redeemer's blood. For 
why was the rule so absolute under the law of Moses? Not 
certainly to teach the value of the sacrifices of beasts, but to 
point out the necessity of the sacrifice of Christ. As certainly 
as that sacrifice is the substance, whilst the old sacrifices were 
but the type and shadow, so certainly is it demonstrated by the 
maxim of our text, that the Saviour's blood is indispensable to 
tbe remission of sin. It is the type that is fashioned to suit the 
original, and not the original that is made to fit the type ; and 
therefore blood was universally required of old, that it might 
shadow forth the universal necessity of the blood of the new 
covenant. You must be sprinkled with the blood of Christ, 
otherwise you cannot be saved. God's own Son would not 
have died, if remission could have been given to man in any 
other way. One can scarcely conceive of the incarnation of 
Christ taking place at all, unless it were the only possible means 
of deliverance that could be found. Such a remedy would only 
be employed in the last resort. Who, then, can escape who 
neglects the great salvation of the gospel ? Destruction must 
be the doom of every soul that turns away from Christ's offered 
mercy. He that believeth not is condemned already, because 
he hath not believed in the name of the only-begotten Son of 
God (John iii. 18). 

Vers. 23-28. With the offerings of slain beasts presented 
in such profusion of old, the apostle here contrasts the one all- 
perfect offering of the new covenant. The Jewish high priest, 
when he returned from the most holy place, had the same round 
of services before him in days to come ; but when Christ comes 
back, it will be for a wholly different purpose. 

By the tnroSetyfiaTa here mentioned, we must understand 
the tabernacle referred to in ver. 21, and all its utensils. These 
were made according to a pattern exhibited to Moses on the 
mount, and therefore they are called by the apostle (chap. viii. 5) 
the example and shadow of heavenly things. The tabernacle 
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on earth was designedly constructed so as to be a suitable pre- 
figuration of the tabernacle in heaven. By r&v h> rot* ovpavdZ? 
accordingly, and airrct rk hrovpavta, we are to understand, not 
heavenly blessings, with Wolf, nor heaven-born spirits, with 
Wesley, nor the church, with Chrysostom, but the sanctuary 
above — the true tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, and not 
man (chap. viii. 2) ; in short, that in heaven which corresponds 
to the most holy place among the Jews. Tholuck and Boehme 
give too extensive a reference or signification to inroSevyfiara 
and errovpdvta, when they understand the former as including all 
that has been mentioned in the chapter connected with Judaism, 
— not only the tabernacle and its vessels, but the covenant, 
the people, and the priests ; and the latter as including even- 
thing similar connected with the new dispensation. For in 
the following verse the Christian priest is distinguished from 
the hrovpavuiy and described as entering, not into the holy 
places made with hands, but into heaven itself, which mani- 
festly corresponds to rk hrovpdvia in ver. 23. And though 
the idea of Stadytcrf, with the necessity of sacrifice in connection 
with it, has occupied some portion of the apostle's thoughts (vers. 
15-20), yet the tabernacle has been the leading theme of the 
chapter from the very beginning; and it is expressly resumed at 
the 21st verse, and the idea of it now controls the whole com- 
plexion of thought to the end. 

What, then, is the connection of ver. 23 with what pre- 
cedes ? It is not so much a syllogistic conclusion drawn from 
premises separately made good, as a gathering up of conclusions 
that have been already reached; and it is not the necessity 
spoken of that is the main thought here, but rather the vast 
difference between the sacrifices declared to be necessary in 
the two cases. Bulls and goats, goats and calves, have been 
repeatedly mentioned as offerings indispensable under the old 
law — without their blood the priest could not enter into God's 
presence ; and Christ has been described as mediator of a new 
covenant, who offered not bulls and goats, but Himself without 
spot to God to cleanse the conscience. It was necessary then, 
we see, that the patterns of heavenly things should be purified 
with one kind of offering, but the heavenly things themselves 
with another of a totally different kind. With regard to the 
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earthly tabernacle and its utensils, such things as the blood of 
goats and calves, and water, and scarlet wool, and hyssop, were 
suitable enough to be employed as the means of purifying or 
dedicating them. There was a. conformity and a proportion 
between the objects. They were both outward, visible, typical. 
The demonstrative tovtois is put in the neuter, though the 
feminines dpcruiv; and toi/to? occur in the next clause. It 
means "these things," or " such things;" for oirros is sometimes 
made equivalent to Totovros, and in this sense it carried with it 
rather a depreciating idea, as our own word "such" often does 
(Tholuck, 336). Very different things were requisite for the 
Heavenly tabernacle, which, on account of its intrinsic dignity, 
and the elevated region where it stands, could not admit such 
offerings as Moses instituted. Something infinitely superior 
was indispensable. By the better sacrifices mentioned, it is 
clear from what follows that we must understand the sacrifice of 
Christ. But why, then, does the apostle use the plural, when 
immediately after he says that Christ offered Himself, not often, 
bat once ? The reason seems to be, that it is not his object 
here to state the precise sacrifice that was needed for the 
heavenly tabernacle, but to declare generally, that not bulls 
and goats, as of old, would suffice, but that something greatly 
superior was needed ; and on account of the general terms of 
the contrast, a plural is naturally enough employed in both 
members. 

The purification of the earthly tabernacle by blood means 
the removal of ceremonial defilement from it, and the pre- 
paration of it for the service of God. But what are we to 
understand by the purification of the heavenly tabernacle? — for 
KaBapC&adcu must be supplied in the second clause from the 
first. Obviously the heavenly tabernacle could not need purifi- 
cation, like the earthly ; for heaven is a holy place, and nothing 
corrupted or defiled has ever entered it. Either /cadapl&aOcUy 
therefore, must be understood in the general sense of iryteawi- 
fardcu, already used (ver. 18) in the course of the argument, as 
Luther, Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Clericus, Bleek, and Ebrard 
have supposed ; or the word must have a special reference to 
the sinfulness of the creatures who are to be prepared for 
admission into heaven. From what immediately follows, it is 
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plain that the grand effect of Christ's death was to expiate man's 
guilt; and this is called in chap. x. 19 the opening or dedicating 
of a new and living way into the holiest of all. When the 
heavenly things, therefore, are said to be purified by the gospel 
sacrifice, the meaning may just be, that heaven is made acces- 
sible to sinful man, that its purity is prevented from contracting 
any stain, by having the cause of such creatures favourably 
considered in it. Our representative, having offered a most 
precious sacrifice, can plead for us above without profaning 
the sanctity of the place; and we, trusting to His advocacy, 
can approach with acceptance to a throne of grace. Even of 
old the ceremonial defilement of the earthly tabernacle was not 
inherent in the tabernacle itself, but originated in the sinfulness 
of those who were employed about it ; so that, as to both taber- 
nacles, the purification of them ultimately resolved itself into 
expiation of the sins of those who approached to them. The 
very idea of a sinner entering into God's sanctuary carries 
profanation with it. If such a thing is to be, there must be an 
expiatory sacrifice, to prevent the threatened contamination. 

Ver. 24 explains what is meant by rh hrovpdvia in ver. 23, 
and brings into view the better sacrifice there spoken of. By 
XeipoTroirjra aryia, holy places made with hands, we must 
understand the sanctuary of Moses; which holy places are 
designated the figures of the true holy places, that is, of heaven, 
into which Christ hath entered. 'Avrimnra is here synonymous 
with inroSeiyfiaTa, figures, representations, patterns. Its mean- 
ing is altogether different from the signification now commonly 
attached to the word antitype. It rather means the same as 
type I &nd indeed two? and avrirviro^ are quite synonymous 
in ancient writers, being both employed to denote example, 
pattern, similitude (Suiceri, Thes. Ecclesias. 386). As High 
Priest of the church, Christ entered not into the Jewish 
sanctuary ; but He ascended to heaven, which is the true holy 
place, there to appear in the presence of God for us. This 
appearance corresponds to the appearance of the Jewish high 
priest within the veil on the great day of annual atonement, to 
deprecate God's wrath, and to secure His favour for the people. 
*Efi<f>avl%6<r0(u frequently means to appear before a judge, either 
as an accuser, as in Acts xxiv. 1, xxv. 2, 16, when it is followed 
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by xard ; or as a defender, as in the passage before us, when it 
is followed by imip. The party before whom the appearance 
is made is put in the dative, in this case r$> irpwrdyirtp rod ©eoO, 
which is a Hebraism corresponding to D*r6K *?B?. The word 
now employed, so long after the Saviour had ascended to 
heaven, marks the continuance of His appearance before God. 
He abides in the most holy place above, and He is constantly 
occupied with the spiritual concerns of His people. He per- 
forms the part of their defender or advocate. He appears 
before the Judge in our behalf. He pleads the merits of His 
own sacrificial death. And thus He secures the pardon, ac- 
ceptance, and protection of all who put their trust in Him. 
We are not to conceive of the pardon of Christ's people 
as having actually taken place at the time of His death. 
Expiation was then effected. The ground-work of pardon was 
laid. But the actual forgiveness of individual men dates from 
the time of their believing; and the daily sins and shortcomings 
of Christians are blotted out when they repent of them and 
cry for mercy. And Christ is continually attentive to every 
application that is made to Him. He manages the spiritual 
concerns of myriads of mankind, not in the mass, but attending 
to them individually as His help is sought. The appearance of 
oar Lord here mentioned is the same as His intercession spoken 
of in chap. vii. 25, where we are told that He is able to save to 
the uttermost them that come unto God by Him, seeing He 
ever liveth to make intercession for them. Every prayer for 
pardon He hears. Every cry for help engages His sympathy. 
No sigh of a suffering soul does He disregard. Oh, what a 
noble and trustworthy friend we have in the skies, able at once 
to hear applications from the most distant regions, possessing 
the power to succour under all distresses, and as willing to grant 
relief as His resources are boundless I 

Ver. 25. The entrance of Christ into the heavenly sanctuary, 
corresponding to the entrance of the Jewish high priest into 
the most holy place, might suggest to Jewish minds the idea 
of repeated offerings made by Him ; and therefore the apostle 
takes care to guard against this misconception, and in so doing 
he exhibits proof of the superiority already claimed for the 
Saviour's sacrifice. Not with the dedication offerings either of 
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the old covenant or of the old tabernacle does he here compare 
it, but with the offerings of the great day of annual atonement. 
After oiSe we most supply elaffkOev from the preceding verse : 
nor hath He entered into heaven, that He might offer Himself 
often. The Jewish high priest entered into the earthly sanctuary 
with great frequency, because it was always requisite that he 
should return from God's presence, in order to perform over 
again the same services at the altar. But widely different was 
it with Christ, whose offering, once made, never lost its value. 
His sacrifice had an infinite worth, and therefore it needed no 
repetition. It is a wrong inference from this verse, that our 
Lord's offering of Himself took place only in heaven. The 
meaning of the apostle is, not that He entered into God's 
presence to offer Himself once there, but that He entered 
altogether free from the necessity of returning to this world 
for the repetition of what He had perfectly accomplished while 
here. The Jewish priest needed to come back to the altar, 
but not the Christian. That irpoafyipew refers to the bring- 
ing of the victim to the altar, and not to the carrying of its 
blood within the veil, we have already shown ; and the word 
iraOelv in the following verse shows that it is what takes place 
at the dying of the victim the apostle has here in view. Not 
frequently, but once, Christ died : continually, however, He 
presents Himself in the presence of God ; and if irpoajxpy 
referred to His appearance there, it might be made a question 
how far frequency could be denied in regard to it. 

The unrivalled excellence of Christ's sacrifice, in conse- 
quence of which it needed to be offered but once, lay in the 
fact that it was the sacrifice of Himself, who was not merely 
a rational being, but the only-begotten Son of God. Con- 
trasted with kavrbv in the description of the Christian priest, is 
iv aifian aXXorpup in the account of the Jewish priest. This 
clause, with blood of others, with blood not his own, exhibits 
the ground of the insufficiency of all that was done by him in 
his official character. His offerings were not possessed of any 
intrinsic value. It was but a ceremonial and a temporary effect 
they produced, and therefore they needed to be repeated from 
time to time. It was not, however, the mere fact of its being 
other blood than his own which the priest presented, that 
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rendered his services ineffectual; for though Aaron had 
offered himself in sacrifice, he would have been no nearer 
the accomplishment of a real and durable atonement. The 
use of aXXorpup is suggested by iavrov. In the case of Christ, 
the important decisive circumstance was not therefore the 
fact that He offered Himself, but such a self, one who was 
the brightness of God's glory, and the express image of His 
person. So, in the case of the Jewish offerings, their deficiency 
consisted not in this, that they were something different from 
the priest himself, but that they were goats and calves. They 
were intrinsically worthless as a means of expiating guilt. They 
were continually repeated, therefore; while Christ's offering took 
place but once. 

Ver. 26. The first clause of this verse is not parenthetical, 
bnt constitutes a regular step in the argument. It exhibits a 
consequence that would follow from setting aside the negation 
made in ver. 25. What is that negation ? Christ entered not 
into heaven in circumstances requiring Him to make frequent 
offerings of Himself. If He had done so ; if the virtue of His 
one offering had lasted but a limited time ; then plainly during 
the long ages that were past He must have suffered many times, 
to make good the promises given to our first parents and to 
Abraham. Ebrard makes the first clause of ver. 26 refer not 
to the whole negation made in ver. 25, but simply to iavrov : 
"for if He had not offered His own blood, then He must have 
made frequent offerings. 99 But on this supposition the use of 
toBuv would be altogether inappropriate ; for in fact He would 
never have suffered at all, but only the creatures He offered in 
sacrifice. Unless, therefore, you quite explain away iraOciv, you 
mast make Arei refer to the general statement of ver. 25. If it 
had been necessary He should offer Himself often, then during 
the long ages of the past He must have endured many cruci- 
fixions. The undeniable fact, however, was that He did not 
appear at all till the fulness of time. The apostle, therefore, 
now formally states the conclusion, that when He appeared, it 
was once for all in the end of the world. Here there is no 
reasoning in a circle, as Ebrard alleges. There is first the 
negative statement, that Christ needed not to offer Himself 
often, after the fashion of the Jewish sacrifices. There is then 

YOL. II. B 
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an inference exhibited that would follow from an opposite view 
altogether at variance with historical facts. And lastly, there 
is the positive statement in the form of a conclusion, vvv 8e, 
now therefore, in the end of the world He hath appeared once, 
to make an expiation available for all time. 

Why does the apostle, in his hypothetical reasoning, look 
backward, " For then often He must have suffered since the 
foundation of the world," and not forward, " Then often must 
He suffer before the end ? " De Wette says the latter is the 
inference we should have naturally expected, and the one that 
would have been of most practical value ; but the fact is, that, 
though quite as sound an inference as the other, it would not 
have answered the apostle's purpose at all. How long the world 
was to last, neither he nor his readers knew, and therefore he 
could not well speak of the frequency with which, on any suppo- 
sition, offerings might be requisite in days to come ; but that the 
world had already lasted for many ages was a fact known to all. 
Besides, the hypothetical inference, when drawn with regard 
to the past, comes at once into collision with historical facts, and 
thus the principle upon which it rests is overthrown. Ages 
upon ages had already gone by, during which Christ suffered 
not at all ; and this was sufficient to show that His sacrifice, the 
only hope of man, was not a thing needing repetition. But 
throw the hypothetical inference wholly into the future, and 
then, as the history of the future is not yet written, you must 
find some other way of setting it aside. Moreover, even had an 
inference in regard to the future been equally suitable to the 
apostle's argument, it would not have been equally adapted to 
Jewish readers. For when he said hypothetically, il Then must 
Christ often suffer before the end," they would have at once 
replied, This, indeed, in the case supposed, provides for the 
wants of posterity ; but what has become of our fathers who 
lived during the long ages when no offering was made by Christ T 
Either they must have perished, or goats and calves must have 
been good enough for them. In every point of view, therefore, 
whether you look to the exigencies of the argument or to the 
feelings of Jewish readers, it was indispensable the apostle 
should look backwards. And his inference, once applied to the 
past, is seen in a moment to have the very same bearing upon 
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the future; for if repeated offerings of Christ had been neces- 
sary between the creation and the fulness of time, they would 
have been equally necessary afterwards, if the world continued 
to exist. Set aside the inference, therefore, in regard to the 
past, and it immediately falls to the ground in regard to the 
future also ; and the conclusion comes clearly and beautifully 
out, that only once for all was it requisite that Christ should 
make an offering for sin. 

The principle assumed by the apostle throughout this argu- 
ment, is that nothing but Christ's blood is adequate to the ex- 
piation of man's guilt. From the foundation of the world there 
has been no other ground on which pardon could be granted to 
any. The same sentiment has already been expressed in ver. 15. 
Our Lord's sacrifice, however, though requisite for all ages, was 
possessed of such intrinsic and exhaustless virtue, that it needed 
to be offered only once ; and there were weighty reasons why it 
should be postponed for a number of ages from the beginning. 
Conceive it to have been made immediately after the fall, and it 
could not possibly have occupied the same prominent place which 
it now has in the history of the world. It would have been lost 
in the obscurity of remote times ; and if even at present there 
are parties who set it aside as a myth, multitudes more would 
have taken the same view. All that previous preparation for 
the advent of the Messiah which tended to make mankind feel 
their need of a deliverer, and which accumulated such a mass of 
evidence in support of His heavenly mission, would have been 
wanting. It was this previous preparation which constituted the 
fulness of time so often referred to in Scripture. Happening in 
a late age of the world, after a long course of typical ceremonies 
had been observed, after numerous prophets had foretold the 
approaching deliverance, the sacrifice of Christ comes in so 
admirably timed, corresponding so perfectly to prior announce- 
ments, like the one half of a rock rent from the other, that it 
stands upon an impregnable basis of evidence. The wanderings 
of the nations, too, whilst left to themselves, their vain religious 
rites, their futile plans of propitiation, all furnish irrefragable 
proof of the need of such a guide and such a sacrifice as the 
Lord Jesus Christ supplies. The postponement of the Saviour's 
offering, seeing it was only to be made once, undoubtedly was 
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calculated to invest it with a more commanding influence over 
the whole race of man from the beginning to the end of time. 
And doubtless it happened at the precise period that was fitted 
to make it most influential. 

How the expiation of Christ was brought to bear upon 
believers under the old dispensation, we can but obscurely 
imagine. Cocceius says that sin was not pardoned in those 
days, but only overlooked (Ernesti, ii. 798); and De Wette 
thinks that, as Christ's propitiation can only be appropriated by 
faith, and the ancients knew nothing of His death, it could not 
be of any avail to them. But these views run directly counter 
to the apostle's teaching both here and in ver. 15. There must 
have been, in those who properly observed the ancient sacrifices, 
a faith that looked beyond the type, and fixed itself upon the 
great Deliverer. All true believers must have, like Abraham, 
seen the day of Christ afar off, and been made glad by the sight. 
They might have but obscure conceptions of it; their faith 
would be considerably different in character from ours; but 
still, all the blessings they enjoyed flowed to them from the one 
source of spiritual good to man. The apostle would have the 
Jews remember, that in urging them to come to Christ, he is 
guiding them to the very Deliverer in whom their fathers trusted. 
Christianity is not radically different from Judaism, but is rather 
the consummation of it— the blooming flower which the stem of 
the old law was reared for the very purpose of bearing. 

There is something peculiar about the phrase errel 35**. 
Winer (328) says av was to be expected along with it. But the 
signification requisite in the passage would run counter to the 
principles which he himself and all writers on Greek syntax 
lay down (Winer, 351 ; Kiihner, ii. 89). With the imperfect, 
hv throws the thing conditioned into the present time : hv ISet, 
it would be necessary. "Were God your Father, rffanrare 
hf ifie, ye would love me" (John viii. 42). In order to 
throw the conditional statement into past time, you must take 
an aorist or a pluperfect : &v iSerjce, it would have been neces- 
sary ; hv fjL€T€p6r}<ravy they would have repented long ago 
(Matt xi. 21). Why, then, does not the apostle write &v 
iS&rjo-e T The reason, perhaps, will be found in the presup- 
position upon which the conditional statement is grounded. 
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After eirel you must supp]y the condition : because, if Christ 
had entered into heaven in the circumstances supposed, then 
iaf eSapre, it would have been necessary for Him to come back 
and suffer again and again. This conditional statement would 
naturally apply just to all the time between the ascension and 
the writing of the epistle. But the apostle wanted to say far 
more, and therefore he throws aside the conditional form, and 
uses an absolute imperfect ; in the case supposed, ISet, it was 
requisite that from the very foundation of the world He should 
suffer. This form is both stronger than the ordinary condi- 
tional would be, and it is more suitable to the peculiar shade of 
thought. 

Two views have been taken of owreKela t&p alcovoov. Ham- 
mond, Calvin, Macknight, Tholuck, Stuart, understand it to 
mean the end of ages, or of the Jewish economy. Olearius, 
Grotius, Wolf, Ernesti, Bcehme, De Wette, Vatablus, view it as 
denoting the end of the world. In defence of this latter view it 
may be argued, that wherever alcoves in the plural occurs in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, it means the world, as in chap. i. 2, xi. 3. 
And in the Gospels avuriXeta repeatedly occurs in connection 
with alS>vo<i or auovcw, and always means the end of the world, 
as in Matt. xiii. 39, 40, 49, xxviii. 20, xxiv. 3. The contrast, 
too, between KaTa/3o\rfc fcocrjiov and owreXeta r&v auovcov re- 
quires this meaning in the passage before us. Are we then to 
suppose the apostle was under a mistake, and imagined the end 
of the world was quite close at hand T "Near" and "remote" are 
indefinite expressions, whose force depends upon the kind of 
measure you have in your mind. Now the apostle is speaking 
of the space from the foundation of the world, and therefore he 
might refer to his own day as near the end, though he knew it 
to be some hundreds of years away. An event may be said to 
happen in the end of the year if it occur during the last three or 
four months, or in the end of the century if it occur during the 
list twenty or thirty years. The prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment all look forward to the times of the Messiah as the last 
times. No other dispensation was to follow. The apostles, 
therefore, speak of their own times as the last times, as in 
1 Cor. x. 11, 1 John ii. 18. Yet we are not to suppose they 
imagined the end might come even while they were alive ; for 
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when the Thessalonians drew this conclusion from something 
Paul had said, he wrote them another epistle, correcting their 
mistake, and showing that a variety of things mnst occur before 
the day of judgment arrived. 

Macknight understands els afievqcrtv afiaprrla$ as meaning, 
for the abolition of sin-offerings. Doubtless Christ made an 
end of these. But the words under notice signify, for the 
abolition of sin itself, — the putting away, the blotting out, the 
expiation of it. The phrase is substantially of the same import 
as €i9 airoKvrpaxriv Trapafidaemv in ver. 15. This removal of 
sin was effected Sia rfj? dwrias iavrov. Do these words mean, 
" by His sacrifice," as De Wette affirms, or " by the sacrifice 
of Himself," as the majority of interpreters suppose ? There 
can be no doubt, that when the genitive of a person is put after 
0vcrla, it almost always denotes the party by whom the sacrifice 
is made, as when you speak of the sacrifices of the children of 
Israel or of the Jewish priests ; but it can as little be doubted 
that the victim may be designated by a genitive under the 
government of Ovala. Of this you have an example in this 
very epistle (xiii. 15) : Bvalav alvecrem, where aiveaem desig- 
nates the matter of the sacrifice (see also Lev. ii. 14). Now, in 
the passage before us, the contrast between eV aifiari aXkorpi<p 
and Sia rf)$ dvalax avrov seems plainly to require, that in the 
latter phrase avrov should be viewed as indicating the matter 
of the sacrifice. The same view is confirmed by the parallel 
passage in Heb. vii. 27, where the phrase iavrov aveveytea? is 
employed (see also Heb. ix. 12, 14, 15, x. 10). It was not the 
mere fact of Christ's having made an offering, but the fact of 
His having offered Himself, which rendered it altogether un- 
necessary that He should sacrifice more than once. Our High 
Priest is the most illustrious Being in the universe, God's own 
Son ; and the sacrifice which He offered being Himself, is 
possessed of a virtue which we can no more measure than we 
can sound the depths of the divine nature. Its value is bound- 
less and inexhaustible. 

HefoivepGyrai does not refer, as Capellus, Grotius, Carpzov, 
Schulz, suppose, like £fuf>avc<r6f)vai y in ver. 24, to Christ's ap- 
pearance before God in heaven, but to His appearance in this 
world when He became incarnate. Only once was He thus 
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manifested upon earth (1 Pet. i. 20 ; 1 John iii. 5, 8) ; but con- 
tinually does He appear before God. You may say that only 
once He entered into heaven ; but you can hardly say that only 
once He appeared there. With the first coming of Christ, as 
here described, His second advent is placed in contrast in ver. 28, 
ec Seuripov wf^crercu ; and both appearances must plainly be 
understood as having this world for their scene. Put the first 
in heaven, 7T€<f>auip<oTcu 9 and it will be difficult to determine 
where the last, o^difo-erot, is to take place. 

The doctrine which the apostle lays down with so much 
distinctness and emphasis in vers. 25, 26, that Christ's offering 
only needed to take place once, in order to expiate human guilt 
from the very foundation of the world, stands in irreconcilable 
opposition to the Romish dogma of the mass. Passing over 
the unparalleled absurdities involved in transubstantiation, is it 
not plain from our text, that the repetition of a sacrifice implies 
its imperfection ? Christ's body, says the apostle, only required 
to be offered one single time. No, says the Romanist, it is 
offered on every occasion when mass is celebrated. Could any- 
thing more contradictory to Scripture be imagined, or anything 
more derogatory to our Lord's all-perfect sacrifice T The Romish 
idea, too, of an unbloody sacrifice of Christ, is plainly repugnant 
to the language of the apostle; for he says, that if He had 
needed to offer Himself often, then He must also have suffered 
often. Sacrifice of Christ and suffering of Christ are plainly 
inseparable. If the mass, then, be a real sacrifice, our Lord 
suffers every time it is celebrated. He dies, His blood is shed ; 
and it is the priest who puts Him to death. Yes ; the priest 
does profanely crucify the Son of God afresh, and put Him to 
an open shame (Heb. vi. 6). 

Vers. 27, 28. As vers. 25, 26 show that Christ offered Him- 
self but once for the expiation of human guilt, so vers. 27, 28 
present the idea, that, consistently with His position and nature 
as a man, He could not make a sacrifice of Himself more 
frequently. His death was needed but once ; and it was also in 
harmony with the law of mortality in this world that He should 
die but once. There would have been something unnatural in 
His dying and rising, and dying and rising again and again 
without end ; and if expiation could only thus have been made, 
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we can hardly imagine the plan would have been adopted at all. 
Kaff aaov does not merely indicate likeness, like koBuk, bnt it 
points to the ground and measure of the likeness : inasmuch as 
men die but once, therefore also Christ, as being a man, could 
surrender His life but once. The apostle does not merely mean 
to say, men die but once, and Christ offered Himself but once, 
and so there is a resemblance ; but he describes the resemblance 
as having a ground iu the laws of human nature. 

'Attokcitcu denotes being in reserve for one ; and it is used 
both with regard to good things, as in Col. i. 5, 2 Tim. iv. 8 ; 
and with regard to evil tilings, as in the passage before us. 
Longinus (ix. 60) employs the word in the same manner as the 
apostle does here : r/fuv awoicciTai 6 davaros. Death is in store 
for us. It is a destiny which we cannot shun. This is God's 
appointment, and it is the consequence of sin. There breathes 
not a man who can cherish the hope of escaping, for all are 
sinners. The vigorous as well as the feeble — the young as well 
as the old — the prosperous as well as the unfortunate, — must all 
bow beneath the stroke of death. And how important a con- 
sideration is it, that death in this world comes but once to each 
individual ! Were you to die and to come alive again and again, 
passing through life repeatedly, then your neglect of prepara- 
tion for the first encounter with death might be remedied after- 
wards ; but when it is only once you can take the step from 
time into eternity, how irretrievable must be the ruin of dying 
in sin ! What can only happen once, should excite the deepest 
though tfuln ess about the consequences that are to follow. Yet 
multitudes live as if either they were never to die at all, or as if 
they were to have repeated opportunities of preparing for their 
final state. 

As there is but one dying appointed for us in this world, so 
the apostle mentions that this death is followed by judgment. 
It has been made a question, whether it be a trial of each indi- 
vidual after his own death that is meant here, or the general 
judgment of all at the last day. Our Lord's words to the thief 
suffering beside Him (Luke xxiii. 43) — Paul's desire to depart 
and to be with Christ (Phil. i. 23) — the parable of the rich man 
and Laznrus (Luke xvi. 22), — seem all to make it plain, that 
man's state ts fixed at death ; and that whether there be a formal 
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trial or not, the soul not only becomes conscious of its doom, 
bat actually passes either into a state of blessedness or of 
suffering. Still the judgment here mentioned rather appears 
to be, not the process through which each soul passes when sent 
to its own place at death, but the judgment of the great day ; 
because, in the comparison made by the apostle between men 
and Christ, it corresponds to Christ's reappearance at the final 
consummation of all things. One thing, however, is plain from 
the 27th verse, that after death there is no room for further 
probation. When you leave this world, your state for eternity 
is fixed. There is no purgatory, where the evils of negligence 
here can be remedied. In the spiritual world you can have no 
opportunity of seeking that Saviour whom you have disregarded 
upon earth. Between death and judgment nothing intervenes of 
a disciplinary character. You must prepare at once — make pre- 
paration for the two events ; and the same preparation suffices 
for both. Schulz understands teplaLs as referring only to the 
judgment of the wicked, and supposes a contrast between it and 
vmripiav in the next verse — the happy destiny of the righteous. 
But as the apostle is speaking of men in general as appointed to 
death, it is obvious that icplcns must have the same amplitude 
of reference ; and the relation of septals to crarrqptav is not that 
of contrast, but of genus to species. The apostle closes with 
bringing prominently into view the blessed result of the judg- 
ment of one class, whom he particularly describes. Annihilation 
has been concluded from this passage to be the result of the 
judgment of the wicked, because nothing at all is said regarding 
it ; but you might as well infer from 1 Thess. iv. 13-18, where 
the resurrection of the righteous alone is spoken of, that the 
wicked were not even to be raised from the grave, although our 
Lord most expressly states the very reverse (John v. 28). 

Ver. 28 brings the other member of the comparison into 
new, and makes statements regarding Christ that correspond to 
the one dying, and the final judgment of men already men- 
tioned : ovra> suU, so also. This reading, whether you look to 
its external evidence or to its internal suitableness, is decidedly 
superior to ovrax?, which would merely indicate the fact of 
resemblance ; but teal looks back to the ground of the similitude 
contained in ocov : inasmuch as men die but once, so also Christ, 
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as being a man, could devote Himself but once. Christ's dying 
is described as a sacrifice : &ira% vpoaeue^Oek. Mr. Stuart pro- 
poses to give these words a reflexive sense, on the ground that 
the first aor. pass, frequently has a middle signification, parti- 
cularly when the verb wants the first aor. mid. This is true. 
But in the case of the verb before U3, the distinction between 
the different voices is very carefully observed in the New Tes- 
tament. And, in fact, a passive rendering is most suitable in 
this passage ; for the object of the apostle here is not so much 
to describe Christ's activity in respect of His offering, which 
has been amply done already, as to point out the fact, that dying 
once, offered once in sacrifice, He was thus brought under the 
operation of the same law that bears sway over all mankind. 

The purpose of Christ's offering is thus described : ek rb 
iroWSfv avevey/ceiv afxaprtas. Two usages of apcufr&pa as applied 
to sacrifice prevail. It sometimes has the victim placed after it 
in the accusative, as in Heb. vii. 27, xiii. 15, where it signifies, 
like 7rpoa(f>€po) } to offer. But sometimes also it describes, not 
what is done with the victim, but the relation of the victim to 
the sins needing expiation, as in 1 Pet. ii. 24, Isa. liii. 11, 12, 
and the verse before us. Now here Luther, Schlichting, Gro- 
tius, Limborch, and Bleek view the word as synonymous with 
dxfxiipelv in chap. x. 4, to take away, to lift up, to remove. But 
the language of Isaiah, to which the words of Peter and those 
also before us plainly refer, furnishes the true explanation. 
For the prophet says, hip\ wn Dnb'ljn, and xm DWTtpn rorn, 
rendered in the Septuagint, teal ras aftaprlas avr&v avros 
avolaeiy and teal avrbs afiaprias iroXk&v avqvey/cev. Now «D 
signifies to bear as a load, a burden ; and Kfeo signifies, in con- 
nection with sin, to bear one's guilt, to endure the punishment 
of it. Without a doubt, therefore, the words under review 
signify that Christ bore sin, bore its guilt, bore its punishment. 
Our fathers have sinned, says Jeremiah (Lam. v. 7), and we 
have borne their iniquities — ^??9* He bare our sins, says Peter 
(1 Pet. ii. 24), in His own body on the tree — avypeytcep. The 
preposition avd, forming part of this verb, does not refer to 
Christ's elevation upon the cross, as Capellus, Calovius, and 
Wolf suppose, as if the meaning were, He carried up our sins 
to the cross. The simple meaning is, He bore our sins as a 
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burden. They were laid upon him. His death was vicarious. 
It was endured in the room of the guilty. 

Capellus supposes iroXk&v to be here used in opposition to 
all, and to be therefore exclusive of some. But Calvin takes 
quite a different view. He understands the word as denoting 
multitude, in opposition to one. Christ was one person, and 
died but once; and yet His death benefits not one, but myriads: 
" Multos dicit pro omnibus. Certum quidem est non omnes ex 
Christi morte fructum percipere ; sed hoc ideo fit, quia eos 
impedit sua incredulitas." There seems to be the same relation 
between iroW&v and airc/tBe^ofiivoi.^ here, as between tcoafiov 
and tto? 6 irtarewov in John iii. 16. 

As to the one dying of men corresponds the one offering 
of Christ, so to the judgment of men corresponds the second 
coming of Christ. He shall appear a second time, and He 
shall come %6>/>(9 afutprla*;. These are the words upon which 
Edward Irving mainly grounded his doctrine of the peccability 
of Christ' 8 human nature. Because the Saviour is said to come 
the second time without sin, he inferred that He had not been 
altogether without sin when first in this world. But this infer- 
ence directly contradicts chap. iv. 15, where Christ's personal 
character while upon earth is spoken of, and where He is de- 
clared to have been x&>/w afjutpTta?. In the verse before us, 
therefore, these words cannot bear the same sense as in the 
former passage. They manifestly form a contrast, not to 
Christ's character during His first visit to this world, but to 
His work in reference to sin ; and they intimate that what He 
did then in regard to sin, He will not repeat when He comes 
back. He bare the sins of many formerly, but He shall appear 
the second time without sin thus laid as a burden upon Him. 
That something like this must be the import of the phrase, the 
contrast between the different members of the sentence makes 
clear, though it is difficult to translate the words without seem- 
ing to put something in them more than they are fitted to 
express. Capellus, Michaelis, Storr, and Schoettgen understand 
apaprtass in the sense of sin-offering ; but it is only irepl afiap- 
tIos that bears this signification, there being an ellipse of 6wia. 
In 2 Cor. v. 21, the contrast between aputprla and Suceuoauvr) 
shows that afiaprla does not there mean sin-offering, but is put 
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the abstract for the concrete. The idea of Theodoret, that x«/w9 
afiaprla? refers to the condition of the world at Christ's second 
advent, ovk£ti ttjs aftapria*; Kparov<rq$ 9 will not stand the test ; 
and as little is the proposal of Grotius to be listened to, who 
wonld connect these words with to?? ainbv aTretcZexpfLevois. 

Efc aamjpiav most be connected with 6<f>(hj<r€Tcu : He shall 
appear for salvation. This word, often employed to denote the 
blessings believers receive from Christ in this world, — pardon, 
acceptance, peace of conscience, — here signifies the completion 
of their deliverance at the last day. Their bodies are then to 
be redeemed from the power of the grave, and glorified ; and in 
their completed and perfect nature they are to enter upon the 
enjoyment of endless felicity. Tot? avrov anreichexpukvoK: is a 
description of believers. These words are not to be understood 
as referring only to those who may be alive and waiting for 
Christ when He comes : for all Christians from the beginning 
have been admonished to prepare for the coming of their Lord ; 
and none who in any age have complied with this admonition 
shall be put to shame. They shall see Christ, and enter with 
joy into His presence. When it is said, to them that look for 
Him shall He appear, it is not meant that He shall not appear 
to others. Every eye shall see Him. But whilst to the right- 
eous He brings salvation, to the wicked He shall appear as the 
avenger of Heaven's insulted majesty (2 Thess. i. 8). 



CHAPTER X. 




1RSES 1-19 prosecute the subject of the preced- 
ing chapter, in which a comparison was instituted 
between the sanctuary and services of the old eco- 
nomy and the work of Christ. And an important 
additional step is now taken in the argument. Hitherto it has 
been shown that the sacrifices of bulls and goats were figures 
of oar Lord's sacrifice ; and at chap. ix. 13, 14, it was affirmed 
that they sanctified to the purifying of the flesh, while His 
cleansed the conscience. Having thus cautiously prepared the 
*ay — for Jewish prejudices were easily alarmed — the apostle 
now proceeds positively to show that the Levitical sacrifices were 
incapable of blotting out sin. This was implied in what he had 
said, but it is now first plainly stated ; and it is exhibited as 
an inference from the fact already insisted upon, that the old 
economy was a figure, and that its sacrifices were continually 
repeated (vers. 1-4). For confirmation of this inference, so 
opposed to Jewish feelings, passages are adduced from the Old 
Testament ; and the apostle, commenting upon these passages, 
not only repeats what he had said about inutility of sacrifices 
(ver. 11), but also introduces the idea that it was God's un- 
doubted purpose to abolish them (ver. 9). And he closes the 
section with again referring to the passage in Jer. xxxi. 31-34, 
already quoted and commented upon at chap. viii. 7-13. As 
employed there, that passage is made the ground of an inference 
that the Mosaic covenant has become old : as employed here, it 
is made the ground of an inference that sacrifice in particular 
is to be altogether abolished (ver. 18). 

Ver. 1. The law here mentioned denotes the Mosaic insti- 
tutions, the first covenant spoken of at chap. ix. 1. This law 
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has a shadow of good things. Already has this been shown at 
chap. viii. 5 and ix. 9-13 ; but it is here repeated, in order to be 
made the groundwork of the conclusions indicated above. The 
force of gkHlv the apostle illustrates by means of a contrast : 
ataav y ov/c avrijv ttjv eltcova. The Peschito, Luther, Schmid, 
S. Capellus, Grotius, Calovius, Wolf, Boehme, and Ebrard, 
view this contrast as being the same with the contrast exhibited 
in Col. ii. 17, where the law is called otcco, and the gospel crayta. 
This would make sound sense ; but the objection to it is, that 
eltccov means image, and not body or substance. When <r*iA and 
eltcoav are opposed to one another, tnuk means a faint outline, 
a rough sketch, such as a painter makes at the outset; and 
eltcoav a complete and perfect likeness, such as the canvas ex- 
hibits when the painting is finished. In accordance with this 
distinction, (Ecumenius, Gregory of Nazianzum, Cajetan, 
Calvin, Chiysostom, and Theodoret view the passage as teach- 
ing that the law exhibits but a faint shadow of heavenly bless- 
ings, while the gospel sets before us a full and clear revelation 
of them. This, however, undermines the foundation of the 
apostle's argument; for his purpose would not be served by 
considering the relations of the law and of the gospel to the 
future world, but their relation to one another. Now, in so far 
as the law may be viewed as a shadow, the gospel must be con- 
sidered as the body or substance ; for the thing to be proved is 
not the perfection of heaven, but the perfection of Christ's 
sacrifice upon earth. How, then, are atcthv and eucopa here 
related to one another? It is quite a mistake, though one 
almost universally fallen into, to suppose that if o-fciiiv here 
refers to the law, eltcova mu3t of necessity refer to the gospel. 
No such thing. What corresponds to the gospel in these clauses 
is fieXkovrav aryaff&v and Trpayfidrcov. And the apostle, looking 
to these blessings, which the law had foretold were coming, 
say3 that he could not describe it as having exhibited a perfect 
picture of them, but only a faint outline or shadow. Even if 
the law had contained a perfect representation of gospel bless- 
ings, it could not have supplied the place of the gospel itself. 
How poor a substitute for a man is the best painting that ever 
came from an artist's hand ! How much less, then, can the law 
pretend to do for sinners what they need, when it does not con- 
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tarn even an accurate picture of spiritual blessings, but only a 
faint outline and rough sketch of them ! And this view of the 
law leads directly to the conclusion that it can never make sin- 
ners perfect, as the gospel is fitted to do. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that this conclusion would not follow, if you supposed the 
apostle's premiss to be, that the gospel was only a much better 
likeness of heavenly things than the law was. Both, in this case, 
would be inadequate to meet man's necessities. No, the gospel 
embodies the very substance of spiritual blessings ; and it is the 
law only that exhibits an image of them, and that by no means 
a complete one. The negative clause, ov/c aMjv rijv eUova^ is 
plainly suggested to the apostle's mind by the glorious views he 
has been giving of Christ in the preceding chapter. With his 
eyes fixed on the Saviour's transcendent dignity, and an expia- 
tion that extended its influence back to the commencement of 
time, and onwards to the end of the world, he feels that the law, 
if it is to be called a picture of these things, only deserves to be 
styled a rude draught of them. 

Those who view eucova as here denoting the gospel, while 
cKthv means the law, are under the necessity of making fieX- 
\ovrap aryaO&v refer only to heavenly blessings, which narrows 
the import of the phrase too much. We have seen that in chap, 
ix. 11 it means in general the good things bestowed by Christ 
as High Priest of the church — blessings on earth and blessings 
in heaven, grace in time and glory in eternity. And here it is 
more obvious still that this must be the meaning of the words, 
for they stand as a counterpart to the law, and denote that of 
which the law was a shadow. Now the law pointed directly 
and immediately, not to heaven, but to the fulness of time, and 
to the blessings that were to come with the Messiah — redemp- 
tion, pardon, outpouring of the Spirit, and consequent prepara- 
tion for eternal life. That the good things to come here 
mentioned include spiritual blessings as enjoyed in this world, 
is obvious from the clause which the apostle throws in before 
stating his conclusion, kclt hnairrov, *.r.\. These words point 
oat the principal respect in which the law was a shadow, viz. 
by means of its bulls and goats offered in sacrifice for the puri- 
fying of the flesh. Now what was the substance corresponding 
to these T Manifestly the expiatory sacrifice of Christ, which 
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purges the conscience from guilt, and confers a title to eternal 
life. To limit peWovrav arfadSiv to the glories of heaven, 
pushes out of view the relation of the law to the gospel, and 
makes the gospel itself only a picture like the law, though more 
fully and better painted. 

The sacrifices here brought into view as illustrations of the 
shadowy character of the law, are those of the great day of 
annual atonement, the most important of all Jewish offerings. 
Yet what were they I They were but a figure, a faint repre- 
sentation of the true sacrifice which the Messiah was to offer. 
They were therefore worthless in themselves. They were like 
the shadow of food to a hungry man. They were like the 
painting of a life-boat to mariners sinking in the sea. They 
spoke of pardon, but they could not bestow it. They indicated 
the need of it, but they could not supply the want. And the 
apostle, with the view of making this plain, draws attention to 
the exceeding frequency of legal offerings, so different from the 
one sacrifice of Christ described in the preceding chapter, which 
was so perfect as not to need repetition. It is well remarked 
by Tholuck, that the very structure of this clause is fitted to 
suggest the idea of a laborious and wearisome round. The 
words move in measured numbers, there is an intentional re- 
dundancy of expression : yearly, the same sacrifices, in con- 
tinuance, over and over and over again. 

Instead of hvuartu, weighty authorities — A, C, 10, 17, 36, 
Syr., Chrys., Theod., Theophyl. — read Swavrat, which Lach- 
mann and Teschendorf adopt, though Griesbach prefers the 
common reading. With respect to the external authority for 
Svvarai, it will bear comparison with the evidence on the other 
side, and the internal evidence is altogether in its favour. With 
hvvavrai as the reading, the first clause is thrown loose from the 
construction; and you must take as the nominative the supplied 
nominative of 7rpo<r$£pov<rtv, naturally enough wanting therein 
a subordinate member, they, or men, or priests, but one that 
ought to have been expressed in the case of the leading verb. 
Besides, the nominative to irpo<r$4powTtv does not so well suit 
BuvavTM, for it is the insufficiency of the law or of the sacrifices 
of which the apostle is speaking; and in ver. 11, accordingly, 
this verb occurs in the same connection with 6vaUu as its 
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nominative. With Svvarcu as the reading, on the other hand, 
yon have a clear and full and well-constructed sense, the 
nominative being 6 vo/mk. IIpoaepxpiiAvovs means those who 
approach to God by means of the sacrifices of the law. It is 
equivalent to Tmrpevovrax in the next verse. Tekeiaxrcu means 
making perfect, putting the worshipper in a right position with 
respect to God, purging the conscience from the guilt of sin : 
see chap. ix. 9. This the law could not do. The worshipper 
might be most assiduous in approaching to the altar, he might 
observe all the appointed rites ; but these were incompetent to 
procure for him pardon. OvShroTe, not at all: never could 
they accomplish this. The apostle uses the present tense — 
iwarai ; because, though the law was virtually abolished, yet it 
continued to be observed in Jerusalem when he wrote, and his 
object was to withdraw the Jews from dependence upon it. 

Ver. 2. This verse contains a development of the argument 
embodied in the middle clause of the first verse. For the 
insertion of ovk after hrel there is a decided preponderance of 
authority; and therefore this reading has been adopted by 
Erasmus, Bengel, Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf. Yet 
both readings give the same sense; for in the one case you 
must view the clause as a statement, and in the other you 
must make it a question. The latter, however, is much more 
forcible and striking, and hrel is frequently so used in questions 
(Bom. iii. 6). Here, as in chap. ix. 26, there is something to 
be supplied : since, because if the case were otherwise, if the 
sacrifices of the law really could have made the worshippers 
perfect, would they not have ceased being offered? Unques- 
tionably they would. Their object once served, they would have 
been laid aside. Who continues to sow in his field when the 
seed has taken root and is growing ? Who subjects himself to 
medical treatment when his health has been completely restored? 
If the worshippers really had been purged from the guilt of 
sb by the sacrifices of the law, they would no more have ex- 
perienced the pangs of remorse, nor have felt the need of any 
further oblation. Let a perfect atonement once be made, and 
there is no more need of its repetition than there is of another 
sun to shine in the sky. Some few interpreters both retain the 
negative, and translate the verse as a statement, as if the mean- 
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ing were, that Jewish offerings, on the supposition of their being 
effective atonements, would have continued to be offered to the 
end of the world. But this idea is opposed to the whole train 
of thought in the preceding chapter, where repetition is viewed 
as the infallible mark of imperfection ; and it would make the 
different parts of the verse before us contradict one another. 

There is no need of elpot being supplied to Trpocnpepoftewu, 
as many interpreters suppose. The participle is often used in 
Greek where we employ the infinitive ; and it expresses the 
peculiar shade of thought, that the thing indicated by the 
participle, though connected with the action of the finite verb, 
existed independently of it. And this may furnish an explana- 
tion of the fact, that there is no verb more frequently followed 
by a participle than wauecOcu. Everything that ceases must 
have previously existed. The words before us may be well 
enough rendered, Would they not have ceased being offered, 
ceased as offerings? (Winer, 397.) Ke/caBapftevovs — or, accord- 
ing to the reading contained in D, E, and adopted by Tischen- 
dorf, xemOapurftivovs — is here employed to express the idea 
already exhibited in rekeUtiaai. It being the effect of sacrifice 
that is described, it is plain that tins word does not refer to 
sanctification, but to justification, and means being cleansed 
from the guilt of sin. One efficient sacrifice alone is needed 
for this purpose ; and the apostle's words imply, that individuals 
who have once obtained the benefit of such a sacrifice are 
placed in a position of security. Their sins are for ever 
pardoned. Once for all they are purged from guilt; and if 
they have a right view of their state, they can no more be 
agonized with the consciousness of sin. The apostle does not 
mean to say that persons really pardoned will lose the con- 
sciousness of having been guilty, or will be perfectly free from 
sins and shortcomings in days to come, but only that they will 
not again fall back into the position of unpardoned sinners, to 
be burdened with a load of guilt which they cannot throw off. 
There is no true purgation of conscience but that which is 
abiding in its effects, and prepares the individual for serving 
the living God in spirit and in truth (chap. ix. 14). 

Ver. 3. This verse points out how much the Mosaic sacri- 
fices differed from such a perfect sacrifice as he had supposed 
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in the preceding verse. Not only did they not do for the 
worshippers what is there described, aXKd, but, on the contrary, 
by their continued repetition they rather excited and perpetuated 
the consciousness of sin. They reminded the worshippers of 
their guilt as still existing, and needing expiation. True, even 
under the gospel we are reminded of our sins. ' But the cases 
are widely different. The sacrifices of the law. brought sins 
to remembrance as not yet sufficiently atoned for, — every new 
sacrifice making the worshippers feel that former sacrifices had 
not fully answered their end. Any efficacy they had, had all 
been expended within a limited space, and the burden of guilt 
still remained upon the conscience. There had not been re- 
ceived a full, free, and irrevocable pardon. How different is it 
with the remembrance of sins which believers have under the 
gospel ! Their gratitude for the marvellous mercy they have 
received is stirred up by it ; and they know that the expiation 
to which they are trusting can never lose its power. The 
apostle is not to be understood as meaning that the sins of the 
current year only were brought to mind by the Levitical offer- 
ings, as if all former sins had been quite cancelled. Sacrifices 
of slain beasts only sanctified to the purifying of the flesh (chap, 
ix. 13), removing social and ecclesiastical disabilities ; but they 
never at any time made real expiation of inward guilt. They 
were therefore fitted, as often as they were offered, to remind 
the worshippers of all their sins, to renew the sad thought of 
their accumulated offences. The yearly slaying of bulls and 
goats exhibited to their view the penal death which as sinners 
they merited; and in so far as any of them really were 
pardoned, it was on the ground of what the Messiah was to 
do, whom true believers were enabled with more or less dis- 
tinctness to recognise as foreshadowed by the services of the 
law. Philo (de vita Mosis } lib. iii. p. 669) uses a phrase exactly 
similar to the apostle's language, though applied by him only 
to impenitent and unref ormed transgressors : Ovalat, teal ev)(al 
ovXuvtv afiaprq/idrfov aXX' inro/nnjatv ipydfyvrcu. M'Lean's 
idea, that it is God's remembrance the apostle is referring to, 
is inconsistent with the contrast plainly made between firihejiiav 
<nm$n)<jw afiaprt&v and avd/ivr)<ris afjutprt&v. The meaning 
is, in them, or by them, dvaUus understood : there is a yearly 
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remembrance on the part of the sinner of his sins. His con- 
science is not freed by them from the burden of guilt. 

Ver. 4. What is shown in the preceding verses regarding the 
inadequacy of the Levitical offerings, from their continual repe- 
tition, is confirmed in this verse by an argument grounded upon 
the nature of things. Expiation by the blood of slain beasts is 
impossible. This position is laid down by the apostle as one that 
appeals to our common sense, and that carries its evidence to a 
considerate mind in the very terms of it. A brute beast taken 
by force, pierced with the sacrificial knife, dying as its blood 
flows out, itself all the while unconscious of what is going on ! 
How, in the nature of things, can such a service expiate the 
guilt of rational and responsible beings ? The means and the 
end are utterly disproportioned to one another. There is no 
correspondence between them. Just as rationally might you 
employ the animal to perform the various duties incumbent 
upon you in life. No ; the blood of slain beasts never can ex- 
piate guilt, never did, never will. The thing is impossible. It 
was mere ceremonial purification the ancient sacrifices effected ; 
but they did nothing to remove the guilt or to cut off the eternal 
consequences of sin. These ends, common sense must allow, 
could only be attained, if attained at all, by such a sacrifice as 
the apostle had described at ix. 14 — the sacrifice of the incar- 
nate Son of God, who, having power over His own life, offered 
Himself with the full consent of His own will, and brought 
means into operation for the moral renovation of mankind, that 
with pure consciences they might serve the living God. 

'Afaupew afiaprrlw; has the same meaning as irepieketv 
afutpria? in x. 11, and ek aOenjaiv ajMaprlas in ix. 26. It 
denotes to put away sins, to expiate their guilt, to render satis- 
faction to justice for them, so as to secure the pardon and 
acceptance of the sinner. 

Ver. 5. What is affirmed in ver. 4 is the boldest statement 
the apostle has yet ventured to make. He has indeed said in 
chap. ix. 13 what implied as much, viz. that sacrifices of slain 
beasts sanctified to the purifying of the flesh ; but here he posi- 
tively declares that they had no power at all to purge the con- 
science. The thing was impossible. He has advanced with 
great caution, so as not unnecessarily to excite prejudice ; but 
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he now feels he has said something that would give extreme 
offence to Jewish minds, and therefore he considers it necessary 
to fortify his position by appealing to the authority of the Old 
Testament. He first adduces a passage from Ps. xl. 6—8, 
where sacrifices, and offerings, and burnt-offerings are spoken 
of as not in themselves acceptable to God, or fitted to propitiate 
His favour, and where another method is indicated as that by 
which this great object was to be accomplished. 

The fact that the apostle cites this psalm, and puts the words 
of it in the mouth of the Messiah, shows it was designed as a 
prediction of Christ. It is quite inconsistent with the inspira- 
tion of the New Testament, to suppose that the psalm originally 
referred only to David, and that the apostle, finding some por- 
tions of it suitable to his purpose, made a use of them which had 
never been contemplated before. In this case his argument 
would have no force. He would only be trifling with his 
readers. Our Lord's own statement, that in the Psalms, as well 
as in the law of Moses and in the prophets, there were things 
written concerning Him (Luke xxiv. 44), warrants us to look 
for Messianic psalms, and not for one or two merely, but for a 
considerable number. Now, if there are Messianic psalms, who 
can mark them out to us so well as the apostles T Surely their 
application of a psalm to Christ is the best of all evidence that 
it is a Messianic psalm. Hengstenberg, however, maintains 
(Comm. tiber die PsaL ii. 323) that the fortieth Psalm refers 
only to David, and denies that the quotation of it in Hebrews 
warrants any other conclusion. His argument is to the follow- 
ing effect : that a double element was embraced in the sin-offer- 
ings of the law, viz. what man did in offering them, and what 
God granted in receiving them. In both these respects they 
were figurative merely. The obligation of man was only 
pictured by them, but not fulfilled; and so equally reconciliation 
was only represented by them, but not bestowed. The psalm 
therefore, concludes Hengstenberg, though wholly Davidic, fur- 
nishes a clear proof of the principle laid down by the apostle in 
Heb. x. 4 ; and he could not have found in the Old Testament 
another passage more suitable to his purpose. But this reason- 
ing, even were it without a single flaw, is quite aside from the 
question. The argument for the Messianic application of the 
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psalm is, not that it is fitted to prove the inefficiency of animal 
sacrifices, bnt that it is represented by the apostle as uttered in 
the person of Christ. It is not the use of the psalm suggested 
by Hengstenberg that in reality is made, bnt a very different 
one ; and it admits of no doubt, that, according to the apostle's 
view, the argument is far more direct, and complete, and con- 
clusive. The argument, as it is represented by Hengstenberg, is 
not conclusive to the extent to which it is carried in our text. 
It is only conclusive negatively against the efficiency of animal 
sacrifices ; but it is not conclusive positively for the sacrifice of 
Christ, as the thing to be substituted in their room, according to 
the apostle's view. You have the taking away of the first (see 
ver. 9), but you have no establishment of the second. Nay, 
not only does Hengstenberg's view of the psalm not carry you 
all the length to which the apostle goes, but it leads you into 
positive error at the point where you stop short. For if the 
psalm is descriptive of David only, and not at all of Christ, then, 
as it is David's doing of the will of Ood that is represented as 
coming in the room of burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sin, and 
as no one will pretend that David ever made an actual expia- 
tion, you are shut up to the conclusion that it is the sinner's own 
personal obedience that is the proper substitute for sacrifice ; and 
this conclusion the apostle ought to have drawn. But this is not 
the doctrine of Scripture. True ; obedience is better than all 
whole burnt-offerings ; but it is not man's own obedience that 
is to occupy the place of burnt-offerings. The apostle's view of 
the psalm is, that it points out Christ's doing of the will of God 
by the offering of Himself in sacrifice as the thing which was to 
supply the place of the inefficient offerings of the law. It must 
therefore have been designed from the first as a prediction, not 
only negatively of the abolition of the sacrifices and offerings of 
the law, but also positively of the substitution of Christ in their 
room; otherwise the apostle stands convicted of having mis- 
applied the word of God. 

Are we then to suppose that the whole of the fortieth Psalm 
refers to Christ ? This conclusion cannot well be avoided, for it 
runs in the same person from beginning to end, and no indica- 
tion is given of a change of subject. Are we then to exclude all 
reference to David himself? Not exactly so. The predictions of 
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the book of Psalms seem all to rise up out of the psalmist's own 
experience as their groundwork. The circumstances and events 
of his life, the feelings and sentiments of his heart, the persecu- 
tions to which he was exposed, and the throne upon which he 
sat, form a basis upon which his mind, elevated by the Spirit 
of God, rears a superstructure of Messianic predictions. The 
machinery is all suggested by his own condition. The feelings 
expressed are such as he himself has experienced. And thus it 
happens, that in the most thoroughly Messianic psalms there are 
some things which admit of application to David himself ; for 
Christ and His people resemble one another in a variety of 
particulars. There are other things, however, which, as Peter 
affirms (Acts ii. 29-31), do not bear to be applied to any but 
the Messiah Himself; the Psalmist in uttering them having 
been elevated by the Spirit of God to a point far above his own 
individual position. The whole of the psalm is descriptive of 
Christ ; but it takes its colouring, it borrows its imagery, from 
the experiences, and trials, and sorrows of David. 

There is one verse of this psalm which seems to furnish a 
strong argument against the idea of its being Messianic, viz. 
ver. 12 : " Mine iniquities have taken hold upon me, so that I 
am not able to look up ; they are more than the hairs of mine 
head, therefore my heart faileth me." To this objection it is 
replied by some, that ity means not only iniquity, but also the 
punishment of sin, calamity, wretchedness (See Ges. Thesaurus, 
p. 1000), and that this latter meaning ought to be assigned to 
it in the verse under consideration. This is the view taken by 
S. Capellus, who translates 'rtng, pcenas meat. But even though 
you retain the more common signification of the word, it does 
not furnish an objection of much force against the Messianic 
interpretation of the psalm. For what must such words as you 
find in ver. 12 mean in the mouth of Christ, but the iniquities 
which He has taken upon Him ? They are not His own sins, 
but the sins of others laid to His charge. They are His by 
imputation ; they are reckoned to Him, and He willingly takes 
the burden. Hence in 2 Cor. v. 21 He is said to be made sin 
for us, though He knew no sin Himself. And there is another 
consideration, which makes it plain that even the 12th verse 
of the fortieth Psalm does not describe David's own case, but 
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refers, like the rest of the psalm, to the Messiah ; and that is 
the circumstance that there is no prayer for pardon intro- 
duced after the mention of iniquities innumerable like the 
hairs of the head. Now, one cannot help thinking, that if the 
Psalmist had been speaking of himself only, he would have sup- 
plicated, as in other such cases, the forgiveness of the sins he 
was confessing. 

Vers. 5-10. The passage quoted by the apostle in vers. 5-7 
is put into the mouth of Christ, and it is said to be spoken by 
Him when elaepxpfxevo? €t? top Koayuov. To the common idea 
that these words refer to the birth of Christ, it has been objected, 
that there are many things in the psalm, both before and after 
what is quoted, which can only be explained of what happened 
during our Lord's abode upon earth ; and therefore it has been 
supposed, that the introductory clause used by the apostle must 
be applied to the commencement of His public ministry. But 
though the fortieth Psalm, taken as a whole, plainly refers to the 
period of Christ's deepest suffering and distress, yet this does not 
hinder the application of the verses quoted to the time of His 
advent ; for in them he looks back to an earlier period. " Sacri- 
fice and offering Thou didst not desire; then said I, Lo, I 
come." When said He this ? Before the suffering state began 
which the psalm describes. We must understand the apostle's 
words, therefore, to refer literally to His coming into the world, 
and not to His entrance upon public life. 

The various offerings mentioned, Ovaiav teal irpoa<f>opdp 9 
okoKavrdfiara koX irepl dfutpria^ are designed to describe the 
Levitical sacrifices as a whole. Qvalav is the translation of rot 
which means a bloody sacrifice in general, but also sometimes 
specifically a peace-offering ; and this must be the meaning here, 
as other kinds of sacrifices are mentioned. Upoafapdv, repre- 
senting nrc&> denotes a meat-offering, an offering of the fruits of 
the earth. 'OXoxairrw/Ltara and irepl afiaprias, corresponding, 
the one to »w, and the other to HKtpn, mean burnt-offerings or 
holocausts, and sin-offerings. The Greek irepl afiaprriws is 
elliptical, dvaia requiring to be supplied. 

The last clause of ver. 5 exhibits a singular deviation from 
the original Hebrew : 7 nna DytK. These words are rendered 
in the Septuagint a&fia Bk KaTqprfotD fioi, and the apostle adopts 
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this rendering. Now what is the meaning of the clause as it 
stands in the book of Psalms ? It was long the prevailing idea 
that it contained an allusion to the practice described in Ex. xxi. 
6, Dent xv. 17, of boring the ear of a servant, in token that he 
was to be a servant to his master for life ; and its meaning was 
thus supposed to be, " Thou hast bored mine ears ; Thou hast 
made me Thy servant perpetually." To this view, however, it 
may be objected, that it was only one ear that was perforated in 
the case referred to. It is quite a different verb, too, viz. Snn, 
that is employed in Exodus to describe the process. Had the 
Psalmist intended to make an allusion to the ancient rite in 
question, he would doubtless have employed the very words 
used in the description of it. Besides, rra rather signifies to 
tig, to excavate, than to bore. It is now generally supposed, 
therefore, that the words of the Psalmist are rather analogous 
to such expressions as these, in Isa. 1. 5, Ijfc y nn& ; and in 1 Sam. 
xx. 2, 'JTK TOP, and mean, " Thou hast opened eaip to me ; Thou 
hast made me Thy willing and obedient servant." n^s, however, 
is a much stronger word than either nna or fty ; and therefore it 
may be made a question whether it refers, as these two words 
always do, to the removal of obstructions which have impeded 
hearing, or whether it has not rather been designedly chosen to 
describe the original excavation of ears, the first construction or 
making of them. When this word, for example, is applied to a 
ditch, it does not mean gathering out rubbish that has fallen 
into it, but it means digging it so as to make a ditch where there 
was none before. And, on the same principle, the words before 
us must mean, " Thou hast dug out ears for me — Thou hast made 
me a being with human ears — Thou hast made me a man ;" and 
the inference from this is, that there is a consequent obligation 
to do the will of God : " Thou hast given to me powers, organs, 
and faculties ; and the employment of these according to Thy 
will is a duty incumbent upon me." 

Various methods have been tried to account for the difference 
between the Greek and Hebrew texts. Some have supposed 
that the apostle of his own accord wrote a&fui instead of wrla 
or wto, and that the Septuagint was afterwards altered to bring 
it into agreement with him. But this view is altogether inad- 
missible ; for there is no evidence to show that Surra was known 
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as a reading before the days of Irenssus ; and it is quite incon- 
ceivable, that when the Septuagint was so much in the hands 
of Jews, its true reading could be displaced by one from the 
Christian Scriptures. We are shut up, therefore, to the con- 
clusion, that a£>fjLa was the original reading of the Septuagint, 
and that the apostle took his reading from it. Others have 
imagined that the Septuagint reading corresponds to what 
originally stood in the Hebrew text ; and that the Hebrew word 
was altered by the Jews after the days of Christy in order to 
weaken the testimony borne to His Messiahship by the Old 
Testament Peirce suggests *pa W, then a body, as what may 
have been the original reading; and others have conjectured 
D*Dl|g, bones. But if either of these readings, or any other, had 
been the original one, it is quite incredible that it would have 
disappeared from every copy at so late a period, and not a trace 
of it have ever afterwards been seen. All authority, then, goes 
to prove that D^TK is the true Hebrew reading, and a&fia the 
true Greek one. The question, therefore, comes back upon us, 
Why did the Seventy deviate from the text which they had 
before them ? Perhaps they might imagine that the phrase 
employed in the psalm was not quite clear and intelligible ; and 
viewing it as a figurative expression, where part was put for the 
whole, their object might be to resolve the figure. And in fact 
their version expresses substantially the same idea as the Hebrew 
text, only somewhat more fully. What says the Hebrew? 
" Thou hast dug out ears for me — Thou hast made me a being 
with human ears — Thou hast made me a man." What says the 
Greek ? " Thou hast organized a body for me." The two ex- 
pressions coincide perfectly as to their essential meaning. The 
possession of human ears, the possession of a human body, 
obliges to the service of God: all powers received from the 
Most High ought to be employed in doing His will. Accord- 
ingly we are told in Phil. ii. 7, that Christ's being made in the 
likeness of men, was equivalent to His taking upon Him the 
form of a servant ; and in Matt. xx. 28, we hear Him saying to 
His disciples, " Whosoever will be chief among you, let him be 
vour servant ; even as the Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give His life a ransom for many." 
Our Lord received human ears from God, or, which is the same 
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thing, He received a human body from God; and it is His 
own frequent declaration, that He was sent not to do His own 
will, but the will of His Father in heaven. " I must work the 
works of Him that sent me while it is day" (John ix. 4). 

It has been made a question, whether the occurrence of the 
word a&fia in the passage, as exhibited in the Septuagint, is not 
the apostle's main reason for citing it, and whether it would 
have equally answered his purpose if Srra had been the render- 
ing there made. Doubtless it would have served his purpose as 
really, though not perhaps so obviously. His object is to show 
that burnt-offerings and sin-offerings never had the power of 
propitiating God's favour, but that this end only could be 
accomplished by Christ's doing the will of God. Each man's 
own obedience, if it were perfect, would be the true offering 
for him to present to God. But this offering, in the case of no 
man, is without spot and blemish ; and therefore in the case of 
no man can it be accepted as satisfactory. Christ, therefore, 
became our substitute ; and His work was to do what we could 
not accomplish — to yield a perfect obedience to God in our 
nature. His ear was ever attentive to His Father's voice ; it 
was His meat and His drink to do His Father's will. And 
accordingly the apostle has already (Heb. v. 7-9) exhibited His 
perfect obedience, amid sorrows and distresses pressing heavily 
upon Him, as the substantial essence of His propitiation. It 
was not obedience simply, however, that was necessary, but 
obedience unto death — to the effusion of His blood ; and the 
apostle accordingly declares, that the will of God was accom- 
plished by Him through the offering of His body once for all. 
Now the question is, whether such an idea as this could have 
been gathered from the psalm, as it stands in the Hebrew text. 
Undoubtedly, when <r&/jui is used, the idea strikes you more 
readily, for you infer at once that the Saviour's body was to take 
the place of burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sin, and that it 
most therefore suffer a violent death, as they did. But even 
with imia as the reading, you would come to the same conclusion, 
though more slowly ; for, after finding that the Messiah's doing 
of the will of God was represented as the true propitiation, and 
not slain beasts, you would at once start the question, How could 
there be any analogy between the slaughter of these beasts and 
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Christ's doing of the will of God, unless that will required that 
He should die like them? His doing of the will of God is 
represented as putting an end to burnt-offerings and sin-offer- 
ings ; and therefore plainly it is implied that He Himself takes 
their place. If obedience on His part, short of death, would have 
sufficed, then how came these animal sacrifices to be instituted 
by God at all? If you say they were instituted simply to 
exhibit the doom which sin merits, then the necessity for them 
would have been as great now as ever. They have ceased, how- 
ever, because all they taught in reference to the demerit of sin 
has been far more impressively taught in the person of Christ 
dying as a victim upon the accursed tree. They have ceased, 
because supplanted by Him ; and in His human body received 
from God He has made a real expiation, to which they stood in 
the relation of types and shadows. This is the doctrine of the 
psalm, whether you follow the Hebrew text or the Septuagint 
translation quoted by the apostle. 

The clause h> K€<f>a\i&t fiifiklov yeypairrcu rrepl e/xov re- 
quires some consideration. Doubtless in the psalm "»DD~n?JD 
denotes roll or volume of the book, so designated from being 
rolled round a cylinder, which is also the etymology of our own 
word volume ; and K€<f>a\lSi fiifiklov must be viewed as desig- 
nating the same thing, though tcetfxiTds itself primarily refers 
to the knob or extremity of the stick round which the parch- 
ments circled. Some have imagined that the phrase here means 
commencement of the book, or chapter of the book ; but this is 
gratuitously to place the seventy translators at variance with 
their original. Not even in classic Greek is ice^aXi? the word 
employed to denote chapter, but K€<pd\au>v (Steph. Thes. 4912). 
The book here mentioned must be viewed as denoting particularly 
the Pentateuch, because in the days of David, who penned this 
passage, hardly any more of the Old Testament was written. 
The meaning of ytypairrcu, irepl i/iov admits of no doubt. It 
indicates that something was written in the Pentateuch regard- 
ing, or concerning, the person spoken of. But Hengstenberg 
maintains that the meaning of the corresponding Hebrew words 
is altogether different — that v? an ? must s >g n ^J that which is 
prescribed to me, or laid down in the law as my duty. In 
defence of this rendering he appeals to 2 Kings xxii. 13, where 
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the analogous phrase ^ vy 3*nan occurs : u Because our fathers 
have not hearkened unto the words of this book, to do accord- 
ing unto all that which is written to us," or prescribed to us. 
And he fortifies this conclusion by referring to Josh. 1. 7 and 
1 Kings ii. 3 ; but these two passages have no bearing upon the 
question, because the phraseology is altogether different : they 
only show that the Pentateuch contains moral prescriptions, 
which no one denies. Gesenius takes the same view as Heng- 
stenberg, not indeed of the whole sentence, but of the clause 
under consideration ; and so does Rosenmiiller. Now it must be 
allowed that in 2 Kings xxii. 13 •? does bear most naturally 
the signification assigned to it by these distinguished critics ; 
but it is equally true that, in connection with verbs of speaking, 
writing, and knowing, it bears several other significations. It 
is applied to designate the material upon which you write, be it 
parchment or stone, as in Deut. vi. 9, xi. 20, Ex. xxxiv. 1. It 
is also employed to mark out the party to whom you send a 
communication, whether it prescribes anything to him or not, 
as in 2 Chron. xxx. 1, Ezra iv. 7. And it is likewise used to 
describe the subject, be it person or thing, about which or con- 
cerning which communication is made. Of this last significa- 
tion you have undoubted examples, as Gesenius himself allows, 
in Judg. ix. 3, *' And the brethren of his mother spake V?y, re- 
garding him ;" in 1 Kings v. 13 (iv. 33), " Solomon spake 
Wtyi /y, concerning trees:" see also Gen. xli. 15, Job xxx. 16 ; 
and others might be produced. Now this is the signification which 
the LXX. have assigned to ?V in the clause before us, and the 
apostle has taken the same signification ; and why should it not 
be adopted ? Rabbi Solomon takes this view, though he sup- 
poses the psalm to refer to David himself and the children of 
Israel ; and in order to show that something has been written 
concerning them in the Pentateuch, he quotes the passage 
(Ex. xxiv. 7) where they are introduced as saying, " All that 
the Lord God hath said we will do, and be obedient." Aben- 
Ezra translates the words in the same manner, though he 
applies them only to David himself; and with the view of 
explaining them, supposes that the Psalmist in the time of his 
affliction had vowed a vow, and caused it to be recorded, and 
that this record is the book to which allusion is made (Thesaurus 
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Theohgico-PhihhgicxiSy torn. i. p. 622). What, then, is the 
reason for giving a new translation of these words? The 
reason is not philological, but theological. The reason is, the 
supposition that the psalm relates only to David himself, and 
not at all to the Messiah ; and there is a difficulty felt in point- 
ing out where anything is said regarding David in the Pen- 
tateuch. But this reason vanishes whenever you allow the 
Messiah to be the subject of the psalm ; and the translation 
given by the LXX. is sufficient to prove that this view prevailed 
long before the days of the apostle. Nay, I am persuaded that 
the original Hebrew phrase, not to speak of the Seventy's trans- 
lation, of itself supplies a powerful argument in support of the 
Messianic interpretation. For conceive the psalm to be purely 
Davidic, and is there not something presumptuous in David's 
singling himself out from all other Jews, as if he first did the 
will of God, or did it in a way reached by none of his predeces- 
sors, — as if, moreover, the book of the law was addressed to him 
more than to the rest of God's people ? The graphic language, 
" Lo, I come," manifestly points to a greater than David ; and 
the phrase v? 3V) ?? well translated yirfpawrai, irepl i/ju>v } declares 
the fact that something had been written regarding the per- 
sonage spoken of in the Pentateuch. And as if to confirm the 
view given by the Septuagint, and to warrant the apostle's 
adoption of it, our Lord Himself speaks in Luke xxiv. 44 of 
the things yeypafifiiva irepl ifjuov, written concerning me, in the 
law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the Psalms. And if 
it be asked, where are those things about Christ in the books of 
Moses specially referred to in the passage we are considering ? 
the answer is, that you have them in the promises given to our 
first parents, and repeated more fully and clearly to Abraham ; 
and you have them also in the sacrifices and ceremonial rites 
instituted by Moses, which were all prefigurations of the great 
atoning sacrifice of Christ. It is a most unfounded assertion, 
surely, that even the apostles do not represent the Levitical 
offerings as types of the sacrifice of Christ, but only take 
occasion from them to exhibit Him as a high priest, and His 
death as an expiatory sacrifice (Ernesti, p. 825). The whole 
Epistle to the Hebrews exclaims against such a statement. 
What are the five last chapters we have been considering, but 
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a minute and laboured comparison of the one with the other ? 
And what do the words cr/cui and irapafSokr) and avrlrviro^ 
mean, but that the former were shadows and likenesses and 
prefigurative types of the latter? And what evidence have 
we that the Jews took such a view of their own sacrificial 
offerings ? Doubtless multitudes of them did not take it, but 
rested in the law, as of itself sufficient to save them. But this 
was their great mistake, and what led them to reject the 
promised Deliverer when He came. The true question is, 
What view did the Old Testament warrant pious Israelites to 
form ? Did it not, while prescribing animal sacrifices, speak 
of them in disparaging terms, as not sufficient to satisfy God, 
as in the fortieth Psalm ? Did it not, while describing these 
offerings as presented on account of sins, declare that it wa3 
the Great Deliverer who was to turn away unrighteousness 
from Jacob ? 

Did it not, while requiring the sins of the people to be con- 
fessed over the sacrifices, and thus laid upon them, describe the 
Messiah as having the iniquity of us all laid upon Him? (Isa. 
liii. 6.) Did it not, whilst appointing the animals offered in 
sacrifice to be slain, that their blood might gush out, represent 
the Messiah as wounded for our transgressions, bruised for our 
iniquities, and brought as a lamb to the slaughter ? (Isa. liii. 5, 
7.) In the Old Testament itself the prefigurative character of 
animal sacrifices is not obscurely taught ; and when the apostle 
reasoned from them to Christ, as in the chapter before us, he 
was not making bare assertions of his own, but he was proceed- 
ing upon principles which well-instructed Jews could not but 
acknowledge to themselves had a basis in their own Scriptures. 
If the analogies he points out had been purely his own invention, 
a mere afterthought, his arguments could not possibly have 
made the smallest impression upon any Jewish mind. Fanciful 
analogies may have weight with parties already convinced, but 
they are mere chaff as addressed to a real opponent. 

The part of the psalm that is quoted in ver. 7 is thrown 
into a different shape by the apostle. He makes rod irotrjaai 
dependent upon fj/c<o ; whereas in the Septuagint it is governed 
by a word coming after, rj^ov\ij6r]v, which the apostle omits. 
This change of construction, however, does not make the 
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smallest change upon the sense ; and the reason, doubtless, why 
it was made, was that no more of the psalm might be quoted 
than was really necessary to the purpose in hand. 

In vers. 8 and 9 the apostle repeats the quotation, that his 
readers might deliberately consider it, and that he might make 
it the ground of an important inference bearing upon his sub- 
ject. It has been remarked, that in repeating it he leaves out 
the word a&fia, and all that clause containing it, as if to indi- 
cate that his conclusion did not rest specially upon that word, but 
upon the general sense of the whole passage. And what is 
meant by avaipei to irp&rrov ? He, that is, Christ, coming into 
the world, taketh away the first. What is meant by the first ? 
It is the sacrifices, and offerings, and burnt-offerings, and offer- 
ings for sin. These the Saviour abolished, as was predicted 
in the book of Psalms. Their abolition is one thing which 
David foretold. They are abrogated. They are no longer 
binding. Their day lasted from Moses to Christ, but it is now 
gone for ever. And what is meant by the second ? Plainly it 
is Christ's doing of the will of God. This He substituted in 
the room of all the ancient sacrifices. They continued in force 
till He came, but now He is the only medium of access to God. 
That the doing of the will of God includes not only the Saviour's 
active obedience all His life through, but also His passive obe- 
dience, or His obedience unto death, we have already shown ; 
and the apostle, in ver. 10, takes care to draw special attention 
to this circumstance. Thus it appeared that, even in the days 
of David, intimation had been given of a new order of things to 
be established by the Messiah, involving the abolition of the old 
sacrifices, and the substitution of another of superior efficacy. 

Ver. 10. This verse shows how the will of God stood con- 
nected with the expiation of man's guilt. Plainly it is the will 
of God as carried into effect by Christ that is meant. And the 
special act of obedience on the part of Christ that is brought 
into view is His submission to death, not as exclusive of His 
life of holy obedience, but as the culminating point of it, and 
that without which all the rest would have failed to accomplish 
what man's exigencies required. We have already seen that 
the contrast presented in the psalm between sacrifices of bulls 
and goats, and the Messiah doing the will of God, can only be 
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tccounted for on the supposition that that will included His 
taking their place, and doing something to which their slaughter 
bore a resemblance. But what likeness is there between the 
death of a brute beast and morality in human life T You get 
no likeness until you bring into view the Saviour's violent death 
upon the cross. It has been well remarked, that ev and Bui are 
here used with marked propriety ; iv pointing out God's will as 
the original ground and source of the scheme of redemption, 
and &a indicating the channel through which the divine pur- 
pose was carried into effect. And this is conformable with all 
the other representations of Scripture on the subject, which 
never countenance the false though not uncommon idea, that 
it was Christ's death which first produced favourable feelings 
towards man in the divine mind. On the contrary, Christ's 
death itself was a fruit of Qod's love. " God so loved the world, 
that He gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life." The 
divine will or purpose stood first in the order of causation, as is 
also declared in Eph. i. 5, 9, 11, 2 Tim. i. 9 ; then Christ's 
obedience unto death comes in as a remedial measure, its special 
purpose being to meet the claims of the broken law ; and lastly, 
there are the blessings of redemption, pardon, and acceptance 
flowing through that death to believers. 'Hyuurft&vot expresses 
the same idea as teeicaOapfUvoixi in ver. 2, and /caBapui in chap, 
ix. 14; and being employed to describe what immediately results 
from the sacrifice of Christ, these words do not refer to the 
inward change denominated sanctification, but to the removal 
of guilt from the conscience. They are both employed in the 
Septuagint as renderings of the Hebrew word ">B3, whose appro- 
priate meaning is to expiate, to make atonement for an offence. 
Through the offering of Christ's body we have atonement made 
for us. Our sins are blotted out, and we are dedicated to God's 
service. It is Christ's sacrifice that reconciles us to God, and 
brings us into the position of accepted children, to be guided by 
His Spirit, and prepared by His grace for eternal life. 'Hyuur- 
pivoi ia-pipy as a perfect tense, does not express something taking 
place at all times : we are sanctified or reconciled by Christ's 
offering ; as if the meaning were, generation after generation 
sinners are thus brought to God. To express this idea a present 

VOI*. II. G 
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tense would have been employed, ayia^ofiepoi iafiev or &yta£o- 
l*€0a. The words actually used by the apostle must mean: 
either, we Christians have been reconciled to God by the death 
of His Son, and so are now His people ; or, we sinners of man- 
kind have had expiation made for us by Christ, and so are now 
invited to repentance. The use of the first person, which must 
include the apostle himself, seems to decide in favour of the 
former view. It has been made a question whether 4<f>dira^ 
should be understood as qualifying ijyuurfievoi iafiev or irpoa- 
<f>opa$. This is a question of no moment, for the meaning is 
the same in either case ; and, in fact, both collocations of words 
are actually made by the apostle. In the 2d verse anraS* is con- 
joined with K€tca0apfieiH)v$, which means the same as rjyiaa pivot,-, 
and in chap. ix. 28, aired; is coupled with irpoaevexOek, which 
expresses the same idea as irpoafopas. The arrangement of the 
words, however, certainly favours the idea that itfwrraj; here 
qualifies irpoafopas ; and the same idea is confirmed by what 
follows : for the apostle, as if starting from the word i<f>aira^ 
immediately proceeds to exhibit the one sacrifice of Christ, in 
contrast with the numerous offerings that were presented day 
after day by the Levitical priests. 

Vers. 11-18. On account of the great importance of the 
subject, the apostle renews the comparison already made between 
Christ and the Levitical priests ; and he does so with the view 
of preparing the way for another citation from the Old Testa- 
ment confirmatory of his doctrine. This renewed comparison is 
made in vers. 11-14 ; and the passage is quoted, and a conclu- 
sion drawn from it, in vers. 15-18. 

Vers. 11, 12. KaX connects the whole section (vers. 11-14) 
with what goes before, and points back particularly to e</*Mra£. 
It is a re-statement of what is embodied in that word that fol- 
lows. Yet the connection is not such that /cal can be rendered 
namely, as Tholuck proposes. True, it does not introduce a 
new thought, but it introduces the old thought in new aspects. 
Two readings are found in ver. 11, viz. apx^peis and Upevs, 
both supported by weighty authorities, and both having de- 
fenders among modern critics. How apxtepeis should have 
come to be substituted in the room of lepev? we can imagine, 
seeing it is the high priest of whom the apostle has chiefly been 
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speaking, and the very phrase here employed occurs in chap. 
v. 1, viii. 3 ; but if apxtepevs was the original reading, it is not 
so easy to conceive how it should have collapsed into Upek. 
Besides, as the apostle has taken tear hnavrbv in its definite 
sense of yearly in the preceding sections, speaking of the high 
priest, chap. ix. 25, x. 1, it is requisite to understand icaff 
f)pepav in this verse as literally meaning daily; and of course in 
this case Upeix; is the only proper reading, for it was the ordi- 
nary priests who performed the daily ministrations. It is true 
that waff fffiipav is used in chap. vii. 27 with regard to the high 
priest, but there is no contrast there to prevent it from receiving 
the more general meaning of continually. The specific feature 
of the section on which we are now entering is, that it is not 
the high priest in particular, but the priests in general, the 
whole priestly order, who are now brought upon the stage ; and 
it is shown with regard to them all, that the offerings which they 
presented of one kind or another every day were inefficient, 
and that Christ's one offering of Himself took the place of all 
ancient sacrifices, and perfectly accomplished what they only 
foreshadowed. 

Another peculiarity of the comparison instituted in this 
section lies in the reference that is made to the posture of the 
priests mentioned. It is indeed said by De Wette, that earrj/ce 
XeiTovpy&v simply describes the ministry or work of the priests ; 
and that in Deut. i. 38, x. 8, Judg. xx. 28, the word "standing" 
is so employed. But even in those passages the standing is 
mentioned separately from the service — " stand before the Lord 
to minister," and therefore means not the service itself, but the 
posture in which it was performed ; and as the apostle also uses 
two words, we cannot doubt that it is his purpose to draw 
special attention to the attitude of the ministering priests. And, 
accordingly, when he speaks of Christ in ver. 12, he tells us 
that He sat down, — a striking contrast, and one which throws 
light upon the character of the two priesthoods. The posture 
of the Jewish priests, as compared with that of Christ, indicated 
inferiority, and not only so, but also and chiefly uncompleted 
service ; whereas the sitting down of Christ was a token of the 
full accomplishment of His work, and the consequent dignity to 
which He was raised. De Wette calls in question the view 
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which has prevailed regarding these expressions from the days 
of Chrysostom downwards, that they indicate, the one a position 
of servitude, and the other of rule or government ; and he says 
they only mean, on the one hand, continuation of priestly work, 
and on the other, cessation from priestly work. This is true so 
far as it goes. But the appearance of Christ, and more parti- 
cularly the sitting down of Christ at the right hand of God, was 
more than His ceasing to offer sacrifice. It was the reward of 
the perfect accomplishment of His work, and the token of the 
acceptance of His sacrifice. " Because He humbled Himself, 
and became obedient unto death, therefore God hath highly 
exalted Him" (Phil. ii. 9). His session at the right hand of 
God denotes His participation in the rule of the universe. And 
the argument against this view founded by De Wette upon the 
following verse, that it only indicates rest and quiet expectation, 
is amply refuted by what Paul says in 1 Cor. xv. 25, comment- 
ing upon these same words of Ps. ex. 1 : "For He must reign till 
He hath put all enemies under His feet." Reigning and sitting 
at God's right hand are in the apostle's view one and the same 
thing. If Christ sits, it is a throne He sits upon, and not a mere 
place of rest. Carpzov is right in placing the main stress upon 
Kaff rjfiipap and ttoWokis in ver. 11, frequency of repetition in 
the case of the Jewish offerings being the substance and heart 
of the argument; and the statement here made regarding priests 
in genera], is the same as that made in chap. ix. 25 regarding 
the high priest in particular. The repetition of their offerings 
proved their inefficiency, and they were such, airives, as could 
not take away sin. IlepteXetv has the same meaning as afaupeiv 
in ver. 4, only it is a stronger word, meaning to take away all 
round, to take away completely. s 

There are two readings in ver. 12, viz. auro<? and otrro?, both 
supported by numerous and weighty authorities. Griesbach 
retains auTo?, but he regards the evidence for ovto? as being 
equal, if not superior ; and Lachmann admits this reading into 
the text. OStos is the more easy reading ; but for that very 
reason one sees how it might originate, as a simplification of 
avros. If you adopt otrros, then you must translate it, " this 
Priest," as forming a contrast to mfc Upeis in the preceding 
verse. But if you retain auro?, " Himself, 99 then certainly it 
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does appear to be used here with something of that emphasis 
with which it was applied by the disciples of Pythagoras to 
their master. True, there is no difficulty in ascertaining from 
the connection who is meant, but that does not alter the fact 
that aura? in the nominative always means, not " he" simply, 
but "he himself," some party to whom special attention is 
drawn, or who is exhibited in contrast with another. It is only 
in the oblique cases that avrbs is used as a simple personal 
pronoun (Winer, § 22, 4). 

It admits of doubt whether ek to Sirjvetcis refers to what 
precedes or to what follows. In defence of the former connec- 
tion, it is argued by Beza, with whom Tholuck agrees, that the 
same phrase is applied in the 14th verse to the enduring efficacy 
of Christ's sacrifice. In support of the same view it might be 
further said, that the grand object of the apostle in the whole 
argument is to show that not many offerings were required 
from the High Priest of the Christian church, but only one 
single offering to avail for all time. Another argument not to 
be overlooked is furnished by the fact, that wherever this phrase 
occurs in the Epistle to the Hebrews, it follows the word which 
it is intended to qualify, and its structure best fits it for follow- 
ing. See chap. vii. 3, x. 1, 14. On the other hand, however, 
it must be observed that earrjKev in ver. 11 plainly stands in 
contrast with IkclQkjcv in ver. 12 ; and that as tcaff rjfjUpav is 
connected with the former word, so ek rb $it)V€K€s must be 
viewed as qualifying the latter. But to this it may be replied, 
that waff rjftepav is more properly to be viewed as qualifying 
XuTovpy&v, and therefore ek to &irjv€tce<i naturally falls to be 
associated with Trpoaeveyteas Qvciav. And if it be said that 
lUav sufficiently expresses the oneness of Christ's offering, the 
reply to this is, first, that in ver. 11 you have several words all 
bearing upon the endless repetition of Jewish sacrifices — /caff* 
yftipav, and 7ro\Xa/a<?, and ovSerrore ; and secondly, that efc rb 
hiT^exh does not express precisely the same idea as play. For 
as, on the one hand, icaff fjfiepav and iroXkd/ct<; exhibit the 
numerousness of the offerings of the law, and ovBerrore indicates 
their want for ever of expiating power ; so, on the other, play 
points, to the oneness of Christ's offering, and efc to Sirjvetce? 
subjoins the idea that, though one, it was valid for a perpetuity. 
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Lamb. Bos and Macknight, who both adopt the distribution of 
words we are defending, make efc to SnjveKes mean, through 
His whole life; but this sense disturbs the contrast intended 
between the two verses, and it is quite inconsistent with the 
structure of the phrase itself, which always looks forward to 
coming time. See chap, vii. 3, x. 1, 14. 

Ver. 13. This verse describes the views and expectations of 
Christ with respect to the consequences of His sacrifice. Seated 
at the right hand of God, He has no more sacrificial work. To 
\oi7roi;, for the time left, henceforth, He waits till His enemies 
be made His footstool. He never returns, like the priests of old, 
to resume attendance at the altar. His one offering retains its 
efficacy for ever. And if any should object to the completeness 
of Christ's work, that sin still continues rampant in the world, 
the apostle brings into view the famous verse of Ps. ex., already 
adduced at chap. i. 13, and applied to the Saviour, in which the 
actual subjugation of all sinful beings is spoken of as coming 
after His exaltation to glory. Instrumentalities were brought 
into operation at the time of His death that were in the end to 
triumph ; and He has only now to superintend these instrumen- 
talities, and to wait for the accomplishment of the promise given 
to Him by His Father. 

Bleek and De Wette find a discrepancy between the verse 
before us and 1 Cor. xv. 22-28 : for here, say they, all enemies 
are represented as subdued before Christ leaves the right hand 
of God ; whereas, according to Corinthians, He first comes to 
the earth, and then follows the destruction of hostile powers. 
But this alleged discrepancy is occasioned by attaching too local 
a conception to the right hand of God. What does session at 
God's right hand mean f It means participation in the rule of 
the universe. But Christ's return to this world, so far from 
being an abdication of His authority, is an exercise of it. Who 
would say that a prince leaving his palace and his capital, and 
making a royal progress to a distant part of his dominions, 
thereby gave up his title and his power T The thing that is 
meant by the figure of sitting at God's right hand, really con- 
tinues after Christ's return to this world. He does not abandon 
the seat of rule and power when He comes to judgment. 
Against this misconception, against this confounding of sign 
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with thing signified, of the mere drapery of a thought with the 
thought itself, Paul is most careful to guard in the passage of 
Corinthians referred to ; for there, first of all, in ver. 23, he 
speaks of Christ's irapovata : then, says he, in ver. 24, is the end, 
and the destruction of all hostile powers takes place. And what 
do we find in ver. 25 f SeJ yap avrbv Paaikeveiv, " for He must 
reign till He hath put all enemies under His feet." Here the 
promise of Ps. ex. is described as fully carried into effect after 
Christ's return to this world ; and the apostle designedly uses the 
word fiaaikeveiv instead of KaQr\<r6ai itc he^t&v rod Geov, to show 
that he did not understand sitting at God's right hand to imply 
confinement to heaven, but properly to indicate the possession of 
regal power. 

How are Christ's enemies to be subdued f There is a 
gradual subjugation of them going on century after century. 
The gospel is spreading more and more widely in the world. 
And many hopeful symptoms are exhibited in the present aspect 
of things. Old superstitions are losing their hold of men's 
minds. Systems of idolatry are tottering to their fall. The mis- 
sionaries of the cross, too, are now visiting all the regions of the 
earth. And we have reason, both from present appearances and 
from promises of Scripture, to expect in coming years a far more 
rapid spread of the gospel than has ever yet been witnessed. 
The time is manifestly drawing nigh when the mountain of the 
Lord's house shall be established in the tops of the mountains, 
and shall be exalted above the hills, and all nations shall flow 
into it (Isa. ii. 2). But is it in this way only that the enemies 
of Christ are to be subdued and brought under His power I 
Are all His rebellious creatures to be converted into willing and 
obedient subjects? Too plainly does Scripture teach the reverse. 
The Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with His mighty 
angels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that know not 
God, and that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
shall be punished with everlasting destruction from the presence 
of the Lord, and from the glory of His power (2 Thess. i. 7-9). 
Impenitent transgressors now carry it with a high hand against 
Christ, and proudly and derisively exclaim, Where is the promise 
of His coming f But their boasting shall be silenced, their 
schemes shall be utterly overthrown, and they themselves shall 
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be driven away into darkness. Tholuck, without embracing the 
idea of a universal restoration, lingers over it with some degree 
of fondness; but unless it could be established by the most 
decisive evidence, it is a most dangerous because a most pleasing 
speculation. It will not, however, bear the test of Scripture. 
The distinction made by Gregory of Nyssa, and viewed with 
favour by Tholuck, between Karaprfelv and viroTcur<reiv 9 as used 
in 1 Cor. xv. 24-28, — viz. that the former describes an over- 
throw by power and a reduction to ruin, inefficiency, and the 
latter a willing subjugation by faith, — though it is not without 
plausibility when you look to the etymology and general use of 
the words, is yet altogether unwarranted by the structure of the 
passage, and would, in fact, involve it in contradiction. For in 
ver. 24 the apostle mentions all rule, and all authority and 
power, as being destroyed by Christ (/caTapyrjay). Now if these 
words denote wicked potentates, thrones, dominions, princi- 
palities, and powers, whether satanic, as is commonly supposed, 
or human, as listen (Paul. Lehrbegr. p. 354) is inclined to 
think, then some personal and intelligent beings are to be 
destroyed, according to Gregory's own view of /carapyeiv. On 
the other hand, what are the objects mentioned in ver. 27, where 
inreraj-ev is employed t They are not iravrw; avOpdyirovs, but 
wanna, — all things, with the single exception, says the apostle, 
of God Himself. All things, personal and impersonal, human 
and satanic, are included among the objects to which vweragev 
refers. Is more requisite to show that imordo-aeadcu does not 
here mean a voluntary submission by faith ? What, then, is 
the difference between tcarapyelv and vwordaaeiv, as here used 
by the apostle f Manifestly they are not mutually exclusive, as 
Gregory supposes, but they stand to one another in the relation 
of species and genus. Karapyelv means, as Gregory rightly 
supposes, subjugation by power, a forcible and violent over- 
throw. But xnror&aaew includes every kind of conquest that is 
made by Christ, whether through love or by force, whether of 
persons or of things, because its objects are everything in the 
universe but God. 'Twaraaaew includes KarapyetVy but it 
includes a great deal more. All things are to be put under the 
feet of Christ To sinners of mankind, however, there is given 
the choice of a voluntary submission issuing in their eternal 
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happiness, or of a forced subjugation involving their eternal ruin. 
u Kiss ye the Son, lest He be angry, and ye perish from the way, 
when His wrath is kindled but a little." God shall have glory 
from all His creatures. The riches of His grace shall be dis- 
played in the everlasting blessedness of those who repent and 
believe, and the honour of His justice shall be manifested in the 
eternal destruction of impenitent transgressors. 

With regard to the force of the word &>? in ver. 13, and 
what is to follow the complete subjugation of Christ's enemies, 
see the remarks made on chap. i. 13, where the words of the 
psalm are first quoted. 

Yen 14. The principle affirmed in this verse has already 
been stated several times (chap. ix. 12, 14, 28, x. 10, 12). It is 
here introduced as the ground of the denial made in the preced- 
ing verses, that Christ was ever again to return to this world 
for expiatory service. It is exhibited in a brief and emphatic 
form, which fitted it for being laid up in the memory as a gem 
of heavenly truth. Every word is full of meaning. Tere- 
XcAmco', as a perfect tense, describes the work of expiation as 
having been completely finished by Christ, but as maintaining 
its efficacy to the present moment, and ek to Sirjvesck prolongs 
its efficacy to all coming ages. 'Ayia£ofiivov<: designates those 
who share the benefits of this all-perfect expiation ; and it is put 
in the present tense, because, though the expiation was completed 
long ago, yet the application of it is continually going on. In 
every age there are men consecrated to God through virtue of 
the atonement made by Christ when He died. He has laid a 
solid basis for the pardon and reconciliation of sinners till the 
end of time. Here as elsewhere, generally in this epistle, both 
tcXoow and wyui^a> are used, not in a moral sense, but in the 
sacrificial sense of purging from guilt. Christ's one offering 
hath perfectly expiated the sins of all who may at any time be 
touched with His blood, and so dedicated to God. 

Vers. 15-18. In these verses another scriptural proof is 
adduced by the apostle in support of the principle he is laying 
down, viz. the same passage which he had already quoted from 
Jer. xxxi. 31-33, at chap. viii. 8-12. As adduced formerly, it 
was intended to prove God's purpose of establishing a new 
covenant ; its object is to show that sin-offerings were to come to 
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an end under the new order of things : paprvpel Be fipSv /ecu to 
Ilvevjia — and the Holy Ghost also beareth witness to us. De 
Wette, Stuart, and others, understand fjpiv as referring to the 
readers of Scripture in general, as if the meaning were, " the 
Spirit declares to us all/' But this is not conformable to the 
Hellenistic use of paprvpelv with the dative of a person, which 
expresses the idea, not of telling something to that person, but 
of saying something in his favour, or in confirmation of his 
doctrine or claims, as in John iii. 26, 28, v. 33, Acts x. 43, xv. 8, 
xxii. 5. The same usage is also to be found in the classics, as 
in Herod, iv. 29, viii. 94 ; and it abounds particularly in the 
Attic dialect. The meaning of the words before us, therefore, 
is, " The Spirit beareth witness to us in the way of confirming 
what we have laid down." This view is adopted by J. Capellus, 
Grotius, and Wolf ; and it is an additional argument in support 
of it, that you require not to suppose an ellipse of the thing 
testified, as in the other case. 

This passage furnishes a very decided argument in support 
of the divinity of the Holy Ghost ; for while the apostle says 
it is the Holy Ghost who speaks in Jeremiah, we find in the 
passage itself that the speaker is designated nfrp, which is the 
peculiar and incommunicable name of the Divine Being. There 
are two readings in this verse, viz. the common one, irpoeiprjKevcUj 
and elprjKepcu. The most weighty Uncial manuscripts are in 
favour of elprj/cevcu — A, C, D, E ; and Griesbach puts it upon a 
level with the received reading, while Lachmann and Tischen- 
dorf give it the preference. The sense remains much the same 
in either case. What is it that Trpoeiprjtchai or elpTjtcevcu refers 
to, and where does the part of the citation commence which is 
here adduced as proof f It being the 17th verse only that bears 
directly upon the apostle's argument, J. Capellus, Grotius, 
Limborch, Carpzov, and others, have regarded it as the apo- 
dosis, and have arranged the whole of the 16th verse under the 
government of irpoeipq/chHu as the protasis. And this view has 
prevailed from an early period ; for there are some hss. which 
insert vcrepov \eyev or rore dpqicev at the beginning of ver. 17, 
though these are plainly glosses. It is an argument, too, of some 
force in support of this arrangement, that a number of clauses 
are omitted by the apostle from the passage as it stands in 
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Jeremiah, and their place is between what is here exhibited in 
the 16th verse and what is in the 17th ; so that the whole of 
the 16th ma j very naturally be designated what was spoken 
before. Still it cannot but appear strange, that the apostle, who 
so carefully marks the apodosis in the quotation at ver. 9, as 
compared with ver. 8, should have altogether omitted here to 
indicate the contrast which TrpoeipTj/cevcu leads you to expect. 
It has therefore been supposed by many, such as Luther, Calvin, 
Bengel, Storr, Boehme, Knapp, De Wette, that the words Xeyet 
Kvpio?, though forming part of the passage as it stands in 
Jeremiah, were yet designed by the apostle to form the con- 
necting link between the beginning and the end of his own 
sentence. A similar freedom with the language of quotations 
you find in ver. 7 of this chapter, where rod iroirjacu is placed 
under the government of fj/cw, instead of 'being connected with 
what follows, as in the original, and in iii. 9, where reaaepd- 
tovra erq are transferred in the same manner. According to 
this view, all the words following \eyet, Kvpto? are to be under- 
stood as cited by the apostle to illustrate and support his con- 
clusion. And if it be said that those of them which are con- 
tained in ver. 16, htZov? vojiovs, #.t.\., do not at all refer to the 
subject, but only those in ver. 17, koX t&p a^apri&v^ #.r.\., it is 
perhaps a sufficient answer to say, that in ix. 14 the apostle has 
taken care to represent complete pardon and faithful service of 
God as inseparably connected together ; and that is just what is 
done in these two clauses. Having the law written upon the 
heart and mind means, being thoroughly impregnated with its 
spirit, and altogether under its influence. 

The general import of the passage quoted has already been 
considered at chap. viii. 8. It is only necessary here to remark, 
that the two quotations vary somewhat from one another 
Brevity being studied the second time, the apostle not only 
leaves out several clauses, but he substitutes irpo<s airrovs in the 
room of to oiK(p 'laparjk. More frequently hiarlBtaOcu, is con- 
strued with the dative of a person ; but it is also to be found 
with irpo?, as in Ex. xxiv. 8 and elsewhere, in the very same 
sense. Of course the meaning here is the same, the one ex- 
pression being just substituted for the other. Perhaps the 
apostle might prefer the word avrovs, as a means of indicating 
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that he understood the prophet to mean, not the house of Israel 
literally and nationally, but rather the spiritual Israel, as em- 
bracing others besides Jews. Avrol is not unfrequently used 
without any preceding noun to which it relates, as in Heb. iv. 8, 
Matt. xi. 1, xii. 9, Rom. x. 1, the reader being left to gather its 
reference from the general strain of the passage ; and of course 
a reader of the Epistle to the Hebrews would understand it here 
of Christians generally, whether they were Jews or Gentiles. 
It is not easy to see why the apostle, having quoted the passage 
exactly at chap. viii. 8, according to the Septuagint (Jer. 
xxxviii. 32), here transposes KapSuus and Siavoiwv, and somewhat 
alters their government. The substantial meaning remains 
unaffected ; and therefore the common idea probably is correct, 
that the verbal variations are the consequence of the quotation's 
having been made the second time from memory. 

Ver. 18. This verse contains the apostle's brief and pointed 
comment upon the passage cited from Jeremiah. Let there 
once be forgiveness of sin, and then there is no more need of 
sin-offering. The conclusion is undeniable. The remission of 
sins foretold by the prophet was of a different kind from any 
remission that had ever been known under the old economy. It 
was a blessing first to come into existence under the new cove- 
nant. In the sacrifices of bulls and goats there was a remem- 
brance again made of sins every year ; " but after those days," 
says Jeremiah, " their sins and their iniquities will I remember 
no more/' Something was then to be done that would make 
complete and perpetual expiation of human guilt, so that, when 
pardoned, it should no more be remembered. After that time, 
therefore, there could never again be need of anything in the 
shape of a sin-offering. How shamelessly the Romanists place 
themselves in conflict with Scripture, when they describe the 
mass as a real sacrifice and oblation, words are not needed to 
prove. The contradiction is palpable to the eye of a child. No 
wonder they are hostile to the unrestricted reading of God's 
word. Popery, and the Bible read in every household, could not 
long co-exist. 

The argumentative part of the Epistle to the Hebrews closes 
at chap. x. 18. From this point onwards to the end of the book 
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jon find practical admonitions and warnings, grounded upon the 
principles already laid down. In vers. 19-25 yon have the 
leading admonition, and what follows stands to this in the rela- 
tion of motives and considerations. Vers. 19-21 lay hold of 
what precedes, and repeat the substance of it. OZv does not 
refer merely to the foregoing section, but to the whole at least 
of chap, ix., or perhaps even to all that is said about priesthood 
from chap. iv. 14 onwards. Christ has been described as a great 
High Priest ; He has offered a sacrifice immeasurably superior 
in value to all the sacrifices of the old law, and He has thus 
thrown open to His people the holiest of all, that had remained 
shut for ages (ix. 8). Ver. 19, therefore, exhibits the feeling 
which we are now permitted to cherish in reference to the 
heavenly sanctuary. Tlapfyqaiav does not mean, as Ernesti and 
Stnart suppose, liberty or permission granted ; but it describes 
subjectively the boldness and confidence which the parties them- 
selves have, grounded upon what has been done for them. 
Erasmus and Heinrichs understand elaoSov to refer to Christ's 
own entrance into the heavenly world, as if the meaning were, 
" having confidence in the entrance made by Jesus with His 
own blood." But to express this idea, 9 Irf<rov would have re- 
quired to be placed immediately after efooSov. It is boldness 
with regard to entering ourselves that is meant. Whether is the 
apostle here speaking of the confident expectation of entering 
into heaven when we die, or of confidence to enter into the 
presence of God in prayer while we are alive upon earth? This 
latter idea seems to be the correct one ; for the passage before 
us is perfectly analogous, both in structure and substance, to 
chap. iv. 14-16, where there can be no doubt that it is " ap- 
proaches to a throne of grace" that are spoken of. The same 
view is supported by the conclusion drawn in ver. 22, irpoaep- 
ym^uBa — let us therefore approach. Approach to whatf If 
daoSov r&v aryuov means entrance here on earth into God's 
gracious presence, then wpoaep^fieOa is sufficiently definite, 
and means approach to God in religious duties ; but if etaoSov 
refers to an actual entrance into heaven at last, then, as irpocep^ 
ypp&a unquestionably means something to be done upon earth, 
it was indispensable that something should be added to make 
the sense complete. The total want of anything to define the 
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object of wpoaep'xwfjLeOa, makes it plain that eiaoBov r&v wy'wv 
means the entrance here on earth to a throne of grace. Storr, 
Schulz, Boehme, and Bleek, connect the words iv r<p aijuiTi 
*Irj<rov immediately with eiaohov r&v aryuov, and view them as 
analogous to iv aiftari aXhorpiq* in ix. 25, as if the meaning 
were, that worshippers enter into God's presence with the blood 
of Christ, as the high priest of old did with the blood of bulls 
and goats. But this idea would make all worshippers real priests. 
The meaning is, not that we enter into God's presence, carrying 
Christ's blood to offer it, but that, washed in the blood of 
Christ, we approach to God with acceptance, or that by means 
of the blood of Christ we have boldness to draw near to the 
throne of grace. Sacrifices of bulls and goats never made real 
expiation. God was not rendered propitious by them. They 
could not allay the disquietudes of an accusing conscience. 
They could not fill the bosom with a sense of God's paternal 
love, and impart the conviction that sin was blotted out for 
ever. But Christ's sacrifice, as it has given infinite and eternal 
satisfaction to God, so is it fitted to inspire the soul of the 
believer with perfect confidence. He sees that nothing more is 
needed to ensure his everlasting acceptance. He has no doubt 
as to the perfect sufficiency of Christ's atoning work. With 
confidence, therefore, he trusts to it, and with the boldness of 
undoubting faith he treads the entrance into the sanctuary of 
God's presence. He can address the offended Sovereign of the 
universe as his reconciled Father and Friend. He has peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Ver. 20. *Hv may either be understood as referring to eiaohov 
or to 6B6vj perhaps rather to the former, 6Bbv following in appo- 
sition. Eiaohov does not mean the act of entering, but the way 
of entering, the entrance. This way or entrance Christ hath 
dedicated or consecrated for us, — that is, says Chrysostom, pre- 
pared : rovricrnv tjv tcareaicevaaevy teal ^9 fjp^aro' eyteaivLafib*; 
yhp \£rferai aptf) yprjaem Xonrov fjv Karea/cevaae, ijytjal, koX 8' fj$ 
avrbs ifidBurev (vol. xii. 258, D). 'Eytcaivlfa literally signifies 
to make new, to construct something at first ; and then in the 
Septuagint to dedicate, to set apart to a sacred use. Christ is 
described as the forerunner, irpoSpo/io? (vi. 19, 20), who hath 
entered for us within the veil , and thus He hath made a way 
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by which we are to follow Him, at present in the exercise of 
faith, bat hereafter by a bodily entrance along with Him. 
This way is syled irpoafarov, new. It was first opened up by 
Christ, for under the old covenant the way into the holiest 
of all was not yet made manifest. Some have imagined, as 
M'Lean (ii. 94), that because Christ denominates Himself the 
way (John xiv. 6), the epithets irpoa^arov and £&aav have 
been chosen by the apostle as descriptive of Him personally, 
" newly slain and living." But this idea confounds the literal 
with the tropical use of language. IIpoatyiTov does mean, 
according to its etymology, newly slain, but it is also currently 
employed to denote new or fresh, where slaughter is out of the 
question ; and as applied to a way, it can only have this signifi- 
cation. Here it is selected with singular propriety, for it is not 
exactly newness as opposed to oldness which it indicates, but 
freshness as opposed to decay. It is not new merely as coming 
in the room of something which has gone before it ; but it is 
fresh, as having an intrinsic excellence and vigour and stability 
in itself. And this quality shall always characterize it. It will 
become old in the sense of having existed for many centuries, 
but it will never become old in the sense of exhibiting symptoms 
of decay. " Nunquam veterascit," says J. Capellus, " nun- 
quam languescit sanguinis a Christo pro nobis effusi virtus' 9 
(Critici Sacrij vol. vii. 1486). Of similar import is the epithet 
tpatw. Theophylact explains it as meaning fyyoiroLovaaj efc 
tprjv arfovaa, life-giving; but this is certainly more than the 
simple word can be understood as expressing. The phrase 
cXirt? £a><ra in 1 Pet. i. 3 has been appealed to, but there is no 
greater evidence of this signification in the one passage than in 
the other. Tholuck conceives that Kpurav is used by the apostle, 
because the way spoken of goes through a living offering ; but 
this view confounds the qualities of a person with the qualities 
of a way, and on the same ground irp6a<f>aTov might be rendered 
u newly killed." Ernesti, Schulz, and Bleek understand the 
word tropically in the sense of perpetual, on the ground that 
what lives continues. A pond dries up, but a living stream 
flows on. This is the view given by Chrysostom, ^doaav a\rri\v 
UaXeaev, rfjv fievovaav cXn<o brjkoiv (xii. 258, A). According 
to this interpretation no violence is done to the word, and con- 
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sistency is preserved between the two epithets, the one express- 
ing what is a consequence of the other. You maintain a 
contrast, too, with the way under the old dispensation which 
decayed and was abolished ; whereas, if you understand irpoa- 
<f>arov as meaning bloody, and tficav going through a living 
offering, it becomes a question whether the same things might 
not be affirmed of access to God under the Jewish law. You 
could only enter the tabernacle with victims newly slain ; yon 
could only approach to God by means of the offering of living 
creatures. Another view of the import of £&o-av> which has 
also the merit of preserving a proper contrast between the old 
economy and the new, has been suggested by Ebrard, viz. that 
as you entered the Jewish tabernacle over a pavement of stones 
and dead earth, so now you enter into the presence of God in 
the exercise of vital and spiritual principles. But it is certainly 
veiy unlikely that the epithet £&<rav was suggested to the 
apostle by the remembrance of what the approach to the taber- 
nacle was paved with. The exposition already given is much 
preferable to this. 

There is considerable difficulty connected with the last clause 
of this verse. Doubtless Karairerda^aro^ refers to the veil 
through which the Jewish high priest passed when he entered 
into the most holy place. This veil was never opened or turned 
aside for the Jews in general, but the corresponding veil of 
heaven has been removed for all mankind. Free access has 
been opened up for us into God's immediate presence ; and it 
was to make proclamation of this great fact, that at the time of 
Christ's death the veil of the temple was miraculously rent in 
twain from the top to the bottom (Matt, xxvii. 51). When the 
way into the true holy place was laid open, then the veil of the 
earthly sanctuary was disparted without human hands. And it 
can scarcely be doubted that the words before us contain an 
allusion to this striking coincidence. But how are we to con- 
ceive of the relation between the veil of the temple and the 
body of Christ ? It can hardly be said that the veil was in all 
respects a type of Christ's flesh ; for the use of the veil was to 
shut men out from the sanctuary, but the use of Christ's body 
was not to shut them out from heaven. The veil would seem 
naturally fitted to be a type of what obstructed approach to God; 
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but Christ's flesh, so far from being an obstruction, was that 
which removed all obstruction out of the way. Some say kclto- 
vcrao-fia is applied to Christ's body, as being the veil, or cover- 
ing, or temple, within which or behind which His divinity is 
concealed ; bat this idea has little to recommend it. It renders 
indistinct and confused the allusion to the veil of the temple ; 
and what is pertinent to the apostle's object is not an exhibition 
of what His human body is to His divine nature, but an exhi- 
bition of what He does to secure admission into God's presence 
and favour. Stuart supposes Sea may have different senses 
a3 governing tcarairerdafiaTo^ and as governing aaptcos, — in 
the one case "through," and in the other "by means of;" but 
this idea does not at all remove the difficulties of the passage. 
Perhaps the simplest view of the subject is that proposed by 
Capellus, that the veil of the temple was a type of Christ's 
human nature, but only in one single respect ; not in so far as 
it debarred entrance, but only in so far as it afforded entrance 
into the holy of holies. The high priest found access through 
the veil into the immediate presence of God ; and so a way into 
the holiest of all has been opened up through the body of Christ. 
The veil of the temple was rent in twain, and thus the mercy- 
seat was disclosed to view ; and so the body of Christ was torn 
and broken, and thus the throne on high was made accessible 
toman. 

Ver. 21. This verse falls under the government of expvres, 
like what precedes, and exhibits a second blessing or privilege 
possessed by believers. Stuart, Tholuck, and others, suppose that 
Upia peyav denotes simply high priest, because this is the phrase 
almost always employed in the Septuagint to represent Mia jnb. 
The usage, however, of our epistle is quite different, apxtepcv? 
being the word employed for high priest ; and in the only other 
passage where fieyas occurs in such a connection, it is actually 
associated with apxtepefc (chap. iv. 14). Without a doubt, 
therefore, piyav here means exalted, elevated, mighty. The 
idea is not merely that Christ corresponds to the Jewish high 
priest rather than to the common priests ; but that He is the 
one great and glorious Priest, who unites in Himself all of 
priesthood that now exists. This priest is described as being 
over the house of God. The same terms occur at chap. iii. 2-6. 

VOL. II. H 
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There seems, however, to be a slight difference in their meaning 
m the two passages. Here they signify not household or family, 
as in chap. iii. 6, but sanctuary or dwelling-place, the presence- 
chamber of God, into which access has been opened up for 
believers by the blood of Christ. We have both a sanctuary 
graciously thrown open for our admission, and a glorious Priest 
presiding over it to present our prayers, and supplications, and 
thanksgivings unto God. A sanctuary without a priest would 
not suffice, and a priest must have a sanctuary to minister in. 

Ver. 22. Here commences the conclusion of this long and 
complex period. Having such privileges — irpoaep^cofieda — let 
us draw near, viz. to the place spoken of, to the sanctuary 
thrown open for our admission — to God, who now sits upon a 
throne of grace. This word is frequently used in our epistle to 
describe approaches to God in acts of worship (chap. x. 1, vii. 
25, xi. 6), and it must be viewed as including every religious 
service which we perform in obedience to the divine will. The 
features of acceptable worship are also mentioned by the apostle. 
We must draw near fief a\rjdtvfj<: /eapSlas, with a true heart. 
Our adorations and prayers must be offered, not in hypocrisy, 
but in godly sincerity. We must worship God in spirit and in 
truth. All mere formalism is condemned by this clause, all 
trust in outward rites, all idea that sacraments and ordinances 
can benefit us otherwise than as observed with hearts sincere and 
contrite. Sincerity, indeed, in a wrong system will not save 
us ; but equally the right religion without sincerity will prove 
unavailing to our deliverance. We must have a true, upright, 
honest heart in serving God. ITkrjpo^opia irloTecos, full assur- 
ance of faith, does not mean, what the English terms are often 
employed to denote, perfect assurance of one's own interest in 
Christ ; but it means thorough conviction of the truth of what 
is revealed in Scripture, the absence of all disposition to doubt 
or question the doctrines of the gospel. The doctrines more 
particularly referred to here are those which the apostle has 
been handling, viz. the efficacy of Christ's blood as a propitiation 
for sin, and the forgiveness of sin grounded thereon. We must 
draw near to God with perfect confidence in our Lord's sacri- 
fice and intercession as a priest. n\rjpo<f>op{a means literally a 
full burden or measure ; and, coupled with irlarea^ it is well 
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fitted to express the idea of unwavering conviction, complete 
fulness of belief. Where doubts are entertained of Christ's 
ability to save, where it is imagined that something else besides 
His blood is needed to procure pardon, there cannot be an 
entire surrender of the soul to God, but there will always be 
some hazard of apostasy. The stronger your faith is, the more 
certainly and fully will you enjoy the benefit of the truths you 
believe. The necessity of a firm and sound faith is not con- 
nected with religion only : it is equally great in every walk of 
life ; and according to a man's faith, so does it always happen 
to him. One mariner believes the information that is given to 
him regarding certain rocks and quicksands, and the usual 
direction of certain winds ; and steering his course accordingly, 
he escapes danger, and makes a prosperous voyage : but another, 
disregarding the information, sails in what he thinks a better 
course, and his ship is dashed to pieces upon the rocks. A true 
and firm faith is always salutary; an unsound and wavering 
belief can hardly fail to be productive of mischief. 

As the first clause of this verse describes the feelings with 
which every approach to God ought to be made, so the last 
brings into view the state out of which all acceptable worship 
most spring. Though placed last, it is really first in the order 
of thought, as is plain from the tense of ippavrurfievo^ having 
been sprinkled, as persons who have been sprinkled. The very 
first step in religion is to obtain pardon through faith in Christ; 
and then, as pardoned men, we are to make continual approaches 
to God in worship. The sentiment here exhibited is the same as 
ia Bom. v. 1 : " Being justified by faith, we have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom also we have 
access by faith (Trpoaaryoypjv rf) irlarei) into this grace wherein 
we stand, and rejoice in hope of the glory of God." It is 
generally allowed that in ippamio-pAvoi there is an allusion to 
the ancient practice, already mentioned in chap. ix. 21, of 
sprinkling the blood of sacrificial offerings upon the Israelites 
(Nam. xix. 18). So we, believing in Christ, have His blood 
sprinkled upon our hearts ; and the consequence is, that we are 
purged from dead works. 'Eppaim&fjL&poi airo is a constructio 
pnxgnans; it means sprinkled, and thus cleansed from. An evil 
conscience means not an accusing and troublesome conscience, 
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but a wicked and defiled conscience, — the consciousness of being 
guilty sinners, the consciousness of being chargeable with dead 
works. Purgation from these being described as the effect of 
sprinkling with blood, it is of course plain that not sanctifica- 
tion, but justification, is meant. The sins of believers are 
pardoned through faith, they are justified before God, and can 
approach with acceptance into His presence. 

It has been much controverted whether the next clause 
stands in connection with this, as dependent along with it upon 
irpoaepXJ&fieOci) or whether it introduces a new member, and 
is to be viewed as connected with Kari^ajfiev. According to 
either connection the passage makes good sense, but the latter 
view seems preferable. The sentence flows more smoothly 
when Kark)(G>ii£p is connected with irpoaep^atfjceda by iced stand- 
ing before \e\ovfievov. Nor is it any objection to this arrange- 
ment that the participial clause is placed after the leading 
verb in the one member, and before it in the other ; for it is 
common with the author of this book, where two instances of 
the same construction follow one another, to invert the order in 
which the words are placed, as in chap. iv. 16, vii. 6. But the 
great argument that seems to settle the question is the nature 
of the sentiment expressed. For if there be an allusion in 
Xekov/ieuoL to baptism, then this clause falls most naturally 
into connection with «are^o>/iei/, or the duty of holding fast 
a Christian profession once made. By faith we are justified 
and pardoned, but these are inward and invisible changes. It 
is by baptism that an outward profession of faith in Christ is 
made, and union to the church obtained. It is a most appro- 
priate sentiment, therefore, that is expressed according to the 
arrangement proposed: Having been baptized, and having there- 
by professed our faith in Christ, let us hold fast the profession 
thus made. As pardoned individuals, let us serve the Lord ; as 
baptized individuals, let us be true to our profession. It is 
denied indeed, by Calvin, Beza, Ernesti, Limborch, and others, 
that there is any allusion here to baptism at all. They suppose 
the sole reference to be to the washings practised under the law, 
and make inward sanctification the thing that is really meant, 
of which the outward application of water is only an emblem, 
as in Ezek. xxxvi. 25. But sanctification is not, like justifica- 
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tion, a condition of acceptable worship ; it is rather the result to 
be developed after acceptable worship has begun. Besides, the 
contrast between tcapSia? and am/ia shows that the latter is not 
to be understood figuratively. The blood of the old sacrifices 
was as much sprinkled upon the body as the water of the 
old washings. When, therefore, the apostle speaks of blood 
sprinkled upon the heart, he must be understood figuratively ; 
but when he speaks of water applied to the body, he must be 
understood literally. Ebrard's argument for a metaphorical 
signification of a&fia dislocates the whole construction. It 
supposes koX \ekovftevoi to be a new commencement, standing 
upon a level with e^oiTe? ovv ; but vers. 19-21 are plainly the 
protasis of the sentence, and vers. 22-25 are the apodosis ; and 
XekovfjUvoL, *.t.\., and ippavrurfiepoi, ac.t.X.., are clauses similarly 
related to the apodosis. Their meaning therefore will be best 
determined by comparison with one another; and as fcapSlas 
plainly refers to the inner region of the soul, <r£>fia must be 
viewed as bringing the body particularly under notice. Theo- 
doret even affirms that not only XeXovfievoc aw/jut, but also 
ippwm&fiepoi Kaphla^ refers to baptism, — the one describing 
the outward rite, and the other exhibiting the spiritual signifi- 
cancy of it. But though, doubtless, it is the cleansing of the 
soul from sin that is the spiritual import of baptism, yet ippav- 
rurpLcpoL KapSias is rather to be viewed as describing inward 
purgation, in terms that allude to the sprinkling of blood nnder 
the old covenant (Ex. xxix. 21 ; Lev. viii. 30). Anciently there 
were sprinklings of the body with blood, and there were also 
washings of the body with water (Ex. xxix. 4; Lev. xvi. 4, 
xvii. 15, 16), both symbolical of the cleansing of the soul from 
the guilt of sin. The sprinkling of blood survives now only 
figuratively in the application of Christ's blood to the conscience; 
but the application of water to the body still continues to be 
actually made in the ordinance of baptism. This ordinance, 
the only surviving remnant of ancient sprinklings and washings, 
still points to what they all foreshadowed, viz. the removal of 
guilt from the conscience. Of itself, however, it no more 
purifies from guilt than the ancient sprinklings and washings 
did. It is only as observed in faith that it is attended with any 
beneficial consequences. It is but an outward sign, and the 
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inward spiritual blessing is enjoyed through faith in the Lord 
Jesns Christ. 

The water mentioned is described by the apostle as pure. 
This epithet is regarded by Boehme, not as referring to the 
physical cleanness of the water, but to the fact of its being set 
apart to a sacred use ; and the phrase D^p &?©, holy water, in 
Num. v. 17, rendered by the LXX. vSwp teaffapov, is adduced 
as a proof. But it is equally true that D^rtHB on?, pure water, 
in Ezek. xxxvi. 25, is rendered by the same translators vBwp 
tcadapov. As all the other words in the clause before us are 
employed in their literal signification, there is no reason why 
Kodapfi should not be understood in the same manner. In a 
case like this it is not the separate words that are to be viewed 
as tropical, but it is the whole act that is to receive a symbolical 
meaning. Literal water is used in baptism, and this water 
ought to be physically pure. Only such water* is fitted to 
cleanse the body from defilement, and only the administration 
of baptism with such water is fitted to give a vivid representa- 
tion of the cleansing efficacy of the gospel. What idea could 
water from a filthy puddle suggest of internal purity ? 

Connected with the reference to baptism in XeXovfievoi, 
*.tA., is the enforcement of the duty of stedf astness : icari- 
yap&v rifv 6fio\oylav rrfc ikirlSos a/ckivfj — let us hold the con- 
fession of hope unwavering. The same exhortation has already 
been given at chap. iii. 6, 14, iv. 14. The parties to whom it 
was addressed were exposed to many and great temptations, 
both from Gentiles and from their own countrymen the Jews ; 
and therefore it was requisite, that by a variety of considera- 
tions they should be encouraged and stimulated to watchful 
ness and perseverance. God permits His people to be tried 
by dangers and difficulties, that the effort indispensable to 
overcome them may strengthen their principles and confirm 
their character. 'O/ioXoytav denotes agreement, assent, con- 
fession. It is not here to be understood objectively of Chris- 
tianity as a system, but subjectively of the confession made by 
parties who embrace it : see at chap. iii. 1. Having named the 
name of Christ, we are to continue doing so. Our translators 
have read Tr/crrcc©? instead of ikirlSo<; 9 following the evidence of 
one or two M8S., but there can be no doubt that i\7r{&o<; is the 
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true treading. The sense, however, in either case is substan- 
tially the same ; for faith is the substance of things hoped for, 
and hope must always be grounded upon faith. The hope spoken 
of is the hope which the gospel permits us to cherish, — a hope 
founded upon the promises of God. The profession of Chris- 
tianity is equivalent to the avowal that we entertain this hope ; 
and having laid hold of it, we have every reason to hold it fast, 
for faithful is He that promised. God the Father is here meant, 
of whom the apostle has already declared (chap. vi. 13) that 
He gave promises to Abraham, and confirmed them with an 
oath ; and the very words which are used in the verse before us 
are employed also in chap. xi. 11 to describe the confidence of 
Sarah in God's promise that she should have a son. She 
counted Him faithful that promised. All the promises of God 
are yea and amen in Christ Jesus, and they may be relied upon 
with perfect confidence. Therefore the apostle adds the word 
axXivfjy unbending, not turning from side to side. Our con- 
fession should be a firm, unalterable confession. It has a foun- 
dation to rest upon that is absolutely immoveable. The rock 
of ages can never be shaken. We dishonour this foundation, 
therefore, when we build upon it a vacillating hope. Our 
confession of hope ought to be a confession that endures, with- 
out wavering, through all trials and difficulties. 

Vers. 24-27. The apodosis of the long period commencing 
at ver. 19 consists of three parts : irpoaepj^fieOaj " let us ap- 
proach ;" tcaTeypafiev, " let us hold fast ;" teal /caravo&fiev, " and 
let us observe." We must worship, we must persevere, and we 
must take an interest in one another. Karavoito denotes to 
perceive, to observe, to consider. Here it describes the friendly 
observation which it is incumbent upon Christians to exercise 
over one another, and it expresses very nearly the same idea as 
hruiKonovvTG} in xii. 15. There is, indeed, a prying and cen- 
sorious watchfulness of others, accompanied with a degree of 
satisfaction at their failings, which is utterly opposed to the 
spirit of the gospel, and stamps the individual who indulges it 
as an alien from the commonwealth of Israel. The observation 
enjoined by the apostle must spring from a brotherly interest, 
and its object must be mutual incitement to what is good. 
i7apo£uoy*o? is commonly used in a bad sense, as in Acts xv. 39, 
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Deut. xxix. 28 ; and the same is the case with the verb, as in 
1 Cor. xiii. 5. Here, however, the word signifies stimulation to 
what is good ; and the same shade of meaning is also found in 
connection with the verb, as in Xenoph. Mernor. iii. 3, 13. The 
genitives coming after irapo^vafiov are genitives of object, and 
denote, not that which excites, nor that which is excited, but 
that to which the parties spoken of are impelled. They express 
the same idea as either eh or irpos would have done ; but el? 
being used already before Trapogvafiov, the construction is varied. 
Love and good works, the objects to which we are to be impelled, 
stand to one another in the relation of principle and actions 
following. Love must pervade the bosom ; and out of love 
Christian conduct will spring. Good works mean all acts of 
obedience to the precepts of Christ's gospel, not the least of 
which are, in times of persecution and distress, mutual benefi- 
cence and kindness. Brotherly love will produce brotherly help. 
To do good and to communicate, forget not ; for with such sacri- 
fices God is well pleased. Chrysostom, Theophylact, Michaelis, 
and Bleek, suppose that Karavowfiev expresses merely the idea 
of looking to others, for the purpose of observing the good that 
is in them, in order to copy it ourselves. 9 Eirur/co7r&ft€Vy says 
Theophylact, el t*9 ivdperoq, tva rovrov fii/jLtofieOa, oirfc tva </>0o- 
v&fi€v 9 aXX! tva irapo^wwfieda jiaXkov eh rb ra aura e/cetW 
/ca\a epya irotelv. Doubtless this idea is included in the apostle's 
admonition, but we may notice defects in others as well as 
excellences ; and viewing them as rocks to be shunned, we may 
learn to steer our course in greater safety. And not only so ; 
but the apostle's words may also be fairly considered as im- 
plying, that when we notice defects in others, we are to warn 
them in a friendly manner, and to endeavour to prevail upon 
them to correct their faults. No doubt the giving of advice is 
a very delicate duty, and it may be so performed as altogether 
to defeat the object in view. Still it is a duty, although much 
wisdom and caution are requisite to render it productive of 
benefit. Mutual observation ought to be directed both to the 
excitement of ourselves and others to what is good, and to the 
correction both of their mistakes and of our own. That all this 
is included in the 24th verse, is plain from what follows in the 
25th, where the duty of mutual admonition and warning is 
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exhibited in participial connection with the leading exhortation 
of ver. 24. 

Ver. 25. This verse being participially connected with the 
preceding, points out the manner in which the admonition there 
given is to be carried out, or what is required in order to its 
being carried out. Church connection and intercourse are 
indispensable to the proper influence of Christians upon one 
another. Two views have prevailed regarding the meaning 
of ey/caTaXeiTrovTes ri)v hria-wa/yarfriv. Calvin, J. Capellus, 
Kuincel, B re tschn eider, Bleek, Seyffarth, understand iinawar- 
ywyifv as meaning society or church, the whole Christian 
community ; and the whole phrase most of them consider as 
embodying an admonition against apostasy, or the desertion of 
the body of Christ. But in the only other place of the New 
Testament where iTnawarfoaytf occurs, viz. 2 Thess. ii. 1, it 
denotes, not a society, but a gathering together; and in 
2 Mace. ii. 7, 13, 14, 18, iv. 39, it obviously bears the same 
signification. And this is the most suitable meaning here. The 
pronoun iavr&p does not at all accord with the idea, that it is 
the collective body of believers the apostle is speaking of. And 
more obviously still is this the case with the phrase fcaOay; ?0o? 
tutip ; for apostasy is not a thing which can be said to be the 
habit of certain individuals, or a thing done frequently by them. 
Without a doubt, therefore, the apostle means to admonish the 
Hebrews against neglecting the practice of coming together at 
stated periods for worship. They are not to absent themselves 
from the meetings of God's people. This is the view taken by 
Theophylact : olSev, on to truvipycaOai aXkr[koi<; tt)v arfairqv 
yevpa* Bio irapcuvel jii) iytcaraXelTreiv to bnawaryeadai, ; and also 
by Chrysostom and (Ecumenius. Bcehme holds by " society'' 
as the meaning of iTnawarfarfq, and yet he acknowledges that 
the clause tcaOax; I0o$ rtalv is opposed to the idea of its being 
apostasy that is spoken of ; and therefore he makes the admoni- 
tion signify that believers are not to neglect the church in her 
days of suffering, when so many individuals are needing assist- 
ance. But though this view meets the argument grounded upon 
6009, it leaves the others untouched. Bleek, although he agrees 
with Bcehme as to the meaning of en-iavvaryayyi], yet rejects alike 
the idea of its being apostasy and the idea of its being the 
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neglect of the poor against which the apostle's warning is 
directed, and maintains that leaving the church means with- 
drawing one's self from the requirements of the church in 
reference to fellowship, and neglecting the meetings of the 
followers of the Lord. But this is just a roundabout way of 
reaching the very same idea, to which you come at once when 
you understand iwuTvparftoyif in the sense of gathering together. 
Without a doubt, it is the practice of neglecting public worship 
which the apostle is condemning. Various motives might con- 
spire to tempt individuals to absent themselves from the meetings 
of their fellow-Christians. Some might be influenced by the 
idea that they would be less exposed to the observation of their 
enemies, and therefore be more likely to escape persecution. 
Others might imagine that they did not stand greatly in need 
of instruction ; that with the private opportunities of improve- 
ment which they possessed, they could dispense with the helps 
afforded in the meetings of the church. But the apostle plainly 
considers it to be an indispensable duty of Christians to be 
faithful in assembling together for Christian conference and 
worship of God. It is not merely for the acquisition of know- 
ledge that we are to frequent the assemblies of Christ's people. 
It is for holding fellowship with one another ; it is for cherish- 
ing love to one another ; and, above all, it is for the purpose of 
presenting our united acknowledgments to God, of paying to 
Him the homage which is His due, and of professing His name 
before the world. These are ends just as obligatory upon the 
wise and learned as upon the simple and ignorant. And parties 
absenting themselves from meetings for public worship are guilty 
of a manifest dereliction of duty. They may not be apostates, 
but they place themselves in a very equivocal position ; and they 
expose themselves to influences which in the end may lead to 
apostasy. And they are out of the way of those good influences 
that might confirm them in the love and practice of the truth. 
Attendance at the meetings of God's people is brought in by the 
apostle in connection with love and good works, and is described 
as a means of inciting to these Christian graces. Meeting with 
our brethren to worship God with united voice, we have our 
hearts drawn to them in love and sympathy, and we feel it to be 
incumbent upon us to comfort and aid them in all their distresses. 
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IlapaxaXovvTe^ stands in contrast with iy/caTaXehroirres. It 
mast be viewed as governing eavrov^ supplied from the pre- 
ceding clause. What is the object of the exhorting spoken of ? 
Some say it is exhorting to regularity of attendance at the 
meetings of God's people. But this is too confined a view of 
the subject. 'The word seems rather to refer to what takes place 
in the assemblies of the faithful. Believers are not to neglect 
worship, but rather to use all means for mutual incitement to 
love and good works. Christians meet, and at their meetings 
they have the opportunity of admonishing one another. Doubt- 
less admonitions to individuals are best given in private ; but 
exhortations also are to be given in public touching the dangers 
and duties in which all are concerned. 

The admonition to be faithful in attending the Christian 
assemblies, so as to enjoy the benefit of the exhortations there 
given, is enforced by a consideration of the approach of a 
certain time. All this is by so much the more necessary, by 
how much ye see the day approaching. It is the whole previous 
admonition, and not merely what is embraced in the participial 
clause, as Bleek supposes, that is enforced by the consideration 
of the day spoken of. And what day is meant ? Most inter- 
preters say it is the day of judgment, the day of Christ's second 
advent, which is often mentioned as indefinitely, as in 2 Tim. 
i. 12, 18, Mark xiii. 33, Luke xxi. 8, Eev. i. 3, xxii. 10. To 
this it may be objected, that that day was not so near as to be 
already apparent to the Hebrews. They knew that it was coming, 
and probably they supposed it was not so far away as it has turned 
out to be ; but still they could hardly be said to see its approach. 
No doubt the advent of Christ and the end of the world are 
spoken of throughout the New Testament as near events, as 
events requiring to be diligently prepared for. Still we find, 
that when the Thessalonians inferred from such language that 
the coming of the Lord and the judgment of the world were 
to take place in their own day, Paul at once set himself to 
correct the mistake, and showed them in a second epistle, that 
certain great events, requiring some time for their evolution, 
were to happen before the end. " Near" is a relative term ; and 
when it is the whole duration of the world that is your measure, 
you must not interpret it with too much precision. A century 
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of the world's history is relatively as short as a single year of 
a man's life. Had the apostle then said simply that the day 
was approaching, we could have had no difficulty in believing 
that he meant the day of judgment; but when he speaks of # the 
Hebrews already seeing the approach of the day, observing the 
symptoms of its arrival, it is more difficult to imagine how this 
could be said with anything like propriety. Was there then 
any other day that really was near, and of whose approach tokens 
might be observed at the time ! Yes, there was the day of 
Jerusalem's overthrow ; and we know that such a calamitv was 
often designated by the prophets the day of the Lord, as in Joel, 
who so describes (Joel ii. 1) the miseries inflicted upon the Jews 
by an army from the north. Now our Lord Himself had plainly 
foretold the destruction of Jerusalem ; He had pointed out the 
parties who were to accomplish it ; He had specified the tokens 
of its approach ; He had declared it was to happen before the 
existing generation passed away ; and He had given instructions 
to His disciples how they might avoid the calamities connected 
with it. The believing Hebrews, therefore, could not but see 
the approach of this day of trouble ; and as it was a judgment 
inflicted for the rejection of God's overtures of merqy, nothing 
could be more suitable as a motive to enforce perseverance and 
fidelity in the service of God. According to this view, also, the 
extreme indefiniteness of the language is easily explained. If 
it was the day of Jerusalem's overthrow that was meant, then 
it was indispensable that the language should be somewhat 
enigmatical, as otherwise the fury of the unbelieving Jews 
might have been excited against the Christians ; but if the day 
of judgment was meant, there was no reason why a somewhat 
fuller expression than " the day" might not have been employed. 
Should any, however, prefer to consider the day of judgment as 
what is meant, then they must conceive the apostle to represent 
the Hebrews* as seeing the events which are described in Matt, 
xxiv. as signs of the coming of the Son of man. These events 
were predicted in connection 'with the coming of Christ ; and 
happening under the eye of the Hebrews, they became pledges 
of the certainty of the Saviour's own arrival in due time. 

Ver. 26. The three preceding verses do not treat expressly 
of apostasy, but they suggest the idea of it. They admonish us 
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to hold fast the profession of Christian hope, to stir one another 
op to love and good works, and to be faithful in observing all 
the appointed ordinances of religion. Neglect in any of these 
respects may be followed by very disastrous consequences. Love 
waxing cold, the cause of the gospel may be abandoned alto- 
gether. The dreadful wretchedness of such a state, therefore, 
the apostle proceeds to point out, with the view of exciting a 
salutary dread in the minds of the Hebrews, and leading them 
to assiduity in the discharge of all religious duties. 

* Afuiprrav6vT(ov does not refer to sin in general, but to the 
specific sin of apostasy from the faith of the gospel. There 
lives not a Christian who is not painfully sensible that daily 
does he break God's law in thought, in word, and in deed. But 
the sin here meant is not the violation of single precepts of 
Scripture, but the total relinquishment of the whole Christian 
system, what is styled in chap. iii. 12 departing from the living 
God, and in chap. vi. 6 falling away. It has been well observed 
by CEcumenius and Theophylact, that the present tense of the 
participle marks persistency in the sin spoken of, continuance 
in it without repentance: ovk ehrev dfutprovrayp, a\X a/jutpravov- 
t«i% Tovriortv hrtfi€p6vTa>v T»7 apaprla dfieravoqTW (Theoph.). 
And this final abandonment of the gospel- is described as taking 
place with the full consent of the will. 'Eicovatcos is emphatic. 
All sin implies some exercise of will. Where there is absolutely 
no will, there can be no sin. It is only in so far as we voluntarily 
yield to temptation, that we are at any time chargeable with 
guilt. But here the apostle seems to use the word exovaloy; 
agreeably to the distinction laid down in the Pentateuch between 
sins of inadvertency (nu&a, aKovaiw*; apapraveiv, Sept., Lev. 
iv. 2, xxvii. 5, Num. xv. 29) and sins of presumption (no"J T3, 
ev yeipl vTrepijfaivias, Num. xv. 30). All sins are voluntary, 
but some are committed with but little reflection, and scarcely 
a perception of their evil character; whilst others are perpe- 
trated deliberately, against the clear light of conscience, and 
with a distinct perception at the moment of the holiness of the 
law which they violate. Every sin of this kind is not apostasy, 
but apostasy is pre-eminently a sin of this kind. Other delibe- 
rate sins are wilful violations of some particular precept of 
Christianity ; apostasy is a wilful abandonment of the whole 
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system. And just in proportion to the elevation of attainments 
and experience that may have been reached, is the subsequent 
fall the greater, and the ruin the more terrible. Peirce and 
Bretschneider suppose that €kov<tiq><; stands opposed to a denial 
of Christ extorted from the lips by the pressure of persecution ; 
but this is too narrow a view of the subject. Doubtless such a 
denial of Christ could hardly be designated the wilful sinning 
that is here spoken of; but equally there are multitudes of other 
sins which you are not warranted to stigmatize with this name. 
Sinning wilfully is here opposed both as a state to individual 
acts, and as a wilful thing to what is done inadvertently through 
sudden temptation. Apostasy is a deliberate continuous aban- 
donment of the gospel, whether taking place in times of perse- 
cution or not. No doubt it is voluntary as opposed to compul- 
sory; but it is also further deliberate as opposed to inadvertent. 
It is a step taken against one's better judgment and experience. 

Apostasy necessarily implies some previous knowledge of 
the truth. Wherefore the apostle adds: perh rb Xafiew ttjv 
eirtrpKoaw tQ? akrjGeias. What precise amount of knowledge 
this indicates it is not easy to say. Undoubtedly there must be 
supposed to exist a tolerably clear perception of the gospel 
scheme of mercy; and not only a theoretical apprehension of its 
truths, but also some practical feeling of their importance; and 
beauty, and suitableness. Our Lord, in the parable of the sower, 
makes mention of parties who hear the word, and anon with 
joy receive it, and appear for a time to be all that could be 
desired, though in the end they fall away completely. A fuller 
description of the state and attainments of apostates is given at 
chap. vi. 4, 5, where they are represented as having been en- 
lightened, and made sharers of the heavenly gift, and partakers 
of the Holy Ghost, and of the good word of God. Doubtless 
all that is mentioned there must be viewed as included here 
under the knowledge of the truth. 

With regard to the parties spoken of, there remaineth no 
more sacrifice for sins. The Jewish sacrifices have been shown 
to be altogether unavailing, and they are abolished. Christ's 
sacrifice is the one and only effective expiation, and it is never 
to be repeated. But apostates put away this sacrifice from 
themselves, and therefore they are left without hope. They 
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cannot be saved, because they despise the one and only means 
of salvation. But the question may be proposed, whether, on 
the supposition of their becoming convinced of the folly of their 
conduct, and desiring again to lay hold of Christ, they would 
be rejected by God, and left to perish. This supposition, how- 
ever, is opposed to the hypothesis assumed in the verse ; for the 
parties spoken of have made their choice with the full bent and 
determination of their minds. They have sinned wilfully, with 
a high hand, in a spirit of proud defiance. Doubtless, if they 
weTe truly to call upon Christ, if from the heart they were to 
forsake their sins, if they were to cast themselves with penitent 
soul upon the mercy of God, they would be accepted, and par* 
doned, and saved ; but they will not do this. In chap. vi. 4, 5, 
the apostle says it 13 impossible to renew them to repentance. 
If they repented, they should Still be saved ; but their wills are 
so obstinately fixed on evil, that repentance has become to them 
morally impossible. No sin, however great, if it be repented 
of, excludes from pardon. And this shows the error of the 
Novatians, who employed this passage to prove that lapsed per- 
sons ought never to be re-admitted into the church, however 
earnestly they might desire, and however strong might be their 
professions of sorrow for their past misconduct. But if they 
really desired restoration, and were truly penitent, then they 
were not the parties spoken of by the apostle at all. 

Ver. 27. This verse describes what does remain for apostate 
sinners, both subjectively and objectively. Subjectively there 
remaineth for them (fnftepd rts itchoj^i tcpUrew. J. Capellus 
supposes that, though (fwfiepa is connected with 6/cSo^i;, yet 
really it is designed to qualify Kplaeas. There is no reason, 
however, for disturbing the actual connection of the words. 
The apostle's idea is, that the apostate and obstinate sinner, 
even while greedily pursuing his sins, cannot efface his former 
knowledge from his mind, nor prevent the anticipation of a 
future judgment from occasionally starting up within him. 
And such an anticipation must of course always be coupled 
with fear and dismay. He may frequently succeed in banishing 
it from his mind, but sooner or later it will again return to 
appal his soul. And though in this world he may be able to 
engage his thoughts with other things, and thus enjoy a delu- 
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sive dream of pleasure ; yet, when he enters into the world of 
spirits, he shall have a period of terrible expectation between 
death and the final judgment. The devils, we are told, are 
reserved, under chains of darkness, unto the judgment of the 
great day; and the impenitent also, after leaving this world, 
must be in a similar position. TU appended to adjectives of 
quality and quantity augments their force, so that <fx>/3epd ti? 
means a truly terrible expectation (Winer, § 25, 2). 

Objectively, there remains for apostates 7rt//>09 £7X09 iedUiv 
fiiWovros row vwevavrLovs. This is the actual punishment 
that is to overtake the wicked in the day of judgment. Gene- 
rally, §77X0? is employed to designate the zeal or eagerness of an 
intelligent being, and frequently irvp is so construed with it as 
to designate the intensity of the zeal, as in Zeph. i. 18, iv irvpl 
Jt/Xou avrov KaravaXcod^aerat iraaa rj 77}. See also Deut. iv. 
24 ; Ps. lxxix. 5. It has therefore been commonly supposed, 
that, in the verse before us, £77X09 expresses the leading idea, 
God's indignation; while wv/w performs the office of an adjec- 
tive in qualifying it — fiery indignation, fierce wrath of God. 
But the whole construction of the clause undoubtedly requires 
that irvpb? should be made the leading thought, and that £77X09 
should be viewed as indicating a quality of this fire, fierceness 
of flame, intensity of burning. Conclusive evidence in defence 
of this view is furnished by the fact that peWovros is made to 
agree with irvpo^ and not with £77X09. It is not the £t}Xo? that 
is directly spoken of as about to devour, but it is the irvp. 
Accordingly, Chrysostom thus expounds the clause : KaBdirep 
yap Orjpiov irapoljvvopevov teal <r<f>u8pa xaXeTrcuvov teal iffrypun- 
pAvov ovk av TravacurOj &J9 &v Xdfioi revet, teal Kara<f>dyor ovro> 
kcu to irvp iK€ivo } Ka6dir€p ri<? irrrb £77X01; Kevrovpevo? &v av 
iirtkAfirirai ovk d(f>lij<TCv dXKa rpdryei icai Buunra (Chrys. xii. 
267, B). Doubtless, the fire spoken of by the apostle is the fire of 
hell; and the adversaries whom it is to devour are those who have 
rejected and despised the gospel of Christ. In 2 Thess. i. 8 we 
are told that the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven in 
flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that know not God, and 
that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. Is \mevav- 
riow: to be understood as a specific designation of apostates? 
No. It is apostates only of whom the apostle is speaking in 
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the passage as a. whole, and apostates certainly are the most 
inveterate adversaries of God ; but they are not the only parties 
who are to be visited with punishment at last. The fire of the 
final judgment shall seize not only them, but also all unbelievers, 
whether they have once professed the truth, and then abandoned 
it, or whether they have never professed obedience to Christ at 
all. 'TirawTtoi^ denotes here all who are to be punished as 
adversaries of God. Bcehme draws attention to the circumstance 
that ivOieiv, and not Kareadieu/, is the word used by the apostle. 
The latter might have suggested the idea of completely devour- 
ing, so as to destroy and annihilate ; but the former simply 
means to eat, not to eat up, what is fed upon. All that is said 
in Scripture about the punishment of the wicked implies the 
continuance of their being. Their worm dieth not, and the fire 
is not quenched. 

Vers. 28-34. The illustrations of this epistle are for the 
most part borrowed from the Mosaic institutions. Already in 
chap. ii. 2, and afterwards in chap. xii. 25, the apostle brings 
into view the punishment inflicted upon transgressors of the old 
law, and draws the conclusion that severer punishment awaits 
the despisers of the gospel. The new dispensation is a system 
of higher light and privilege, and disregard of it therefore 
involves a vastly greater amount of guilt. The same method 
of reasoning from the less to the greater is exhibited in the 
two verses that follow. 

Ver. 28. 'AOenfatK rt$ vofiov, any one despising Moses' law. 
Clearly the apostle does not here speak of a person who is 
guilty of some single offence, of which death is the appointed 
punishment. Various such offences and transgressions there 
were, such as profanation of the Sabbath, eating of blood, 
cursing of parents, adultery. But in the verse before us 
iOerfaais must be understood as describing a rejection of the 
whole Mosaic system, a wilful desertion of the worship of 
Jehovah. The case referred to by the apostle is plainly the 
one described in Deut. xvii. 2-7, where it is enacted that, if 
any man or woman hath transgressed God's covenant, and hath 
worshipped the sun or the moon, or any of the host of heaven, 
that person shall be stoned to death at the mouth of two or 
three witnesses. The very language of the Old Testament is 
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borrowed by the apostle. Now the case in Deuteronomy 
exactly corresponds to what we have represented as the mean- 
ing of the apostle in the preceding verses, and it furnishes a 
corroboration of the interpretation thus given. 'AOenqaas rov 
vopovj disregarding the law, means the same as irapekdeiv ttjv 
hiadritcqV) transgressing the covenant, in the Septuagint version 
of Deuteronomy. And for such an offence there was no mercy. 
No provision whatever was made for the deliverance of the 
wretched apostate. 'Eirl Svoiv is the Septuagint translation 
of the Hebrew &}f *fT^J?; and of course it signifies, at the 
mouth of, on the evidence of, two or three witnesses. Con- 
sidered simply as Greek, it seems to be grounded upon that 
use of errl with the dative which expresses a condition : on the 
condition of there being two or three witnesses. 

Ver. 29. Now, as death was the punishment inflicted upon 
the despisers of Moses' law, the highest possible punishment in 
this world, the apostle refers it to the judgment of the Hebrews 
themselves, what is to be expected in the case of those who 
similarly treat the higher and nobler dispensation of the gospel. 
It must be apparent to every one that they merit a far severer 
punishment. The apostle, however, does not enjoin the inflic- 
tion of any punishment in this world, as Moses did. He can 
only, therefore, be viewed as referring to that punishment 
which God Himself shall inflict in the future world. Il6<r<p, 
&0K€iT€ y %€lpovo$ a^uoOi^aercu rifuopla?. Apostates from the 
gospel shall be miserably destroyed. An intense fire shall 
devour them. They shall not be stoned with stones, but God 
Himself shall rain down upon them from heaven fire and 
brimstone, an horrible tempest. Their doom shall be something 
more appalling than that of the common impenitent in the place 
of woe. 

In order to justify the tremendous punishment of the apos- 
tate, which, although not described, is yet hinted at in a very 
impressive manner, the apostle illustrates in several particulars 
the awful wickedness of his conduct. He is not a sinner who 
has never heard the gospel. He has been made acquainted 
with the claims of Christ, and has acknowledged them. He 
has felt something of the powers of the world to come; and 
yet, hurried on by the love of sin, or led astray by the fear of 
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man, he has poured contempt upon God's mercy, and renounced 
the Saviour in whom he professed to trust. 

He has trampled under foot the Son of God. The aorist 
xorairaripra? points to the sin as historically past when the 
punishment is inflicted. And the word itself expresses a high 
degree of contempt and hatred. You trample under foot what 
you consider worthless and despicable. Nor is it contempt and 
hatred merely that are indicated, but a contempt and hatred so 
strong that they cannot be suppressed. Open and public dis- 
honour is done to Christ by the apostate. KarairaTrjaa^ ex- 
presses the very same idea as irapaZe^^aTi^eiv in the parallel 
passage at chap. vi. 6. 

The apostate has counted the blood of the covenant an 
unholy thing. By the blood of the covenant is meant the 
blood of Christ, which confirmed and ratified the covenant. 
Whether does koivov signify impure, as being the blood of a 
transgressor, or common, as being nothing better than other 
blood? Chrysostom mentions both ideas, without deciding 
which is preferable: kcuvov rliart; rb a/cddaprov, fj to firjBev 
irXeav eyp v T ** v ^>f^&v; — and interpreters are very much 
divided on the point. The Vulgate translates, pollutum ; 
Luther, unrein; while CEcumenius explains the word thus, 
to furfihf r&v aXkav Sidfepov. Now there is no doubt that in 
Hellenistic Greek koivov is used both in the classic sense of 
common, and in the Jewish sense of unclean, as in Acts ii. 44 
and Mark vii. 2. The question therefore comes to be, Which 
sense is most suitable to the scope of the passage T Now when 
it is considered that, of the three clauses which describe the 
conduct of the apostate, the first speaks of him as trampling 
Christ under foot, and the last as insulting the Spirit of grace, 
it seems as if the middle one would not be in keeping with 
the rest if you understood it merely as signifying that Christ's 
blood was not better than other blood. The meaning must be, 
that it is counted unclean and unholy. The wickedness of the 
apostate in thus dealing with the blood of Christ is aggravated 
by the clause iv c5 fftidafh), by which he was sanctified. Was 
the apostate then sanctified? These words are wanting in 
many authorities, but the preponderance of evidence is in their 
favour. They are viewed by Lightf oot, Cocceius, and others, as 
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having Christ for their subject, the sense being the same as in 
John xvii. 19 ; but the construction requires that iffiaadri have 
the same -subject as rjyrjadfievos. The words are to be under- 
stood as spoken from the standpoint of membership in the 
church. The man passed for a Christian. He had dedicated 
himself to the service of God. It is not an inward spiritual 
purification that is indicated by ^idadr) y but consecration to the 
service of God : see at chap. x. 10. 

And finally, the apostate has insulted the Spirit of grace. 
It is the Holy Ghost as the bestower of grace that is here 
meant. Or the Spirit may be designated the Spirit of grace, 
as being Himself the gift of God's grace. Now the person 
spoken of by the apostle had received the Spirit to sonie extent, 
as is plain from chap. vi. 4, where apostates are described as 
having been partakers of the Holy Ghost. But so great a 
change has passed upon him, that he now acts with contempt 
and insolence towards the Holy Ghost. His sinful feelings are 
shown in depreciating these gifts of the Spirit, which he for- 
merly acknowledged, and to some extent experienced. Works 
of wonder, which carry with them the evident tokens of being 
from God, lie audaciously ascribes to the devil. Any indi- 
vidual who had made a profession of faith in Christ, recognis- 
ing Him as the Son of God, and who afterwards joined in the 
cry of the Pharisees, " He casteth out devils through Beelzebub, 
the prince of devils," would fall under the condemnation de- 
nounced by the apostle. And when any person in our day, 
after feeling pleasure in reading the Bible, and tracing the 
hand of God in its revelations, and being sensible of an influ- 
ence exerted by them over him, allows his heart to be hardened 
through the deceitfulness of sin, falls away from his stedfast- 
ness, and sneers at the idea of God's spiritual presence and 
help, he has reason to dread that this condemnation has also 
come upon him. 

Ver. 30. The conclusion drawn in the preceding verse re- 
garding the doom of apostates is here confirmed by an appeal 
to two maxims of Scripture. In citing them, the apostle says, 
" For we know Him who hath said." OlSajiev is emphatic : 
we know His truth, we know His power ; He is not a God 
that will suffer Himself to be mocked. The first passage is 
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taken from Dent, xxxii. 35 ; and it is remarkable that, while 
the citation deviates very considerably both from the Hebrew 
D h^ &ij? o and from the Septuagint iv fjpipa itcScferjaeG)*; 
avraTroSaxra), it coincides exactly with Rom. xii. 19, even to the 
addition of Xeyet Kvpns. This agreement furnishes some cor- 
roboration of the Pauline origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and at the very least it would prove a dependence of the writer 
upon Paul. The meaning of the maxim quoted is very plain. 
It belongs to God, as the rectoral governor of the universe, to 
inflict punishment. Avenging justice is His, and He will not 
allow His rule to be despised. The use made of this principle 
in Romans is to dissuade Christian men from avenging their 
own quarrels, and to induce them to leave their cause in the 
hands of God. The use made of it here is to demonstrate to 
the wicked the certainty of their being visited with a tremen- 
dous punishment. The two uses are different, but they are 
perfectly consistent. 

The other maxim occurs both in Deut. xxxii. 36 and in Ps. 
cxxxv. 14 in the very same words. In the citation here made, 
cm is omitted, and Kvptos and icpivel are transposed. In 
Deuteronomy and Psalms the words seem to refer to God's 
faithful dealing with His people, in the way of defending them, 
and showing mercy to them. "He will judge His people, 
and He will repent Himself concerning His servants." And 
Grotius, Michaelis, Storr, Estius, and Turner conceive that 
it is the same idea the apostle means here to exhibit ; but this 
view does not at all suit the scope of the passage, which bears 
upon the fearful danger of apostasy. Stuart finds no difficulty 
in the citation, because he supposes the meaning of the Old Tes- 
tament passage to be, not, " He will repent Himself concerning 
His servants," but, " on His servants He will take vengeance." 
The construction, however, and the connection alike repudiate 
this version, both in Deuteronomy and in the psalm. The 
common translation is undoubtedly the correct one, and the 
sense thus evolved is quite suitable to the apostle's purpose; 
for the judgment of God's people, as described in Deuteronomy, 
consists in the infliction of punishment upon those who were 
their enemies. The merciful aspect of God's judgment has 
respect only to those who are truly His; but in regard to 
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enemies and apostates the very same judgment carries destruc- 
tion along with it. Do you belong really to God's people? 
Then His judgment of you, though it may involve chastisement, 
will yet issue in your salvation. Do you merely wear the garb 
of Christians, or have you apostatized from the faith ? Then 
God's judgment accomplishes your destruction. What is the 
nature of the judgment described in the passage in Deuter- 
onomy? It has two aspects. God will avenge the blood of 
His servants, and will render vengeance to His adversaries, and 
will be merciful unto His land and to His people (Deut. 
xxxii. 43). 

Yer. 31. This verse sums up in one strong statement the 
whole substance of the preceding paragraph : <f>o^€pbv.rb e/tfre- 
aeiv €t? %€t/>o9 0€ov %&vto<; — It is a fearful thing to fall into 
the hands of the living God. These words are designed to 
exhibit the tremendous character of the punishment which 
awaits impenitent transgressors. They have made Him their 
enemy, who liveth for ever to avenge His cause. They have 
armed against themselves a Being of infinite and everlasting 
power. Says Chrysostom : ek X € *P a<; & € °v iiMreceurde ixetvo 
(pofiepbv tovto ovBev iori rb efc X e H xl ^ dvOpdrrrcov ifiireaelv (vol. 
xii. 269, C). It is true that in 2 Sam. xxiv. 14, falling into the 
hands of God, rather than of men, has the idea of greater 
safety connected with it ; but the two passages are quite consis- 
tent : for in the one case it is a falling into God's hands with 
confidence in His grace that is meant, in the other it is a falling 
into God's hands as a hardened and impenitent sinner. Bengel's 
remark briefly and beautifully exhibits the difference : bonum 
est incidere cum fide ; temere, terribile. Where there is faith, 
transgression may receive chastisement, but it will be pardoned ; 
but where there is hardened impenitence, ruin is the inevitable 
consequence. Put your trust in God, and then, though His 
hand may fall upon you, it will be to chastise you, but He will 
chastise you in mercy ; and He will be more considerate of you 
than any offended fellow-creature would be, for He is a Being 
of boundless love. But if you persist in your sins, and die in 
rebellion against His authority, then, when avenging justice 
seizes you, you will encounter woes immeasurably more severe 
than any mortal could inflict ; for God is a Being of infinite 
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power. The penitent falls into the hand of God's mercy ; the 
obdurate sinner falls into the hand of His justice. 

Vers. 19-25 contain an admonition to faithfulness in wor- 
shipping God, to perseverance in the profession of Christianity, 
and to a lively interest in one another's spiritual well-being. 
Vers. 26-31 enforce this admonition, by exhibiting the awful 
guilt and danger of apostasy. In vers. 32-34 the apostle re- 
minds the Hebrews of the successful struggle which they had 
maintained against difficulties in days gone by, with the view 
of encouraging them to patience, and perseverance, and effort 
(vers. 35, 36) ; and he both reminds them of the coming of the 
Lord (ver. 37), and he expresses the confident belief that they 
will not draw back (vers. 38, 39). 

Ver. 32. 'AvafJUfivqcKeade Bk ra$ irporepov fj/iepa? — But 
call to mind the former days. As at chap. vi. 10 the apostle, 
after a similar exhibition of the guilt and danger of apostasy, 
had referred to the former faith and love of the Hebrews, so 
here he does the same. Quite analogous, too, is the connection 
of thought in Gal. iv. 13, where, after being warned of the 
danger of returning to the weak and beggarly elements of 
Judaism, the Galatians are reminded of the zeal which they had 
formerly shown when they were ready to pluck out their eyes 
and give them to the apostle. TVta irporepov r^Upa? carries 
back the mind a considerable period. Some idea of the space 
is suggested by chap. v. 12. The time referred to is the time 
when the Hebrews first became acquainted with the gospel; 
and therefore probably the persecutions mentioned are those 
which were endured in the days of Stephen, when so many were 
compelled to flee for their lives (Acts viii. 1), and in the days 
of Herod Agrippa, who killed James the brother of John, and 
threw Peter into prison (Acts xii. 1-3). $orri,<r0ivT€s describes 
the Hebrews as newly converted, or brought to the knowledge 
of the truth. They were illuminated with the light of the 
gospel ; they were instructed in the doctrines taught by Christ 
(see at chap. vi. 4). And the apostle's language suggests the 
idea, that whatever stores of secular knowledge men may have 
acquired, they are in darkness until they are brought under the 
instruction of the great Teacher. The light of mere civilisation 
is but a feeble glimmer! that in no way modifies the scriptural 
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declaration, that darkness hath covered the earth, and gross 
darkness the people. 

IIoKkrjv affkrjcriv vTrepeivare iradrjfidrtov — Ye endured a 
great conflict of troubles. These words describe both the mag- 
nitude of the dangers which assailed the Hebrews, and the 
courage with which they encountered them. Chrysostom and 
Theophylact remark that affkrjaiv is an honourable word. It 
belongs to the later Greek, and denotes a combat of athletes or 
champions, which may be witnessed by admiring crowds. Uafty- 
fidrcov is the genitive of object, and indicates the calamities or 
trials with which the Hebrews had to contend. 'Tirefietvare 
means not simply " ye suffered," but " ye endured or persisted 
in." It expresses the perseverance and energy with which they 
engaged in the conflict. They did not murmur at the diffi- 
culties with which in providence they were summoned to con- 
tend. They did not passively submit to them, as evils that were 
inevitable. But they met them in a spirit of Christian heroism, 
holding fast their faith and integrity, and rejoicing that they 
were counted worthy to suffer for the sake of Christ. 

Ver. 33. This verse points out two ways in which the 
Hebrews were exposed to suffering. Tovro fiev, rovro Bi 9 oc- 
curs only here in the New Testament. It is frequently to be 
found in Herodotus. It is a distributive phrase, signifying 
" this indeed, this also ; on the one hand, on the other " (see 
Sch weigh. Lex. y Herod. 08to><?). First, the Hebrews were 
assailed in their own persons. Oearpl^co signifies to be on the 
stage, to bring on the stage ; and because the theatre was 
frequently employed as the place where public punishments 
were inflicted, the word also came to mean, to hold up as a 
spectacle, to expose to public shame. In the verse before us, it 
corresponds very exactly in sense to irapa&evyitaTl£m ; and the 
statement made is quite analogous to 1 Cor. iv. 9 : ort Oiarpov 
4y€vq0T)fAev* The Hebrews had been exposed as a spectacle to 
the world, loaded with reproaches and persecutions. All manner 
of abusive language had been applied to them. They had 
suffered in their persons and in their property, and been treated 
as the offscourings of all things. Secondly, they had suffered 
as the companions of their brethren under persecutions. They 
had not stood aloof from one another in their respective days 
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of trial. They had acknowledged one another in difficulties ; 
they had visited one another in prison ; they had supplied one 
another's wants. And by this unconcealed sympathy, those who 
were not immediately assailed had often exposed themselves to 
reproach and danger. To sympathize with the victims of a 
persecutor is the sure way of attracting his rage to yourself. 
'AvaarpeifnfUvav is understood by Beza in the sense of " agi- 
tated," "tossed about/' agUari. Ernesti renders it, "qui ita 
tractati sunt ; " and Stuart, " who were thus treated," although 
it is acknowledged by both that the existence of this significa- 
tion is not susceptible of proof. The ordinary meaning of the 
word in the New Testament suits here quite well, "who so 
lived," " so spent their days," viz. in suffering and reproach. 
Theophylact : rovreariv iv OXtyevi /cal ovetSurpols, Even this 
ordinary meaning, however, is susceptible of two shades, slightly 
different from one another. Schlichting, Limborch, Tholuck, 
and Bleek give a passive turn to the idea : " who lived in tribu- 
lation." So Luther : " denen es also gehet," with whom it thus 
goes. Others, as Dindorf, Wahl, Bretschneider, Boehme, 
Kuinoel, impart more of activity to the sense : " who thus lived, 
who thus battled with tribulation." In defence of the former ' 
shade of meaning, appeal is made to Oearpi^ofiepo^ as being 
what ovras refers to. In defence of the latter, it is said that the 
persons spoken of are described in ver. 32 as manfully encoun- 
tering a great conflict of afflictions. The simple question is, 
To what preceding clause does ovtgk refer? Now, plainly the 
structure of ver. 33 requires that its two clauses should be viewed 
as balanced against one another. Ot/ra>?, therefore, refers to 
dearpi%ofi£Poi ; and of course the words under consideration must 
mean " who so lived," viz. as made a gazing-stock to the world. 
Ver. 34. This verse expresses the same thoughts which are 
exhibited in the two preceding verses. It stands particularly 
related to the 33d, but the order of the ideas is reversed. Here 
you find first what the Hebrews endured in taking part with 
those who were in affliction ; and this corresponds to the con- 
cluding clause of ver. 33 : /cal yap to?? Secftloiv aweiraOqaaTe. 
The received reading is he^fioh fiov ; but there are two other 
readings, viz. Sea/tofe, standing alone, and Sco/t/ot?. The great* 
est number of Greek M8S. are in favour of Seo-jjuw: /tot;, but the 
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oldest MSS. support Seo/ubc?, as also the Syriac and Arabic ver- 
sions, and the oldest fathers. This reading has found general 
favour in modern times, and is adopted by Griesbach, Knapp, 
Lachmann, Scholz, and Tischendorf . It is the one which, when 
supposed genuine, most readily accounts for the use of the rest: 
for the omission of one small letter produces Sea-polk, and then 
the need of a pronoun would suggest the addition of fwv; which 
view is rendered all the more probable by the fact that a diffe- 
rent pronoun has sometimes been found supplied, as in the Latin 
vinculis eorum. AeafitotQ also corresponds best to the parallel 
clause in ver. 33, though Secr/xoi? yjov would make a good 
enough parallel, as it would stand to the other in the relation 
of a particular case to a general statement. If jaou were the 
accredited reading, it would furnish an argument of some 
weight for the Pauline origin of this epistle, as in 2 Tim. i. 16 
and Gol. iv.' 19 Paul makes a similar reference to his bonds. 
2vv€7ra0q<raT€ expresses nearly the same idea as /couwvol yevrj- 
Oevres in the preceding verse. The Hebrews sought the society 
of their friends in prison. They ministered to their wants, they 
addressed to them condolence and sympathy, and thus they ex- 
posed themselves to reproach and danger. Persecutors are ever 
ready to turn upon those who show any kindness to their vic- 
tims, and to deal out to them the same measure ; so that the 
task of ministering to the imprisoned is very properly ranked 
by the apostle as one of the Christian's conflicts. If Sea-pok 
fiov be the true reading, and if Paul was the author of this 
epistle, then most probably the reference is to the period of his 
imprisonment at Caesarea, during which, doubtless, he received 
sympathy and assistance from his Christian brethren in Palestine. 
The second clause of this verse corresponds to the first of 
the preceding. Michaelis and Heinrichs understand w/xxrcS^- 
^curOe to mean " expected ;" but although this is a signification 
borne by the word, and indeed the only one that Homer knows, 
still the other signification of u accepted, took, received," is of 
undoubted authority. It is this meaning which most certainly 
belongs to the word at chap. xi. 35, where a similar treatment 
of believers is described. The Hebrews took, accepted, willingly 
submitted to, the spoiling of their property ; nay, they bore the 
loss with joy. They were animated by the spirit of James's 
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maxim, u My brethren, count it all joy when ye fall into divers 
temptations" (Jas. i. 2). No doubt they felt the injustice with 
which they were treated, and considered the loss of their pos- 
sessions to be an evil in itself; but it was a suffering for right- 
eousness' sake, and therefore it was infinitely to be preferred to 
the retention of their goods at the hazard of making shipwreck 
of faith. Temporal blessings are to be received with gratitude, 
and ea joyed without abuse ; but they are ever to be held as of 
unspeakably inferior value to the prosperity of the soul. They 
are to be sacrificed without a scruple, when they can only be 
retained through some compromise of principle. As God's gift, 
they are to be used for the glory of God. 

Vers. 34-39. — 34. For the readiness, yea, the joy, with 
which the Hebrews took the spoiling of their goods, a reason is 
assigned in the last clause : yivaxr/covres e^etv iavrok tcpelirova 
vxapfyv ev ovpavok tcai fievowrav* Besides eai/rofc, there are 
two other readings, viz. iv kavrdk and iavrovs. The sense of 
all the three is nearly the same ; for although iv iaxrroh were 
the true reading, these words should not be connected with 
ytvwncovres, as in the English version, but with e^p, "that 
ye have in yourselves/' viz. in that treasure of divine grace 
which God has put within you. 'EavroU standing alone must 
be understood as the dativus commodi, " that ye have for your- 
selves." And if iavTovs be the right reading, it is the accusa- 
tive with the infinitive, a that ye yourselves have." The least 
supported of these readings is the first ; and although the other 
two have much evidence in their favour, the preponderance lies 
with eaurois. The words iv ovpavols have also been regarded 
as a gloss (Lachmann, Tischendorf), and certainly there is a 
deficiency of evidence for them. If iv iavroU were the true 
reading of the preceding phrase, this would be a demonstration 
that iv ovpavoU was no part of the text ; for the superior trea- 
sure referred to would be that grace which exists in the believer's 
soul, and which is better than all outward wealth. But accord- 
ing to either of the other readings of the preceding phrase, the 
contrast must be viewed as lying between the wealth of this 
world, and the riches of glory that await the believer in the 
future state. And that this is the true contrast is most consis- 
tent with the use of the word tirapfyv, which, like xnrdpxpvra 
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in the first clause, denotes substance, goods, possessions, as in 
Acts ii. 45, where it is conjoined with /crqftaTa in the description 
of a sale of property. Whether or not, therefore, hf ovpavok 
be a gloss, there can be no doubt that it is a correct enough 
supplement as to sense. The substance spoken of is the heavenly 
inheritance. Abraham's faith led him to look for a city which 
hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God. And the 
Christian's faith does not less clearly discern that there is a rest 
remaining for the people of God, another and better country, 
even an heavenly. This expected substance is infinitely more 
than a counterpoise for the loss of all earthly possessions and 
honours. It is better in itself than any treasure of this world. 
It is perfectly adapted to the wants of our immortal nature. It 
is what infinite wisdom has appointed as the means of minister- 
ing to our felicity. It will perfectly satisfy every longing of 
our glorified spirits. Heaven is prepared for the saints, and the 
discipline of this life is preparing the saints for heaven. The 
capacities of the soul, and the riches of glory, are commensurate 
to one another. How different is it with the possessions of 
earth ! Let a man gain all he could desire here, let every plan 
succeed to his wish; and still, upon the very summit up to 
which he has long been struggling, he may be discontented and 
miserable. Earthly good is not the soul's portion, for a man's 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he pos- 
sessed (Luke xii. 15)* The heavenly substance, too, is durable. 
Earthly possessions are not so. The most solid structures of 
wealth and greatness are liable to be overthrown in a moment ; 
and in all cases, death destroys our tenure of them. And the 
certainty of this is always a worm gnawing at the root of our 
temporal enjoyments. But the blessedness of heaven is secure 
against every adverse stroke. The treasures of the skies are 
neither liable to be corrupted by moth, nor rust, nor carried off 
by thieves. Short-lived as man is upon earth, he often outlives 
his earthly comfort ; but with an immortal duration in heaven, 
he shall find his felicity continually growing, augmenting. When 
a century shall have passed, when a thousand years shall have 
rolled away, when myriads upon myriads of ages shall have 
come to an end, the blessedness of the redeemed shall only be 
commencing. Perfect felicity without end is the saint's portion. 
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Ver. 35. From the courage and patience manifested by the 
Hebrews under their former afflictions, the apostle now derives 
an argument to urge them to continued perseverance in the 
Christian course : /J.17 airofiaKrjre ovv ttjv irapprjalav vjuov — 
Cast not away, therefore, your confidence. The Vulgate, 
J. Capellus, and Loesner, view airofiakrjre as here meaning 
" lose," ne amittatis ; but although this signification undoubtedly 
does belong to the word, yet it also means " to cast away," as 
in Mark x. 50, 6 Si airofiaXwv to iyAriov avrov ; and' this 
signification is far more suitable here. The admonition given 
in this verse is substantially the same as in ver. 23, so that 
mofidXrjre is opposed to Kare^oyfiep ; and it is a voluntary 
relinquishment of Christianity that is s{x>ken of in ver. 26. 
Uappf^ijiav does not mean libera professio, as Beza and Grotius 
render it, but rather confidence, as in ver. 19, chap. iii. 6, iv. 
16. The Vulgate rightly translates it confidentiam, Erasmus 
fiduciam, and Luther Vertrauen. This confidence is just a strong 
faith. Now, faith is represented as a shield, which must be 
firmly grasped. The greatest disgrace which a warrior could 
bring upon himself, was to throw away his shield in the hour of 
battle ; and he also thus exposed himself to the most imminent 
peril. A. similar disgrace and danger does the Christian soldier 
incur, when he casts away from him his trust in God. " This 
is the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith" (1 
John v. 4). We must not cast away our confidence, not for a 
perpetuity, not even for a moment. Christian confidence has 
connected with it the promise of a great reward. This reward 
is the better and enduring substance mentioned in the preceding 
verse. Heaven is the glorious inheritance that awaits the people 
of God. This blessedness is procured by the work of Christ, 
bat it is bestowed as the reward of faith. It is not a reward 
earned by us, so that we can claim it as a debt ; it is altogether 
of grace ; but still its distribution is regulated according to the 
attainments of believers : just as a father may bestow gifts 
upon his children, to which strictly speaking they may have no 
claim, and still may proportion his favours to the assiduity and 
diligence of the different members of the family. 

Ver. 36. Thp does not here introduce any new ground of the 
preceding admonition additional to the recompense of reward 
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mentioned, but it rather states a reason why that admonition 
needed to be urged. This conjunction frequently refers to some 
omitted thought, and this is the case here : " Hold fast" your 
confidence ; for ye are in circumstances of trial and difficulty, 
and therefore have need of patience and endurance. Stuart 
translates it " truly/ 9 " no doubt ;" but this is quite arbitrary, 
and the finer filaments of thought are altogether lost sight of. 
f T7ro/io^9 does not mean passive submission, but firm endurance, 
grounded upon Christian confidence. The noun here has some- 
thing of the same force as the verb in ver. 32, " Ye manfully 
bore up under a great fight of afflictions." And it is probable 
that the use of the word in this verse was suggested by the verb 
in ver. 32, and perhaps also, as Schmid, Storr, and Bleek sup- 
pose, by the words of Habakkuk, inrofieivov avrov, connected 
with the passage quoted in the two following verses, the whole 
of which must be supposed already floating before the apostle's 
mind. The phrase to Oekrjfia rov Seov has been very variously 
interpreted. Baumgarten and Bleek understand it to mean, 
" the sanctification of men by the offering of the body of Christ, 19 
appealing to vers. 7, 9, 10 of this chapter ; but this shade of 
thought does not at all suit the construction of the whole clause : 
for whatever the will of God here mean, it is represented as 
something done, not for, but by men. Ernesti and Dindorf 
view the expression as meaning " to suffer what God appoints ;" 
and they appeal to Acts xxi. 14, to O&Xq/jui rov Kvplov ya4a0a>, 
" the will of the Lord be done." This comes nearer to the 
mind of the apostle, but still it is in some measure liable to the 
same objection, that the will of God is spoken of as done by 
men. It seems best, therefore, to understand the words as 
descriptive of Christian duty in general, but with a special 
reference to the duty of perseverance amid dangers and tempta- 
tions. In the third petition of the Lord's prayer the words must 
have this general sense, for there are no misfortunes and sorrows 
in heaven to exercise the patience of the inhabitants. J. Ca- 
pellus very properly observes, that the doing of the will of God, 
mentioned in the verse before us, must not be understood on the 
principle of the covenant of works, as if it were our doing that 
earned for us the reward, but on the principle of the covenant 
of grace, which rewards believers on the ground of Christ's work, 
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and in proportion to their own attainments. No Christian merits 
heaven ; but still Christ rewards His people according to their 
works, and will say to them at last, " Well done, good and 
faithful servants, enter ye into the joy of your Lord." Bengel 
is wrong when he supposes the aorist iroiyaavre; to refer to 
what the Hebrews are described in ver. 32 as having already 
done. The aorist has reference, not to the time at which the 
apostle is writing, but to the time when the Saviour comes to 
reward His people, and to receive them into glory. They are 
then declared to have done the will of God during their day of 
trial, and they receive accordingly the promised inheritance. 
For hrayyektav means here, as in is. 15, xi. 13, 39, Acts ii. 33, 
not the promise, but the thing promised. 

Yer. 37. The statement of this verse comes in as an en- 
couragement. Patient perseverance in the service of God will 
not fail to receive the promised reward. Nor will the advent of 
Him who is to bestow the reward be long delayed: en yhp 
futcpbv oaov oaov — for yet how, how little. H Oaov is frequently 
applied to adjectives of size or quantity, to add intensity to them. 
It also sometimes bears the sense of " only," like the Latin 
tantum. And it is occasionally repeated for the sake of emphasis, 
as here, u how how little, how very little, only just a little." So 
in Aiistoph. Vesp. 213 : r( ovk aireicoifirfi'qaav oaov oaov artkqv; 
Bleek views this whole clause as standing adverbially connected 
with the following, as if the whole were an answer to the question 
When ? " for very shortly He will come." But the construction 
requires that, with De Wette, we make the clause a separate one, 
as in John xiv. 19, only with this difference, that the conjunc- 
tion xal is omitted : " for it is a very little time, and then He 
will come." In the first clause we have the apostle's own words, 
although probably moulded upon Hab. ii. 3 and Isa. xxvi. 20. 
The last clause is manifestly taken from the Septuagint version 
of Habakkuk, with a slight change. In the Hebrew text the 
reference manifestly is to the vision regarding the destruction of 
the Chaldeans, of which vision it is declared that it should cer- 
tainly be fulfilled : it might appear to tarry, but the Hebrews 
were to wait for it, and it would certainly be accomplished in due 
time* The Seventy, however, have not understood the vision as 
the thing spoken of in this clause ; but they have applied it to a 
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person, doubtless the Messiah, as many Jews also have done. 
The apostle, too, in quoting the clause, applies it to the Saviour. 
We are not to suppose, however, that he is here adducing the 
passage as a proof ; for there are not the same marks of appeal 
to authority, as in other cases where this is done. He is express- 
ing his own ideas, and he uses the words of the Seventy, because 
they answered his purpose, and were familiar to his readers. 
Accordingly, he does not scruple to prefix the article to ipx°~ 
ftevofj which makes a great change upon the meaning of the 
words. For without the article, the phrase is a Hebrew idiom, 
expressing the idea, " He will certainly come ;" but with the 
article ipx6/i£Po$ is disjoined from q£e*, so as to form the sub- 
ject, and not merely the means of intensifying the verb : " He 
that is to come will come ; the expected personage will arrive." 
r O ipxppevos is a frequent designation of the Messiah in the 
Gospels, applied to Him on the ground of His having been 
predicted in the Old Testament. It is sometimes used with 
reference to His first coming, as in Matt. xi. 3, Luke vii. 19 ; 
and sometimes also with reference to His second, as in Matt, 
xxiv. 30, Rev. iii. 11. Here plainly it must be the second 
coming that is meant. Mede, Ernesti, and Dindorf, suppose 
that the apostle refers to Christ's visitation of the Jews with 
punishment, in the overthrow of Jerusalem, and to the pro- 
tection which His providence extended to His own people in 
those days of suffering. But the whole structure of the passage 
requires that we should consider it as referring to our Lord's 
personal return to this world, to collect His people from the four 
winds of heaven, and to place them in their final state of blessed- 
ness and glory : for the apostle has made mention of a better 
and enduring substance in heaven ; he has admonished the 
Hebrews to hold fast the hope of such a recompense of reward ; 
he assures them they shall receive the promised blessing after 
they have done the will of God ; and in order to encourage them 
to patience and perseverance, he declares that the Saviour will 
not delay His coming. Now, unless this coming refers to the 
time when Christ is to bestow upon His people their final 
reward, the several parts of the passage do not hang together. 
It is objected, however, that the speed with which the coming 
is represented as taking place, is not consistent with the idea 
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that it is still a future event. But near and distant are relative 
terms. When eternity is brought into view, the duration of that 
better substance which the people of God are to receive in 
heaven, the whole expanse of time contracts into a point ; just 
as the diameter of this world shrinks into nothing when you 
compare it with the distance of the sun ; and then, again, the 
diameter of the earth's orbit almost disappears when you make 
it the basis of calculations with regard to the fixed stars. There 
are other passages, too, which do not admit of being applied to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, where similar terms are employed 
to describe the coming of Christ, as in Rev. iii. 11, xxii. 12 : 
" Lo, I come quickly ; and my reward is with me, to give to every 
man as his work shall be." It is generally allowed that the 
Apocalypse was written a good many years after the destruction 
of Jerusalem; but even if the earlier date for which some 
contend were adopted, these passages must be understood as 
referring to the close of the great drama of human affairs. 

Ver. 38. The use of Habakkuk's words is continued in this 
verse. The arrangement of them, however, is reversed. In the 
Old Testament they stand thus : iav inroaTttkrjTcU) ovk evSoKet 

V ^hotf t JLOV *" ivrp* o ^ Succuo? i/c rrrUrrew pov ttfaerai. 
Boehme and Bleek rightly conceive the object of the apostle in 
transposing the clauses to be, that no one might imagine 6 ep%6- 
/ui*9 to be the nominative to inrooTeikrjTai ; and Bleek also 
thinks that the transposition effects a finer connection between 
the substance of vers. 38 and 39. One consequence, however, 
of the transposition is, that &e and xal hardly appear so appro- 
priately used as in Habakkuk. 

'O he hiicaux; i/c iriarew Zfrrerai corresponds to the Hebrew 
rwr trmotp P*TO. It admits of doubt whether the middle word 
here belongs to the subject or the predicate of the proposition. 
According to the existing accents, it is connected with P"K ; and 
Rosenmuller states the sense to be, " qui in veritate sua Justus 
est, salvus erit" ™B£, however, signifies faith as well as truth 
so that, according to the same connection, the sense would be, 
" qui per fidem suam Justus est." And this really seems to be 
the meaning of the clause, as quoted in Rom.i. 17, Gal. iii. 11 ; 
for the apostle is speaking in those passages of being made just 
or righteous by faith as opposed to works. As quoted here, 

VOL. II. K 
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however, the clause seems to be somewhat differently employed, 
and Ik TrUrreoa*; is rather to be viewed as belonging to the pre- 
dicate ; for the apostle is admonishing the Hebrews to continued 
trust and confidence in God, and is pointing out the advantages 
of this course : The just shall live by means of his faith. And 
the whole series of examples which follow in chap. xi. are de- 
signed to illustrate the manner in which saints are enabled to 
overcome difficulties by faith. The words, as they stand, are 
susceptible of either rendering, and the ideas brought out in 
both ways are quite correct. A man is made just by faith, 
but equally thereafter he continues to live by faith. The 
foundation of his Christian character is laid by faith, and the 
superstructure is reared through the same instrumentality. J. 
Capellus considers that etc Trurreo? was put in the centre inten- 
tionally, in order to make the clause capable of expressing both 
ideas, as they are both important, and both sound. In the 
Septuagint, fiov occurs in this clause, placed, according to some 
authorities, after hitccuos t according to others after i/c irUrrew;* 
Probably the origin of this reading was, that the Seventy found 
'jruiDita in their Hebrew manuscript, instead of taflDK3. The 

• t v:iv r " t v;iv 

meaning of it plainly in the one position is, " my righteous ser- 
vant ;" and in the other, "by faith or confidence in me." Not 
a few manuscripts also insert fiov in Hebrews, and it is adopted 
by Lachmann and Tischendorf ; but the weight of evidence 
is against it, and its absence in Rom. i. 17, Gal. iii. 11, seems 
sufficient to settle the question. 

There is considerable difficulty connected with the last 
clause of this verse. The Hebrew text runs thus : TvBy nan 

TV 

ta ftPM nTO£W. Jarchi, Bosenmuller, and Hitzig understand 
these words to mean, " Behold the proud, his soul is not right in 
him ;" and our translators have taken substantially the same 
view, " Behold, his soul which is lifted up is not upright in him." 
The Seventy, however, have given quite a different translation : 
i<iv irrrooTetkTjrac, ovtc e&Sotcel f\ ^vyri fiov iv avrfi. Grotius 
supposes that they must have read in their Hebrew text HE&y 
instead of ntay, and 'PEU instead of ^&? ; but Pococke contends 
that there is no need of this conjecture, for that the existing 
Hebrew text bears the rendering which they exhibit ; and he 
appeals to Jonah iv. 8 and Isa. li. 20 for a similar use of *?W. 
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Also, both he and L. Capellus conceive that fTJBJJ is formed not 
from "i?^, but from "nfr, which means, in Arabic, to be pleased 
with, to delight in ; and the suffix of it?&3 they refer to God. 
Bleek professes himself to be at a loss how to understand the 
words of the Septuagint, and what should be considered the 
nominative to xnroaretkrfrai. The immediately preceding noun 
is a designation of the Messiah ; but this of course cannot be the 
subject of vTroaTetKrjrat. Probably the meaning is this : " Wait 
for Him who is coming : if any man does not wait, if any man 
withdraws from duty, faints, my soul hath no pleasure in him." 
It is difficult to see what other sense can be affixed to the words 
of the Seventy, and this certainly is the sense which the words 
must bear as employed in Hebrews. 'TTroorehXew denotes to 
lower the sails of a ship, to draw back, to retire, as in Gal. ii. 12, 
inrcareXXev koX axfxipurev kavrov. What is the nominative to it 
in the epistle ? One would naturally say 6 Succuo*;, the imme- 
diately preceding noun, but for the incongruity which would 
thus be originated. The two clauses are contrasted with one 
another, and refer to persons of a different stamp. Winer sup- 
poses that the general term avOpoyiro? must be abstracted, as it 
were, from Succuo?, and supplied as the nominative to wro- 
aTetkrprai (Winer's Grammatik, § 49) ; and it seems a decisive 
argument in defence of this view, that a similar nominative 
must necessarily be supplied in the Septuagint, for there the 
clause containing 6 SUcuos comes after. 

Yer. 39. The apostle concludes this section with expressing 
his confidence in the Hebrews. He has been speaking of witk- 
drawment and backsliding, but he does not anticipate that they 
are going to apostatize. He conjoins them with himself in a 
declaration of unfaltering attachment to the gospel. So, at 
chap. vi. 9, after pointing out the dangers of apostasy, he says, 
u Bat we are persuaded better things of you." 'TVogtoX^ is 
an abstract noun, which bears here the same signification as the 
verb in the preceding verse. It is governed in the genitive by 
iafihfj the force of which construction, coupled with the negative 
particle, is, that the persons spoken of do not belong to back- 
sliding (Bernhardy, Syn. 165). Backsliding cannot claim them 
as its own. On the contrary, they belong to faith. Faith has 
set its seal of ownership upon them. In short, the meaning 
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is, we are not backsliders, but believers. Though the apostle 
had exhibited in vivid language the ruin of apostasy, in order 
to stimulate the Hebrew Christians to watchfulness; yet he 
cherished a firm persuasion, not only with regard to himself, but 
also with regard to them, that they would persevere with un- 
faltering step in the path of duty. The consequences alike of 
backsliding and of persevering faith are exhibited in this verse, 
ek pointing to the issue or goal in both cases. 'Air&keuw de- 
signates the ruin or perdition which divine justice will certainly 
bring upon ungodly men, as in Rom. ix. 22, Phil. iii. 19. And 
the ruin meant is not the painful consequences of sin in this 
world, but the everlasting destruction with which the wicked 
are to be overwhelmed, when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed 
from heaven with His mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking 
vengeance on them that know not God, and that obey not the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ (2 Thess. i. 7-9). Contrasted 
with €i? ambikeiav, stands ek TrtpvtrQkqaw 'tyvyfc. He/Mirot- 
eurOcu signifies to obtain, to acquire, and frequently also in the 
Septuagint to preserve in life, and vrepiTroirjo-u; means acquisition. 
In 1 Thess. v. 9 the phrase el$ irepiirobiaw troyrqpla? occurs, for 
the obtaining of salvation ; and in 2 Thess. ii. 14, ek irepiiroi^ 
rjatv Soft/9, for the obtaining of glory. The phrase before us is 
exactly similar, and must mean, to, or for, the obtaining of life. 
In our version it is rendered " to the saving of the soul," and 
no doubt ^vj(rf means soul as well as life, and irepviroiqa^ 
means preservation as well as acquisition ; but, after all, the two 
versions are substantially the same. The words of our Lord 
bring out the true sense of the passage : " He that loveth his 
life shall lose it, and he that hateth his life in this world shall 
keep it unto life eternal" (John xii. 25). Ebrard contends that 
the word ^v^i must be understood in the Old Testament sense 
of earthly life, and that the phrase before us must be understood 
as referring to the preservation of the Hebrew believers amid 
the dangers and persecutions to which they were exposed. But 
this idea is opposed to the whole scope of the passage. Apos- 
tasy is not represented by the apostle as exposing merely to 
temporal loss, nor is faith represented as merely procuring tem- 
poral blessings. On the contrary, the punishment of apostasy 
is exhibited as something much more dreadful than the stoning 
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to death which was practised tinder the law, and the reward of 
faith is said to be a better and enduring substance in heaven. 
Besides, let it be noticed that the language before us is general. 
It does not describe a special blessing or favour which the 
Hebrews were to receive. Its fair import is, that wherever there 
is v7nxrroXif there there will be an-aXeta, and wherever there is 
vurrv; there there will be irepwrovqau; ^vjpfc. But will any 
man say that apostates are invariably ruined in this world, and 
Christians invariably rescued from danger? Apostates often 
save their lives by their apostasy, and believers suffer death 
because they will not deny Christ. It admits of no question, 
therefore, that irepnrolrja'i^ ^vjfrfi refers, not to the preservation 
of the life from the assaults of those who have power to kill the 
body in this world ; but to the preservation or keeping of it, of 
which our Lord speaks, after persecution has done its utmost. 



CHAPTER XL 




HE apostle has now admonished the Hebrews to 
stedfastness and perseverance, that they may ob- 
tain the promised recompense; and he proceeds, 
with the view of enforcing the admonition, to ex- 
hibit the true idea of faith, and to illustrate the subject by 
examples cited from the Old Testament. He has contrived to 
use the word irlarews near the close of the preceding section ; 
and thus a natural and palpable transition is made to the topic 
he now intends to handle. We are of faith. 

Vers. 1-3. "Eari hk irUrn*; ikirifyfia/oDV VTroaraais. That 
Trunin is here the subject, and tmooTaai? the predicate, should 
never have been doubted. Erasmus and Boehine argue, from 
the prominent position assigned to tort, that the clause should 
be understood as affirming the existence of such a principle as 
faith, the apostle having in his view some persons who denied 
this. There is a faith, the substance of things hoped for. 
But Bleek, Tholuck, and De Wette rightly remark, that such 
a position is often assigned to can for the sake of emphasis, 
when there is no doubt that it is merely the copula, as in Luke 
viii. 11, 1 Tim. vi. 6. In the earlier editions of his Grammar, 
Winer took the same view as Erasmus and Boehme ; and he 
gave special prominence to the argument of Boehme, that the 
use of yap in ver. 2 is not compatible with the common view of 
ver. 1. In the last edition, however, he avows a change of 
opinion, and acknowledges that the first verse must be con- 
sidered as a definition of faith. Indeed, to suppose that the 
apostle is here merely affirming the existence of faith, is not 
congruous with what is contained in the preceding chapter, 
where not only the abstract existence of the principle, but its 
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existence even in his readers themselves, has been presupposed. 
And with less propriety still can we believe that, in these cir- 
cumstances, such a long list of examples would be adduced to 
establish such a point. But the pertinency of these examples is 
at once apparent, when it is considered that their object is not to 
prove the existence of faith, but to illustrate the description 
given of its nature. And as to the argument built upon ydp, 
we shall see how groundless it is when we come to ver. 2. 

'TirooTao-v: sometimes signifies foundation ; and Calvin, 
Beza, Carpzov, and Schulz suppose the statement of the apostle 
to be, that faith is the ground of expected blessings. Faith, 
doubtless, is the ground on which the hope of them rests, but it 
can hardly be said to be the ground of the blessings themselves. 
'Tiroarcuriq sometimes means substance, as in chap. i. 3 ; and 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, Erasmus, Vatablus, Bengel, and Bret- 
schneider follow this sense here, making the apostle mean, that 
although the promised blessings are still future, yet faith so 
realizes them, that they are felt as if they were actually present. 
The soul feels their certainty, and enjoys them. They are not 
dreams, but realities. They are not phantasms, but substance. 
Olov f\ avdtrracns ov irapar/eyovev ovSk etrriv £v v7ro<rrda€i 9 aXX 
17 cXtt}? w^UrrqaLv avrtfv iv tq rj/xerepa ^rt^gj (Chrys. xii.). 
This is quite true ; and yet, after all, there seems to be an im- 
propriety in saying that faith is the substance of anticipated 
enjoyments. Such a bold figure was hardly to be expected in 
anything having the shape of a definition. There is a third 
meaning of inrocrrcuji^ viz. confidence, confident expectation, 
which is adopted here by Luther, Grotius, Hammond, Michaelis, 
and others. This meaning occurs at chap. iii. 14. It is also to 
be found in 2 Cor. ix. 4, xi. 17, Ps. xxxix. 8. It is a signifi- 
cation about which there can be no doubt, and it best suits the 
verse before us. Faith is not the foundation of expected bless- 
ings, nor is it their substance, but it is confidence in regard to 
them. The objects of faith are absent, but perfect confidence 
is felt as to their existence and exhibition in due season. This 
is a very accurate description of faith, and every word bears its 
true and unstrained signification. 

The apostle adds: Trpar/fidrmv ekeyj(p$ ov /3\errofiivG>v. The 
verb ihfcfxew signifies to prove, to demonstrate, to convince ; and 
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the noun denotes proof, and also conviction. Of this latter 
shade of meaning there is an undoubted example in 2 Tim. iii. 
16. And this is the most suitable acceptation in the passage 
before us. r H irlcm? rolvw icrrlv &*fn$ r&v aZrjktov (Chrysos. 
xii.). Firma persuasio is the rendering of Hammond. 

The two clauses of this verse are to a certain extent synony- 
mous, for things hoped for are things not yet seen. The latter 
phrase, however, is more comprehensive than the former. They 
run parallel, but the one shoots out beyond the other. Under 
things not seen must be included not merely future blessings, 
such as those mentioned in vers. 10, 14, but also present and 
past things which are removed beyond our inspection, such as 
the Divine Being Himself, as stated in ver. 6, and the manner 
of the creation, as exhibited in ver. 3. Whatever, in short, we 
believe, whether it be past or present or future, on the authority 
of Scripture, is an object of faith. It has been asserted by 
Schulz and others, that the idea of faith in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is totally different from Paul's conception of it, and 
that this of itself is sufficient to prove that Paul could not be 
the author of this book. With Paul, it is said, faith always has 
respect to something present, but in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
it always looks to something future. This distinction, however, 
is utterly groundless, as is plain from vers. 3, 6, where faith has 
reference to what is past and present ; and many of the other 
examples quoted throughout the chapter have as much reference 
to present time as to future ; whilst, on the other hand, in Paul's 
epistles it refers to the future as well as to the present. The 
fact is, that in the writings of Paul and in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews faith is substantially the same thing. It is the belief 
of a divine testimony, whether that testimony refer to what is 
past or present or future. In Romans, faith has a special refer- 
ence to the finished work of Christ as the ground of acceptance, 
because justification is the great subject of which this epistle 
treats. In Hebrews, again, faith has a prevailing reference to 
future blessings, because the duty of perseverance amid all 
dangers and temptations occupies a large portion of this book. 
In short, there is no greater difference between the views given 
of faith in the two epistles, than the difference of their subjects 
is perfectly sufficient to account for. In other acknowledged 
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writings of Paul, where justification is not his subject, where 
he touches upon points similar to those handled in Hebrews, 
faith wears a garb exactly the same as in the passage before us, 
as in 2 Cor. v. 7, " We walk by faith, and not by sight ; " that 
is, by the faith of invisible realities, by the faith of an house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens, which Christ is pre- 
paring for us (2 Cor. v. 1, 6, 7). 

Ver. 2. y Ev ravrg yhp iftaprvpydrjaav oi irpevfUvrtpot,. The 
connection of this verse with the foregoing is very apt to be 
misapprehended. It is not a mere statement that certain per- 
sons were celebrated in regard to faith. The emphasis lies 
upon the word irpeo-fivrepoi, which must be understood, neither 
as meaning old men, nor men invested with office, but ancients, 
men of the olden time. The persons referred to are described 
by Theodoret as having flourished before the law and under 
the law. They lived before the Son of God was revealed from 
heaven, before the promises received their fulfilment in the rising 
of the Sun of righteousness. Yet they believed these promises. 
They cherished a confident expectation of the coming of the 
Messiah. They had a firm conviction of things not seen as 
yet. It is obvious, therefore, that yctp is used with perfect pro- 
priety in this verse. It introduces a confirmation, grounded 
upon facts, of the account given of faith in ver. 1. The 
features of faith there mentioned were exhibited in the ancients, 
the very time of whose existence implied that they had not yet 
received the fulfilment of the promise, as is explicitly stated in 
ver. 39, where their good report through faith is again brought 
into view. Just such a faith as is described in ver. 1 the ancients 
had. Tavry does not mean it, but this — this faith, a faith of 
this kind. MaprvpetaOai frequently signifies, in Scripture, to 
be borne witness to as good, to be appoved and praised. Some- 
times the witness-bearers are men, as in Acts vi. 3, x. 22 ; but 
throughout the Epistle to the Hebrews it is God or the Scrip- 
tures whose testimony is referred to when this word is used. 
What is the force of iv in this verse? It does not seem to differ 
materially from SiA in vers. 4, 39 : by faith, by or through means 
of faith. The very word, however, occurs in a similar phrase 
in 1 Tim. v. 10 : h> xdkdk epyots fiaprvpovfjUinj — well reported 
of for good works, or in respect of good works. The meaning 
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of the whole verse, therefore, is this : For it was a faith of this 
kind for which the ancient saints were extolled by God. 

Ver. 3. The first illustration brought forward of the nature 
of faith differs from all the rest. It is not the case of a believ- 
ing individual, but an object of faith ; a fact recorded, which 
we could only know on the authority of Scripture. A long 
chronological list of cases is in the mind of the apostle ; and as 
that list goes back to the very commencement of time, natu- 
rally enough the creation presents itself as a thing which we 
can only know by faith. True, there are grounds in nature on 
which reason might infer that all things were made by a Being 
of wisdom and power; but the mode of the creation, as described 
in Genesis, could never have been discovered by man's own 
researches. Yea, even the fact of the creation, where the Bible 
has been unknown, has seldom been grasped by men them- 
selves. They have rather indulged in vain dreams about the 
eternal existence of matter, and the origination of the present 
order of things by the fortuitous concourse of atoms or the 
inherent powers of nature. IHarei voovfiev. Faith is here 
exhibited as a spiritual power or organ — that perceptive faculty 
of the mind by which we apprehend the truth spoken of. The 
mind grounds its belief, in this case, not upon investigation, or 
experience, or deduction, but upon the testimony of Holy Scrip- 
ture. No£a> designates the apprehension of things which the 
mind forms, not through the external senses, but through its 
intellectual eye. Tov$ alwvas means the world, as in chap. i. 2. 
KarqprtaOcu, signifies to be constructed, framed, or made. It 
does not necessarily imply being made out of nothing, so as to 
designate what we call an act of creation ; but neither does it 
necessarily exclude this idea. It signifies to be brought to the 
condition of an orderly and finished production ; and with per- 
fect propriety it may be employed in describing an act of crea- 
tion, more especially when the object of the writer is. to exhibit 
the thing created as skilfully put together. In Ps. lxxiv. 16 it 
is applied not only to the making of the sun, but also to the 
making of light, the account of which in the book of Genesis 
marks out most precisely an act of creation : " Let there be 
light, and there was light." And accordingly the framing of 
the world is here said by the apostle to have been accomplished 
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prjfiari Seoijy by the word of God. This phrase does not desig- 
nate Christ. That God created all things by His Son, is plain 
from John i. 3 and Heb. i. 2 ; but it is \0709, and not pfjfia, that 
is the designation of Christ as the Word. What is here meant 
by the apostle, is God's mandate or will. The great Creator 
did not need to make laborious efforts in order to construct the 
universe. He neither required tools nor materials. He spake, 
and it waa done ; He commanded, and all things stood fast. 
Only a volition was needed on the part of God to bring this fair 
world into being, and to adapt the several objects of nature to 
their respective uses and ends. 

Ek to fit) i/c <fxuvofiev(ov tcl fiXeirofieva yeyovevai. These 
words do not describe God's purpose in creation, but they 
exhibit a conclusion drawn by the apostle himself, efc being 
equivalent to wore, as in 2 Cor. viii. 6. There is very great 
difference of opinion, however, as to the meaning of the clause 
even in this view. First, there are two modes of construing the 
passage. Most interpreters — Chrysostom, Theodoret, Theo- 
phylact, Erasmus, Luther, J. Capellus, Gerhard, Calovius, 
Raphelius, Tholuck — transpose fifj so as to make it qualify 
dxuvo/ievav ; and in their view, the statement of the apostle is, 
that visible objects were made out of things not apparent. But 
such a transposition of the negative particle is arbitrary and 
indefensible. It could only be allowed, if there were no other 
tolerable method of eliciting sense out of the words. There 
may be cases where a similar transposition must be made ; but 
certainly there is no necessity for it here, and therefore the 
existing grammatical arrangement ought to be followed. Be- 
sides, when firj is supposed to qualify yeyovevai, there can be no 
question that it is the proper negative particle to stand between 
efc or &are and the infinitive (see Liddell and Scott's Lexicon) ; 
whereas, if it be supposed connected with <f>aivoft€vcov 9 then it 
admits of doubt whether ov was not rather to be expected ; and 
it is a fact that Chrysostom, as Tholuck acknowledges, when 
expressing the ideas in his own words, says : cf ovk 6vtcov, ite 
r&v ovx vfecrrdrrcov. Ebrard, however, contends that fiij is the 
only proper negative particle that could have been coupled with 
ifxupofihwv, since ov fauvofievcov would only mean things which 
it facto did not appear, whereas fiij (fxuvoftivav means things 
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which neither did nor from their nature could appear — things 
necessarily invisible. Bat, after all, this only shows that fir) 
might have been used by the apostle before (fxuvojjbhxDv, if it had 
been his purpose to speak of real though invisible existences ; 
but it does not alter the fact that, according to the actual 
arrangement of the words, it is naturally to be referred to 
yeyovevcu. Another decisive argument against the transposi- 
tion proposed is, that the apostle would thus be made positively 
to affirm that the world was constructed out of existing though 
invisible materials, — an affirmation which we shall see imme- 
diately is inconsistent with the inferential character of the 
clause. The statement would be, that the visible universe was 
formed from materials, invisible it is true, but still really exist- 
ing. Some imagine these invisible materials to be the chaos 
which is described in Gen. i. 2, when the earth was without 
form, and void, and darkness brooded over the face of the deep. 
But although such an unformed and dark mass might be desig- 
nated ov (fxuvofievov, as not being visible for want of light, it 
could not be represented as /it) fouvoftevov, a thing not capable 
of being seen in any circumstances. Others imagine that the 
apostle refers to invisible eternal ideas concealed in the divine 
mind, in accordance with which, according to the Platonic 
philosophy, the visible universe was constructed. But such 
ideas could not be represented as that out of which the world 
was made, but only as the pattern after which it was made. 
Tholuck and Ebrard conceive that fiff (fxuvo/jiipcw designates the 
invisible causality of the divine power ; and they refer to Bom. 
i. 20, where rk aopara avrov is employed as a designation of 
God's eternal power and Godhead. And this is the best view 
that could be taken, according to the principle of connecting firj 
with tfxuvojUiHDv ; for the idea brought out is, that the visible 
universe arose into being from the eternal power and energy of 
God, which are apparent not in themselves, but only in the 
effects which they produce. The causalities that lie hid in the 
divine nature are altogether invisible. 

The actual arrangement of the words, however, requires that 
fitf be viewed as qualifying yeyovhrcu ; and the statement of the 
apostle, therefore, is, that the visible universe was not made oat 
of things that either did or could appear. There were no 
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materials, no objects for the great Architect to work upon. Does 
this mean that the world was made of nothing? Bleek says no. 
He allows, indeed, that this idea was very probably in the 
apostle's mind ; but he contends, that the thing actually ex- 
pressed is, that plants, and animals, and men, were not produced 
at first as they are now, from seeds and by generation, but by 
the creative mandate of God. This is all quite true ; but the 
apostle is not speaking merely of organized individual objects, 
that grow and live for a time, and are then followed by others 
of the same kind. He is speaking of visible objects in general, 
the earth and the sea, the sun, the moon, and the stars, to which, 
as continuing from generation to generation, the remark of Bleek 
is altogether inapplicable. When the comprehensive character 
of the apostle's statement is kept in view, it is plain that it can 
only mean one of two things,— either that the world was made 
of nothing, that is, made without any pre-existing materials, or 
that it was not made of things palpable to the eye, but con- 
structed out of invisible and impalpable, though really existing 
materials. Now the former of these is the one which the cir- 
cumstances of the case oblige us to adopt. For observe, the 
clause under consideration does not contain an independent 
statement. The words embody an inference from the preceding 
scriptural maxim, that the worlds were made by the word of 
God. Now let us consider how the two ideas under considera- 
tion would respectively hang as conclusions upon this principle. 
God made all things by a word or mandate. Does this declara- 
tion prove, or imply, or suggest, that visible objects were made 
out of materials really existing, though invisible? It proves 
nothing of the kind. If the last clause of the verse has refer- 
ence to the formation and arrangement of the world out of 
materials existing in a state of chaos, these materials might be 
either visible or invisible, so far as we could gather from the 
statement, that it was the word of God which operated upon 
them, to bring them into a state of order and beauty. In short, 
there would be no coherence between the apostle's premises and 
his conclusion. On the other hand, the statement, that by a 
word God commanded the visible universe into being, naturally 
suggests the idea that He had no materials, either visible or 
invisible, to work upon, and needed none. He made all things 
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of nothing. Here there is a real connection between the prin- 
ciple and the conclusion drawn. To this conclusion, however, 
Ebrard objects, that it is not, properly speaking, a principle of 
faith at all, but a speculation or philosophical maxim. But this 
is trifling. Call it what you please, it is a conclusion drawn in 
the exercise of reason from a scriptural statement ; but being 
correctly drawn, and drawn by an apostle, it is a proper object 
of faith. But, after all, one of Ebrard 1 s own proposed inter- 
pretations of the clause is as much a speculation or philosophical 
maxim ; for he conceives that fit} tyuvophwv may perhaps desig- 
nate ideas, in the Platonic sense of the word, eternally existing 
in God, and serving as the archetypes after which the visible 
universe was fashioned. There is no solid objection, therefore, 
to the idea, that the apostle's meaning is, " all things were made 
out of nothing." This idea hangs best in connection with the 
preceding clause, and it best suits the construction of the words 
themselves. At the same time, the other idea advanced by 
Ebrard, which is also the one Tholuck defends, that the nega- 
tion of (fxupopii/top means the invisible causality of the divine 
power, or the creative energy of God, is not liable to any very 
serious objection. It is not substantially different from the 
interpretation which we have given. It certainly implies all we 
have exhibited as the sense of the passage, viz. that there were 
no materials, either visible or invisible, out of which the worlds 
were made. Still the preposition ite more naturally points to the 
source out of which things were brought by the word of God, 
than to the causality or creative energy itself. In the phrase 
vlov rod yevopAvov i/c airipfuiTos AavtS, in Bom. i. 3, <rrr£pfiaTo$ 
is not exhibited as the power which produced the human body 
of Christ, but as the source from which that body was brought 
by the power of God. The same remark applies to yevopuevov 
isc ywcu/ccK, in Gal. iv. 4, produced from a woman, but produced 
by God's power. On the other hand, where the efficient cause 
or source of power is intended to be pointed out, ylvopiai is 
followed by vrrapd\ or foro, or Sid, as in Luke ix. 7, ra yevopeva 
xrrr avrov Trdura, as in Matt. xxi. 42, irapa Kvpiov iyevero avrrj. 
In John, too (i. 3, 10), we find the phrases iravra Si avrov 
iyevero and 6 mapo? Si avrov iyevero. These examples justify 
us in supposing, that in the passage before us, it is the word, or 
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command, or volition of God, which is exhibited as the efficient 
cause of the creation, and that ite ^cuvofievcov points out a source 
in reference to which it is denied that God brought the world 
oat of it. By faith we know that the worlds were made by the 
word of God, so that visible objects were not produced from 
pre-existing materials of the same kind, but, on the contrary, 
were produced by divine power from nothing. The great 
Architect of the universe needed, as we have said, neither tools 
nor materials. His all-powerful fiat lighted up the sun in the 
firmament of heaven, spread stars innumerable over the face of 
the sky, poised this solid earth upon nothing, and clothed its 
spacious fields with verdure and beauty. 

Vers. 4-6. The first individual case cited for illustration is 
that of Abel : iriaret, irXelova Ovcriav *Af3£k vrraph Kaiv irpoarj- 
vey/ee r<p ©e£. IlXeicop primarily refers to number and quantity; 
but it is also used to express quality, as in Matt. vi. 25, xii. 41, 
42, Rev. ii. 19. Here, obviously, it means "better, more ex- 
cellent/' Bleek well observes that, if the apostle had intended 
to express the idea of more frequent or more abundant, the 
plural ifhelovas Ovcias would have been requisite for this pur- 
pose. Wherein did the superiority of Abel's offering consist ? 
Stuart says it was superior because offered in faith, whilst that 
of Cain was presented without faith. Now this is quite true. 
Let the matter of an offering or service be ever so excellent, 
yet, if the worshipper have not the right frame of mind, it can- 
not be acceptable to God. There may be attendance at the 
house of prayer, there may be the formal observance of the 
Sabbath-day, there may be liberal contribution to religious 
objects, and yet, for want of a faithful and believing heart, the 
whole may be but a mass of sin cloaked with the borrowed 
robes of religion. Still it was not faith merely which constituted 
the superiority of Abel's offering. Morei does not qualify 
ttXeIovOj but rather belongs to the verb. The meaning is, not 
that Abel's offering was better by faith, but that by faith he 
was led to present a sacrifice better in itself. Subjectively, 
Abel's act of worship was superior to Cain's, because performed 
in a right state of mind ; but objectively, also, it was superioi, 
because his faith led him to select the right kind of offering. 
Unless this be allowed, it would follow that, although Abel had 
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offered the fruits of the ground, and Cain the firstlings of 
flocks, still the offering of Abel would have been in all respects 
the most acceptable. Bat this is hardly consistent with the 
narrative in Genesis; for there we find that God's acceptance of 
the one brother, and displeasure with the other, had both a sub- 
jective and an objective ground : " And the Lord had respect 
unto Abel and to his offering, but unto Cain and to his offering 
He had not respect" (Gen. iv. 4, 5). Without a doubt, these 
words imply that the matter of Abel's offering was more excel- 
lent and suitable than that of Cain's ; and one can hardly 
entertain a doubt that this was the idea of the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, who has insisted so much on the indis- 
pensableness of blood to the remission of sin and the acceptance 
of the sinner. Now we are told that it was faith which led 
Abel to present the sacrifice which he offered. But faith is the 
belief of a divine testimony. It is the confident expectation of 
things hoped for, because God has promised them. It is a 
conviction felt in regard to things not seen, because God has 
revealed their existence. The question, therefore, comes to be, 
Is there any divine testimony recorded in the book of Genesis 
prior to the time of Abel, and referring to future ages, on which 
Abel's faith could rest? There is such a testimony in Gen. iii. 
15, where we are told that the seed of the woman was to bruise 
the head of the serpent, whilst it was to bruise his heel. Now, 
without supposing all we now know from the New Testament 
to have been known to Adam and his family, as embodied in 
this promise, this much at least is evident, that they would see 
it implied that some descendant of Eve was to repair the mis- 
chief occasioned by the fall, and that in so doing he would 
suffer from the rage of the serpent. What could Abel's faith 
therefore be, but the belief of this promise, the confident expec- 
tation that it would be realized — the conviction that, though not 
yet seen, the fulfilment would come? Let any other divine 
promise be pointed out in Genesis prior to Abel's time which 
can be supposed the ground of his faith. Without a doubt, it 
was faith in this promise which led Abel to select the particular 
kind of offering which he did present. Whether there were 
any other statements made by God to the first human family, 
that would give them clearer ideas than it seems to us the words 
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referred to were fitted to suggest, we know not. The familiar 
conversation described as taking place between God and Cain, 
would seem to warrant the supposition that much more was 
spoken to our first parents than the brief promise recorded by 
Moses ; and they might have far clearer ideas of the design of 
sacrifice than the bulk of interpreters are disposed to allow. At 
all events, this is undeniable, that the promise about the seed 
of the woman was given prior to the time of Abel, and that it is 
the only promise recorded as belonging to that early date. Yet 
the apostle declares that Abel had faith. And it cannot but 
appear remarkable that his faith led him to select the very kind 
of offering which was afterwards instituted by express divine 
authority, and which is declared in this epistle to have been the 
shadow or prefiguration of the one great sacrifice of atonement 
presented by the Lord Jesus Christ. Without the shedding 
of blood, there was no remission of sin (Heb. ix. 22). Abel 
presented a bloody offering, but Cain restricted himself to the 
fruits of the ground. 

It has also been supposed that the superiority of Abel's 
offering consisted partly in the circumstance that he selected 
the very best of his flock for presentation to God, whereas Cain 
took just what came to his hand. This idea does not rest upon 
any very solid foundation ; and yet it cannot be said to be 
altogether groundless, for the words of Genesis are these : 
" Cain brought of the fruit of the ground an offering unto the 
Lord; and Abel, he also brought of the firstlings of his flock, and 
of the fat thereof." And we can readily believe that, as Abel 
was deeply imbued with religious feeling, he would be much more 
careful than Cain in selecting the materials of his offering ; for, 
as Owen justly remarks, it is our duty to present to God in 
every kind of service the very best we are able to give. We 
are not to let the world have the kernel, and put off God with 
the husk. We are not to give the prime and vigour of our 
days to Satan, and the decrepitude and feebleness of age to 
God. We are not to expend the bulk of our substance upon 
ourselves, and appropriate the mere leavings to religion. 

AC tfi ifiapTvpythj elvai Sttcaios. What is the antecedent to 
fc? Theophylact and Cramer say Ovalav, and there is nothing 
in the structure of the verse which offers any decided barrier 
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to this idea. Still, as faith is the grand subject of the apostle's 
discourse throughout the chapter, and as irums and hucaux 
have already been exhibited in special mutual dependence, it 
seems preferable here to view icUrrei as the antecedent. The 
exactly similar structure, too, of ver. 7, where oV fc, although 
much further removed from iriarety must be viewed as looking 
back to that word, is quite sufficient to decide the question. It 
was not the sacrifice viewed simply in itself which was the 
ground or proof of Abel's being just, but it was the faith in 
which the sacrifice was offered. By faith Abel obtained witness 
that he was just. He was testified of as being righteous. By 
whom was this testimony borne ? Undoubtedly the testimony 
referred to is that of God ; for the apostle adds the words, pap- 
rvpowTO? hrl toU oa>pot? avrov rov Seov. And the testimony 
meant is to be found in Gen. iv. 4, where we are told that "the 
Lord had respect unto Abel, and to his offering.'* It is also 
supposed by the Greek fathers, that the apostle refers to Gen. 
iv. 7, where, according to the Septuagint version, Cain is blamed 
for not offering rightly, nor with proper discrimination, which is 
held as implying approbation of Abel's procedure. There is no 
inconsistency in supposing that both passages may have been in 
the apostle's view ; and it is a very legitimate conclusion from 
them both, that Abel was accepted in consequence of the faith 
which appeared in his offering. The resemblance of Abel's 
case to Abraham's is obvious. Abraham believed God, and it 
was counted to him for righteousness ; which Paul employs as 
one of the leading proofs of the great doctrine of justification 
by faith. Doubtless hUeaw; 9 being here coupled with oV fc, that 
is, irlarewj is used in the Pauline sense as descriptive of a 
person accepted through faith. This becomes the more obvious, 
when it is considered that in ver. 7 the apostle, describing the 
case of Noah, uses phraseology exactly similar to that of the 
Epistle to the Romans : rffc tcarh irUrnv hucawovvr)?. The 
words of Philo, too, are very remarkable, as pointing to the 
same conclusion: ei> S£ rb <f>dvcu f XoyurOrjvtu rijv irlcrnp et? 
Succuoovprjv avrcp* 

Kcu oY airri}<; airoffav&v en XaXeZ. External and internal 
evidence alike decide for X/iXet as the correct reading, in prefer- 
ence to XaXefraL. That ainrp refers, like ^9, to irumi, admits 
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of no reasonable doubt. Bengel and Moldenhauer conceive that 
this word should be construed in connection with airoOavdvy 
" Thus having died in faith, he speaketh ;" but the great bulk of 
expositors rightly connect it with XaXel, " By faith he speaketh, 
although dead. 9 ' It is universally supposed that the apostle here 
refers to what is said in Gen. iv. 10, about the blood of Abel 
crying from the ground ; and this is made certain by the fact, 
that there is another undoubted reference in Heb. xii. 24 to the 
same declaration. Still it admits of question whether the apostle 
merely meant to repeat that ancient statement, using the present 
tense for the sake of lively impression, although the time was 
now past ; or whether he is not rather to be viewed as grounding 
upon the words of the Old Testament a declaration of his own, 
applicable to the present time. In Genesis it is the blood of 
Abel, and not Abel himself, that is represented as speaking ; and 
the present tense is employed, because the vengeance due for the 
fratricide was not yet inflicted. But here it is Abel who speaks, 
and he speaks by his faith. It seems more probable, therefore, 
that although the passage in Genesis suggested the words before 
us, yet these words in the mouth of the apostle mean, that Abel 
still speaks by his example for our instruction. The inquisition 
made by God after the blood of His righteous servant, demon- 
strates the care which Jehovah takes of His people. It pro- 
claims that the death of the saints is precious in God's sight, 
and that persecutors shall by no means be allowed to go un- 
punished. Abel's faith and integrity are held up in Scripture 
as examples to us, from which we may derive much instruction 
and encouragement That something like this is the apostle's 
idea, is confirmed by the consideration, that his whole object in 
this chapter is to exhibit to the Hebrews the example of ancient 
believers, that they might be stirred up to resist every tempta- 
tion, and to persevere, amid all dangers, in holding faith and a 
good conscience. 

The passage in Genesis relating to the blood of Abel is 
regarded by Pbilo as furnishing a proof of the immortality of 
the soul. The argument does not appear to be one of very 
decided conclusiveness. Yet, when we remember that the words 
were spoken by God Himself, and that Christ also infers from 
the phrase, " the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob," 
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that these patriarchs were still alive, God being " the God of 
the living, and not of the dead" (Luke xx. 38), the inference 
does not appear altogether destitute of force. 

Ver. 5. The next example adduced by the apostle is that 
of Enoch : wiarei ^Evinr^ fiereriffrj — By faith Enoch was trans- 
lated. Faith is here exhibited as the reason on account of 
which Enoch's translation took place. His extraordinary removal 
from the scenes of earth was the reward of his steady and con- 
sistent piety. The words employed in Genesis to describe his 
case are these, D*rfr« 1n« np^a urtfi tffifofrnK *|fan ^nnn (Gen. 
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v. 24), which are thus rendered in the Septuagint, koI einjpeo-- 
rrjaev *Ev&% r& 0€$, zeal ov% evpUrtcero, Sri perefftj/cev axnov 6 
Geo? ; and the language of the apostle is moulded upon that of 
the Septuagint. Herder, Michaelis, Dindorf, maintain that the 
words in Genesis do not imply anything miraculous in the mode 
of Enoch's removal ; for, when a pious man dies, he is taken by 
God, and he is no more to be found upon earth ; and they 
remind us that similar language is employed where no doubt can 
exist that death has taken place, as in Isa. Hi. 5, Jer. xv. 15, 
Ezek. xxxiii. 4. Nay, Dindorf and others maintain, that even 
Elijah was not translated alive, but was struck dead by light- 
ning, which led the sacred penman to represent him as trans- 
ported to heaven in a chariot of fire. But with regard to Elijah's 
case, it admits of no doubt whatever, unless the most arbitrary 
liberties be taken with the words of Scripture, that he was 
miraculously taken away from this world, and had no experience 
of death. And although the account that is given of Enoch's 
end is more brief and bare, yet, keeping the fuller statements 
made with regard to Elijah in view, we are naturally guided to 
the conclusion, that he too was carried off alive to glory. Of 
each of the other patriarchs mentioned in the chapter of Genesis 
under consideration, it is said, " and he died ;" but nothing of 
the kind is stated with respect to Enoch : it is only said, " He 
was not, he was not found ; for God took him." Then, again, 
it must be remembered that Enoch was taken away from this 
world at a far earlier age than any of the other patriarchs; 
and this apparently premature removal was due to his extraordi- 
nary piety. But nowhere in Scripture is early death represented 
as a reward. Quite an opposite view was taken by the ancients, 
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who rather considered long life and prosperity as the* true tokens 
of Heaven's favour. The wicked might not live half their days ; 
but it would have seemed an absurdity to make the same doom 
a proof of extraordinary excellence. All the circumstances of 
the narrative, therefore, guide us to the conclusion, that Enoch 
was supernaturally lifted up from this earth like Elijah, and 
entered into glory without tasting of death. And there is no 
question that this was the view taken of the passage by the 
ancient Jews, as appears from Onkelos, Jonathan, and the 
Targum of Jerusalem, where it is affirmed that the Lord did 
not cause him to die, but carried him up aloft by the word of 
the Lord. In the Wisdom of Sirach, too, it is said regarding 
him, av€\tj(f>0Tj anro rrfc 717?. 

But even although the passage in Genesis were less clear 
than it is, still the authority of the apostle would be decisive in 
regard to the fact of Enoch's having been translated alive from 
this world ; for while he employs the same verb that is used in 
the Septuagint, fiereffrjfcev, he adds the clause, rod fit) IBelv 
Oavarov. Now, to see death just means to die, as in Luke ii. 
26, where it is stated that Simeon was not to see death, fit) ihuv 
Oavarov, until he had seen the Lord's Christ. Drusius, indeed, 
and Herder, and Michaelis, imagine that the phrase is here used 
tropically with respect to spiritual death or wretchedness ; but 
this idea is utterly foreign to the scope of the passage. The 
genitive of the infinitive sometimes expresses design, and some- 
times mere result. The latter seems to be the force of it. here, 
so as not to see death, it being common for verbs of removal to 
be followed by a genitive of this kind. 

Kal ov% evpta/cero, hunt fiereOrfKei/ airrbp 6 &e6$. These 
words are a quotation from the Septuagint, with a slight change 
of conjunction only. He was not found, that is, upon the earth. 
Body and soul were rapt away to be with God. Search, we 
know, was made for Elijah after his translation, over mountain 
and valley, but no trace of him could be found; and the 
searchers were reproved for their folly (2 Kings ii. 17). 
Whether similar investigation was made after Enoch, we know 
not ; but this we know, that he was where no human hands 
could find him. 

What follows in this verse and in ver. 6 is designed as a 
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proof of the justice of the statement already made, that it was 
by faith Enoch was translated. There is no mention made of 
faith in the passage in Genesis. It is only said that Enoch 
walked with God ; and in the Septuagint, that he pleased God. 
The apostle, however, argues, that without faith it is impossible 
to please God ; and thus he justifies his representation, that it 
was by faith Enoch was translated. II&s Bk irUrrei fureriO^ o 
'Ewijf or i rrjfi fieraOiaetos t) evapeorrjai? alrioj rrfi he evap&r- 
rqaem y irixntsr Chrysost. Gerhard, Bengel, and Stuart, con- 
nect irpo rfc fj^eraOia&o^ with einjpetmjicivaij " that before his 
translation he pleased God;" and the perfect tense, pejuip- 
Tvprp-cu, seems at first sight to require this sort of construction. 
The actual arrangement of the words, however, rather favours 
the idea that fieradeaew and ftepafyrvpfirtu are to be thrown 
together : " before his translation it is testified." In this view, 
the sense of fUfuiprvfyrjrcu must be viewed as having reference 
to the order of the narrative in Genesis. Before mention is 
made of his translation, testimony is borne to his character. 
MefiapTvprjrai does not describe, as the English version would 
indicate, a communication made from God to Enoch whilst he 
was on earth. To express this idea, the historic aorist would 
have been needed, or the imperfect, to set it forth in connection 
with the past event of the translation. But the perfect, fiefiap- 
TvpTjrcu, refers to the testimony borne in Scripture, which con- 
tinues down to the present moment. It is recorded of Enoch, 
that " he walked with God," and pleased God. He led a holy 
and religious life. His whole conduct was influenced by a 
regard to the divine will. He acknowledged God in all his 
ways. He chose God for his companion, for the guide of his 
life, for the end and aim of all his actions. Whether he went 
in or out, he realized the fact that God was near. To walk 
with God, is to walk as seeing God, as fearing God, as having 
respect to the will of God. And Enoch, too, stood up, in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse generation, as a witness for 
God. He justified the ways of providence to man, and de- 
nounced the wrath of God against all ungodliness and sin. 
Jude tells us that he said, " Behold, the Lord cometh with ten 
thousands of His saints, to execute judgment upon all, and to 
convince all that are ungodly among them of all their ungodly 
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deeds which they have ungodly committed, and of all their hard 
speeches which ungodly sinners have spoken against Him" (Jude 
14, 15). 

Ver. 6. XwpU 8k Tr/oreo? aSvvarov evaperrnjaai. Limborch, 
Wetstein, and Schulz view this clause as pointing specifically 
to Enoch. Without a doubt, however, it enunciates a general 
principle, which is exhibited as a step in the argument. It is a 
self-evident maxim. The greatest insult you can offer to a 
fellow-mortal is to question his word; whilst, on the other hand, 
to receive his testimony with confidence is felt as doing him 
honour. And if we may receive with credit the testimony of 
our fellow-men in regard to points which fall within their know- 
ledge, much more dependence may we place upon God in all 
matters about which He is pleased to make any communication 
to us. Without faith it is impossible to please God ; nay, 
without faith it is impossible to please any being with whom 
we are brought into contact. 

Tbv irpo<r€p)(pft€vov has been supposed to designate an indi- 
vidual approaching into God's presence, as Enoch did when 
taken away from this world — in short,' an entrant into glory. 
But it admits of no reasonable doubt that the phrase does not 
describe entrance on the enjoyment of reward, but employment 
in the service of God on earth. The word is similarly used in 
chap. iv. 16, vii. 25, x. 1, in all which it refers to approach into 
the presence of God in the various services and duties of re- 
ligion. Now the apostle declares that every one who thus 
engages in the service of God must necessarily be conceived 
as having faith, otherwise his whole religion must be a false- 
hood and a lie. 

Two points are mentioned by the apostle as necessary to be 
believed regarding God. The first is, $m e<rriv, that He is. 
This is the only passage of Scripture where a statement is 
made with regard to the simple existence of God. In all other 
passages that existence is presupposed. There is one passage, 
too, where the idea of God's non-existence is exhibited as a 
demonstration of folly: "The fool hath said in his heart, There 
is no God." The belief of a supreme intelligence is almost 
instinctive in the human breast. Footprints of the Deity force 
themselves upon our notice in every department of nature. 
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Sun, moon, and stars proclaim the existence of a great and 
glorious Being, who made and continually upholds them. Men 
do not need to reason themselves into this belief ; they rather 
need to reason themselves out of it. What laborious efforts are 
made by many, when they have abandoned themselves to evil 
courses, to bring themselves to the persuasion that there is no 
superior being to whom they lie under responsibility, who can ever 
call them in quesion for their conduct ! Atheism originates in 
man's wickedness. It is the refuge to which the sinful heart 
vainly flees for escape from the vengeance which is felt to be due. 

The second point needful to be believed is, that God is the 
righteous governor of the world: tcaX rol$ i/ctyjrowriv airrov 
fiiaOairoBoTtf^ yivercu. A bare belief in the existence of God 
will not produce all those religious sentiments which it is requi- 
site we should feel. We must be persuaded that God takes an 
interest in His creatures, that He has pleasure in promoting 
their good, and that He will bestow rewards upon all who are 
faithful in serving Him. Now, although reason might suggest 
plentiful arguments in proof of the goodness and beneficence 
of God, yet it could never have ascertained beyond question 
whether He would be gracious to sinners, whether He would 
readmit them into His favour, whether there was any way in 
which He could do this consistently with His holy character. 
These are questions which God alone could solve, and we have 
His solution in the Scriptures. There it is pointed out to us 
how sinners may have access to God, how the most guilty may 
seek His favour with the certainty of finding it. And in order 
to our finding God, and obtaining blessings from His gracious 
hand, it is indispensable that we believe what He has told us 
Himself as to the way of seeking Him. 'EictyjTeco does not 
mean, in the clause before us, to search out, to investigate, as if 
the reference were to persons who sought out arguments in 
proof of the existence and government of God ; but it means to 
seek God with the view of obtaining His favour, to worship 
Him, to serve Him. The phrase before us is formed after the 
model of the Hebrew DWarnK gn'n, which signifies to worship 
God, to serve Him piously and faithfully (Ps. xiv. 2, xxiv. 6 ; 
Isa. lxv. 10). 

Vers. 7-10. The next example of faith adduced by the 
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apostle is that of Noah: Turret xprj/uLrurOeU N&e. Wittich and 
Schulz connect iriaret with xprjfuiTLaOek, as if the meaning were, 
warned by faith, or on account of his faith ; but there can be 
no reasonable doubt that iriaret stands related to tcareaKevacev : 
Being warned, and believing the warning, he constructed an 
ark. No doubt it was on account of Noah's previous piety and 
faith that a communication was made to him rather than to any 
other, in regard to the approaching flood (Gen. vi. 9) ; but the 
object of the apostle here is not to account for the warning 
given to Noah, but to show how that warning, being received 
in faith, issued in his preservation. Xprj/juvri^co signifies to 
utter an oracle, and in the passive to receive an oracle, to be 
admonished from on high ; and xprjiutrurdek * refers to the 
divine communication described in Gen. vi. 13, 14, which was 
the ground of that faith that led Noah to prepare the ark. 
The subject of God's communication to Noah is exhibited in 
the following clause : irepl r&v firjBerrco ffXeirofUvfov — concerning 
things not yet seen. These words are obviously selected with 
reference to the description of faith in ver. 1 ; and the things 
here meant are the bursting up of the fountains of the great 
deep, the opening of the windows of heaven, and the consequent 
submersion of the earth under the waters of a desolating flood. 
Boehme supposes that the words firfherrco fJXeirojiivav denote 
things never yet seen, the like of which had never happened 
before. But although it is quite true that such a catastrophe as 
the flood had never hitherto befallen the human race, still this 
is not the idea here expressed. The words simply mean, that 
the things spoken of were future. It is not necessary to faith, 
that its objects be things altogether unprecedented : they may 
be so, or they may not. It is enough that to us they be unseen ; 
and this is all that is here stated with regard to Noah and the 
flood. It was a future event, and there were no natural indi- 
cations from which the likelihood of it could be inferred. Our 
Lord, illustrating the principle that the kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation, first declares that His own coming shall 
be like lightning darting from one part of the sky to another, 
and then mentions the flood as a parallel case : " They did eat, 
they drank, they married wives, they were given in marriage, 
until the day that Noe entered into the ark, and the flood 
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came and destroyed them all " (Luke xvii. 27). Nature pursued 
her wonted course down to the very period when the waters of 
the deluge began to flow. Yet Noah's faith remained unshaken. 
For one hundred and twenty long years he continued toiling at 
the construction of the ark. And we can readily conceive that 
his labours would afford matter for endless derision to his unbe- 
lieving neighbours. Many a jest would be hurled at the ark 
and its deluded fabricator. Noah's faith stood a long and 
severe trial, and was thus shown to be of the right stamp. 

EvkafirjOeh has been variously interpreted. Luther, Zegerus, 
J. Capellus, Kuinoel, Bretschneider, understand it in the sense 
of fearing God ; but it has been well remarked by Bleek, that 
in this case row Sebv could hardly have been omitted. Boehme 
and De Wette view the word as referring to the pious awe 
with which the communication from the invisible world filled 
the mind of Noah, and impelled him to take the steps that were 
indicated. This is not materially different from the common 
view, which makes the flood the object of the fear. Theophylact 
says : rjvXaftq&q rbv tcaraKKva-fiov. Still it must be remembered 
that this verb expresses the idea of fear only under a peculiar 
aspect. It does not mean bare terror and alarm, like fofiia). In 
fact, the two may be contrasted, as in the following passage of 
Diogenes Laertes (lvii. 116) : ttjv 8' evXdfieiav ivavriav tjyrjoiv 
elpcu rf> <\>6fii<i) ovcrav evkoyov e/ckkunv fyofHrflrjaeadai par yhp 
rbv <ro<f>bv ovSafi&$, evXa^qOriaeaOcu Se. Fear is not the pre- 
dominating idea expressed in evXafJ&opai. It rather indicates 
such an apprehension of coming evils as leads to prudent efforts 
for warding them off. Careful handling is the etymological 
sense of the word — such a cautious seizure of an object as may 
not expose'it to the risk of being broken ; and therefore, when 
it is rendered by the word fear, it is always to be understood 
of a cautious and considerate fear (see Acts xxiii. 10). Here, 
therefore, Erasmus translates it cavens. Our marginal render- 
ing is, "being wary;" Ebrard, " with wise foresight;" Bleek, 
" with praiseworthy foresight." Noah believed what was com- 
municated to him ; and being filled with a salutary fear of the 
approaching judgment, he proceeded to construct an ark to the 
saving of his house. 

AC fy /caT€/epiv€ rbv tcoapov. What is the antecedent to fc! 
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Chrysostom, Theophylact, Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Michaelis, 
Ernesti, and others, say tafiayrov ; bat the great objection to this 
reference is, that although it would be quite suitable to the first 
of the two clauses which conclude the verse, it would not at all 
harmonize with the second. It might be said that by the ark 
Noah condemned the world, but it could scarcely be said that 
by the ark he became an heir of righteousness. It admits of no 
reasonable doubt, therefore, that irCerret, is the antecedent to i}? ; 
and this is the view taken by the great bulk of interpreters, 
particularly in later times. Noah's faith condemned the world, 
inasmuch as by contrast it exhibited the more prominently the 
faithlessness of all around him. He was a preacher of righteous- 
ness ; he warned his fellow-men of the approaching judgment of 
Heaven ; he admonished them to immediate repentance ; but 
his words seemed to them as idle tales, and they heeded them 
not. His faith, therefore, manifested in long-continued labours 
upon the ark, and continually disregarded appeals to the ungodly, 
left them altogether without excuse. The excellence of one 
individual exposes the faults of another, just as light beaming 
out from one region of the sky gives a blacker and more threat- 
ening aspect to a dark thunder-cloud in the opposite heavens. 
The same use of Kareucpivew is to be found in Matt. xii. 41, 42, 
where our Lord declares that " the men of Nineveh should rise 
up in the judgment against the men of his generation, and 
should condemn them, for they repented at the preaching of 
Jonas ; and, behold, a greater than Jonas is here." 

By his faith, too, Noah became heir of righteousness. In 
Gen. vi. 9, the epithet P*TO is expressly applied to him ; and 
Philo draws attention to the fact that he is the first individual 
who is so designated in Scripture. Now the apostle affirms that 
the righteousness of Noah was a righteousness grounded not 
upon works, but upon faith. Moses does not analyze it, or trace 
it up to its seminal principle ; but the apostle does. Not only 
does he affirm that by faith Noah became possessed of righteous- 
ness, but he also designates that righteousness tt}? icark irUrrtv 
hitccuoawif;. This phrase, it is obvious, is employed as desig- 
nating a well-known idea ; and what can that idea be, but the 
* Pauline doctrine of the righteousness that is by faith f De 
Wette denies this, on the ground that not ix, but Kara, is here 
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employed. He does not state, however, very clearly what idea 
different from Paul's he supposes to be indicated in this verse, 
and his argument grounded upon the preposition used is feeble. 
The fact is, that even in Romans Paul's idea is variously ex- 
pressed. We find the genitive irurrew without any preposi- 
tion, as in Bom. iv. 11, 13 ; we find hut rfj<; Triorem, as in 
Bom. iii. 25 ; we find the dative Trtcrret, as in Bom. iii. 28 ; 
and we have eirl rrj irtaret in Phil. iii. 9. The mere want of 
ex, therefore, proves nothing. All the different forms which 
have been mentioned express the same idea of a righteousness 
not grounded upon works, but upon faith ; and it is difficult to 
see what other idea can be intended in the words before. Tffc 
tcarh irloTiv hucaioavvrfi must mean the righteousness which is 
according to faith. Some contend that it was simply the belief 
of the approaching flood which made Noah righteous before 
God, and constituted the ground of his eternal salvation, as well 
as of his rescue from the waters that drowned the world. There 
would be some plausible ground for this idea, if no mention were 
made in Genesis of a Saviour prior to the time of Noah. But 
the great evangelical promise had already been given, that the 
seed of the woman, at the expense of suffering to Himself, should 
crush the serpent, and thus repair the rnin of the fall. Doubt- 
less this promise was known to Noah, and constituted the ground 
of his piety. And it was because he was a pious man, living in 
the joyful belief of the promise, that God made known to him 
his purpose of desolating the earth with a flood; and because 
he had already experienced God's gracious presence, he gave 
implicit credit to the startling intelligence, and with heaven- 
directed foresight made preparation for the catastrophe. The 
belief of the flood was not Noah's first act of faith. On the 
contrary, we arc first informed that Noah was a just man, and 
perfect in his generation, and walked with God ; and afterwards 
it is declared that God made known to him His purpose (Gen. 
vi. 9-14), and provided for his deliverance. The faith of the 
flood implied a prior and more fundamental faith in Noah, and 
could not otherwise have existed. Why were not others warned 
as well as Noah, and why did not others believe when this 
preacher of righteousness (2 Pet. ii. 5) told them what was 
coming? Because they were living in revolt against God, and 
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had no faith in him. The faith of the flood was not the only or 
the leading faith of Noah. It was a special act, proceeding 
from a principle already in vigorous exercise, whose main ground 
was the promise of the seed of the woman. If Noah had not 
had this faith, he no more than the rest of mankind would have 
been warned of the flood. But already believing God, he expe- 
rienced the truth of the great principle, To him that hath shall 
be given. And as the divine communication in reference to the 
deluge was made to him, because he was a believing and pious 
man, so, when the predicted ruin came, it would be the means 
of confirming his faith in that higher promise on which he had 
leaned all his days. And he would look upon the ark and the 
salvation attained through it as but types and emblems of that 
higher and greater salvation which he had trustingly hoped for 
before he heard of the flood at all (1 Pet. iii. 20, 21). 

Ver. 8. The next example of faith adduced by the apostle 
is that of Abraham : iritrret, tcaXovfievo? 'Afipah/i irmj/cowrev 
igeXffelv. There are two readings of this clause, some authori- 
ties exhibiting the article in connection with tcaXovfievos, and 
others not. According to the one reading, the meaning would 
be, he that was designated Abraham, reference being made to 
the fact that at an earlier period he bore the name of A brain. 
According to the other, the thing meant is, that Abraham re- 
ceived a call from God while he was in his native land. The ex- 
ternal authorities are pretty strong on both sides, — J, K, Coptic, 
Syriac, Chrysostom, J. Damascenus, and many others, omitting 
it ; while A, D, Theodoret, Jerome, Vulgate, and others, insert 
it. Griesbach and Teschendorf adhere to the received reading 
KoXovftaw;, but Lachmann prefixes the article. The internal 
evidence, however, is altogether opposed to the presence of the 
article. The change of Abraham's name took place at a later 
period than is here referred to, and with no propriety could be 
mentioned in this place. On the other hand, it was Abraham's 
obedience to the call which he received from God while in Ur 
of the Chaldees, which constituted the evidence of his faith, and 
was the first great exercise of it (Gen. xii. 1—4). God gave pro- 
mises to Abraham, and invited him to leave his native land; and 
Abraham, thus called, believed and obeyed. Whether is ifjekOetv 
governed by tcaXovfievos or inrqtcov<r€v ? Both constructions 
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bring out the very same sense. The connection with icakov- 
fiaw would be more simple, but the arrangement of the words 
seems to require that the infinitive be made dependent upon 
vTrrjtcovcrev. This is one of those cases where the infinitive is 
epexegetic of the governing verb. The meaning is the same as 
if &ar€ or a? to were inserted. The clause hv rjpeXke Xajiftdveiv 
649 tcXrjpovo/jLiav is added, to exhibit the ground of Abraham's 
faith. The place to which he was invited was to be given him 
for an inheritance. This was promised by God, and believed 
by Abraham. The last clause, koX igfjjXtie fir) hrurrafievo^ irov 
epxerat, brings into view still more strikingly the strength of 
the patriarch's faith. He knew not whither he was going. He 
did not receive the specific promise of the land of Canaan till 
he actually reached it. What was promised in Ur was, that 
God would make of him a great nation, which of course implied 
a fixed and permanent place of abode. But the precise spot 
was not indicated. He knew nothing of the region. He was 
ignorant of its situation, and size, and features. It was enough 
to him that he had God's command. He felt assured the pro- 
mise would be fulfilled, and he was also persuaded that the land 
would be a suitable one, being what God willed him to possess. 
To whom better than to God could he entrust himself and all 
his interests ? And the faith of Abraham will appear the more 
remarkable, if we consider how different the condition of the 
world was in those ages from what it is now. There was little 
communication between different regions. There were no such 
means of intercourse as now exist. A distant journey was a 
perilous undertaking. Yet Abraham scrupled not at the call 
of God to leave home, and kindred, and friends, and to set out 
for a perpetuity in search of a place which was utterly unknown 
to him, and which he could not reach without encountering 
many hardships, and trials, and dangers. What a bright exhi- 
bition of faith was this ! The patriarch's maxim was, Go where 
God and duty call. And the same maxim should be ours. 
True, we have no such specific promises and personal invitations 
as Abraham received; but we have the general promises of 
Scripture, and we know that God's providence controls and 
regulates all events. He fixes the bounds of our habitation, and 
prescribes the length of our days. Confiding trust in Him, 
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therefore, is our duty, and entire submission to His will. Our 
plans and purposes should all be formed with reference to Him ; 
and whilst we employ such means as experience and prudence 
may suggest, we should be prepared for such issues as His over- 
ruling providence may bring out. We plan, but God disposes; 
and cheerful acquiescence in His appointment is the exercise of 
faith which Abraham's example enforces upon us, as alike the 
course of duty, and safety, and comfort. 

Ver. 9. Another illustration of Abraham's faith is taken 
from a later period of his life. Not only was faith requisite to 
induce him to leave his native country, but he had occasion also 
for the exercise of it after he reached the land of Canaan. Not 
unnaturally might he have expected that, after having come so 
far, he would receive immediate possession of the promised in- 
heritance ; but he only received the assurance that this was the 
land destined for his posterity. To him it continued but the 
land of promise — yrjv T179 hrar^ikla^ ; it belonged to others — <»? 
cXkorpiav. This postponement of the promised blessing was a 
new trial of Abraham's faith, but it passed triumphantly through 
the ordeal. He cherished the unfaltering persuasion that, how- 
ever long deferred, the promise would undoubtedly be realized. 
Hurrei iraptpterjaep eU rifv yqv T179 iTrcuyyeXuis — by faith he 
sojourned in the land of promise. Ek is here used in the same 
sense as iv 9 and there are many examples of this ; but it will 
generally be noticed, that in such cases the idea of previous 
entrance is not obscurely suggested. See Matt. ii. 23 ; Acts 
vii. 4 ; 1 Pet. iii. 20. Here, too, Abraham's faith stands forth 
as a bright example to us. Not only, like him, should we believe 
all that the Lord promises, but we should patiently wait when 
cherished hopes are deferred. Our trust in God's providence 
should never falter.* Clouds and darkness may gather round 
us. Earthly objects, for which we have planned and laboured, 
may never come into our possession, or they may be soon torn 
from our grasp ; but our faith must continue stable as a rock. 
The only possession which Abraham obtained in the land of 
Canaan was a burial-place, which might not unnaturally have 
seemed a death-blow to his hopes ; and soon all that any of us 
shall be able to occupy in this world will be a grave. But in life 
and in death, under hopes realized and hopes disappointed, we must 
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place entire confidence in God ; and so shall we experience the 
serene joy which ever filled the bosom of Abraham, of whom it 
is declared by Christ Himself, that he rejoiced, and was glad. 

The clause iv atcqvcus /caroi/cr/cras is added in illustration of 
the fact that it was as a sojourner only that Abraham dwelt in 
Canaan. He reared not stable structures. He built not cities. 
This, of course, is not adduced as a direct and separate proof of 
his faith. It illustrates his faith only in so far as that appears 
from his position as a sojourner. Mera 'lactate teal 'Ia*wj9, 
k.t.A. This whole clause stands connected with KaroLKijaas. 
The son and grandson of Abraham dwelt with him in tents, 
and they lived so after his death. Not to them, any more than 
to Abraham, was the promise of Canaan fulfilled, although it 
belonged to them as much as to him, for it could only be ful- 
filled to him in being fulfilled to them. They were heirs or 
possessors of the same promise ; for it was given expressly to 
Abraham, and to his seed after him. 

Ver. 10. This verse brings into view a third and the prin- 
cipal proof of Abraham's faith. His faith was shown in leaving 
his native country, to obtain a promised possession in another 
land. It was also shown in that other land, in his continuing to 
sojourn as a stranger. But the brightest display of it was made 
in his looking forward to another world. 'EfcSexero yap rqv 
tov9 Oefieklov^ eypvaav iroXiv. The city here meant is the new 
Jerusalem, the spiritual residence of the blessed. Grotius, 
Sykes, Dindorf, and others, conceive that reference is made to 
some city in Palestine, and that the patriarch's hope was realized 
when his posterity obtained possession of the city of David. 
For the time he was content to dwell in tents, but by and by he 
expected that he or his posterity would be able to build a city, 
and assume something like the appearance of a settled nation. 
But this idea is utterly opposed to the whole structure and lan- 
guage of the verse. The expected city is described as one having 
foundations, that is, as stable and enduring. Now, no doubt 
this might be said of Jerusalem as compared with tents ; but it 
is much more applicable to the new Jerusalem, which is never 
to be shaken. But the second part of the description shuts out 
all doubt whatsoever; for it is added, fjs rexytrq^ ical hrjfjuovpybs 
6 8609, whose builder and maker is God. Arjfitovpyb? occurs 
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nowhere else in the New Testament, nor at all in the Septuar 
gint, and but once in the Apocrypha (2 Mace. iv. 1). It is 
frequent, however, in the Greek writers, by whom it is applied 
to any kind of workman ; and in the later Greek it is used as a 
common designation of God, as Creator of the universe. Now, 
what kind of city must that be which has God Himself for its 
founder f We have seen already that the apostle places fabri- 
cation by man in opposition to fabrication by God, and things 
made with hands are distinguished from the works of God 
(chap. viii. 2, ix. 11, 24). The city, therefore, which Abraham 
expected was not one reared by art or man's device ; it was not 
of this world, it was in heaven. 

This is a verse of great importance. It shows that Abra- 
ham's faith did not merely look to future temporal blessings, 
but to blessings beyond this earthly scene. The expectation of 
these was the soul of his faith. In Genesis, however, there 
is mention made of no land but Canaan in the promise. It 
follows, therefore, indubitably, that the earthly Canaan, in 
accordance with the typical and symbolical mode of exhibition 
so common in ancient times, must have been so presented to 
Abraham, that he was enabled to recognise in it a type of the 
heavenly world. What God said with regard to an earthly 
settlement, he must have understood as referring both to an 
earthly and a heavenly inheritance. And in this view the 
postponement of the earthly blessing acquires a striking signifi- 
cancy. It not only tried Abraham's faith, but also became the 
means of confirming it. For having the conviction that God 
had spoken to him, and made him promises, he would feel, the 
more the earthly blessings were deferred, the deeper persuasion 
that the principal reference of God's words must have been to 
another state of being. If the promised earthly possessions had 
come to him at once, he might have been tempted to imagine 
that they exhausted the promise. His residence as a stranger 
in Canaan would make him more and more sensible that some- 
thing not yet visible was wrapped up in God's words, and thus 
a spirit of patient waiting would be exercised. 

And then, again, with regard to Abraham's posterity, who 
had not the same personal knowledge of the fact of the promise 
as himself, the postponement of the earthly part of the blessing 
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would in the end acquire a convincing and confirming power; 
for when they saw it come after years of waiting, they would 
feel the persuasion that the more etherial blessing which they 
had been taught to view as enclosed and wrapped up also in the 
promise, although from its nature not capable of being seen by 
them here, would certainly be bestowed in the future world. 
When two things are promised together, a visible and an in- 
visible, an earlier and a later, the bestowment of the visible and 
the earlier becomes a pledge that the other also shall in due 
season be conferred. A proof of the same kind we find in our 
Lord's curing the palsied man, to make it apparent that His 
power of forgiving sins was not a vain claim. 

It has been maintained by many, that the Old Testament 
does not embrace the slightest reference to a future state, that 
the ancient saints knew nothing at all of immortality or of 
heaven, and that all the sanctions and promises which were 
addressed to them were purely of an earthly kind. This idea 
stands in direct contradiction to the verse before us, and also to 
what is said in ver. 16, and in chap. xii. 22, 28, xiii. 14. And 
those who maintain this view are guilty of overlooking the pro- 
cess by which abstract and spiritual ideas are generated in the 
mind. At first men's notions are altogether sensuous. To them 
the concrete alone exists, the abstract is quite unknown. Out- 
ward and visible things are the only vehicles through which it 
is possible to impart ideas. Hence language at first is wholly 
taken up with what is material and sensible ; and hence, too, the 
universal prevalence of parabolical, and typical, and symbolical 
instruction. Now, in the Pentateuch we have a record of the 
means whereby God trained His ancient people, and gradually 
laid a foundation for the evolution of ideas which are now 
clearly exhibited under the gospel. By washings and separa- 
tions, and setting objects apart to certain uses, the ideas of 
purity, and holiness, and dedication to God were evoked. Now, 
we can conceive these and similar ideas, and speak of them, 
quite irrespectively of those earthly and visible adjuncts ; and 
forgetting that it was not possible to do so at first, we hastily 
draw the conclusion that the ideas themselves must have been 
utterly unknown, because not expressed in the same manner as 
now, and we reduce the symbolical exhibition of them to a mere 
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description of earthly things. The earthly Canaan promised 
to Abraham was designed to awaken the idea of a heavenly 
land ; and the circumstance that he remained a stranger and a 
sojourner in it all his days, would oblige him, unless he relin- 
quished his faith, to conclude that there was more in the promise 
than met the ear. But we now have the ideas of immortality 
and a heavenly country, quite irrespectively of any promise of 
an earthly Canaan : therefore we will have it, that the promise 
of a country to Abraham was never anything more than the 
promise of so many acres of land ! Just as rationally might the 
builder, who has employed a scaffolding to aid him in raising 
an edifice, when he has reached the summit and laid the last 
stone, throw down the scaffolding and maintain that it never 
had any connection with the building at all, nor was calculated 
to suggest the idea of anything beyond itself. 

Vers. 11-16. The next example adduced by the apostle is 
that of Sarah : irurrei icaX avrrj Sdppa. The force of avrrj has 
been differently estimated. Chrysostom, Theophylact, Bengel, 
Bcehme, suppose the reference to be to her sex: Sarah, although 
a woman. But there are other examples of women mentioned 
in this chapter, as in vers. 31, 35, without any such note of sur- 
prise or depreciation. Nor is it a fact that the gentler sex are 
in general less disposed than men to believe and trust in God. 
Perhaps the reverse is rather the case. There have been mul- 
titudes of pious women in all ages. What conspicuous examples 
of female devotedness illustrated the commencement of the 
Christian era ! Who ministered to Christ of their substance f 
Who stood near the cross with sympathizing hearts when He 
was suffering? Who watched where His body was laid f And 
who were earliest at the holy sepulchre on the first day of the 
week f Schulz conceives the reference of avrt) to be to Sarah's 
barrenness; and, in fact, D and some other authorities read 
orupa or 17 areipa or areipa ofora. Now, this reference would 
admit of no doubt, if Sarah's faith were strongly stated in the 
Old Testament, and no shadow had ever dimmed its lustre. 
But at first she disbelieved the promise ; and we are told that 
she laughed at the idea of her ever having a son (Gen. xviii. 
12). Her incredulity, however, was not deep-seated or abiding. 
On being reproved by the angel, and receiving an additional 
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assurance from the angel, she gave credit to the divine pro- 
mise. The most probable reference of aim], therefore, is to the 
first unbelief of Sarah, and it must be conceived as forming a 
kind of contrast with irurrei. The apostle's great object is to 
exhibit the value of faith, and to show that, without it, it is 
impossible to please God ; and it conduces to his purpose, to 
mention that even Sarah, although disbelieving for a time, yet, 
before the promise was fulfilled, came to place entire confidence 
in it. No doubt her age and barrenness were what occasioned 
her temporary unbelief, and they also shed a lustre upon the 
faith which in the end she was enabled to cherish ; and in this 
way there may be a subordinate reference to them in the word 
avrrfj but the principal reference of this word is to the unbelief 
which preceded Sarah's faith. 

Sarah received strength ek icaTa/3o\r)v airipftaros. Chry- 
sostom, CEcumenius, Erasmus, Calvin, Grotius, Bengel, Carpzov, 
and others, understand these words to mean, for the conception 
of seed, as if they were equivalent to ek virohoyrjv airipfiaros. 
The Vulgate renders them, in conceptionem seminis ; CEcu- 
menius, €4? to xriTohe^aadcu ttcuSottoiov aireppa. But this view 
does not at all comport with the ordinary usage of the words. 
Both verb and noun are frequently applied to the sowing of 
seed, but they always describe the act of the sower, and not the 
ground viewed as receiving the seed. So, when applied to the 
generation of children, they are always used with reference to 
the male parent, and not the female. And it is only by very 
violent and forced constructions that some interpreters succeed 
in applying them to Sarah. Heinrichs, Dindorf, and Wahl, 
view them as equivalent to ek to iK&ey&rdai to airipfia kclto- 
/3e/3i)fjL€vov 6t? Ttfv fiTjTpav. And Michaelis and Storr, dis- 
satisfied with this arbitrary reconstruction of the phrase, prefer 
to read avrfj X&ppa as a dative, and supply " Abraham" from 
the preceding sentence as the nominative to ekafle. Both these 
constructions are unnatural, and to no small extent indecent. 

. Quite a different view of the clause is taken by Ernesti, 
BoBhme, Kuinoel, De Wette, Bretschneider, Bleek. They 
understand <nr€pfiaTo^ in the sense of offspring, which is a 
thoroughly accredited scriptural meaning; and, in fact, the most 
common examples of it are to be found in Gal. iii. 16, 17, 
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Heb. ii. 16, xi. 18. So, in Gen. iv. 25, Seth is designated 
mreppa frepov. Then, again, tcarafidK^v is taken in the sense 
of foundation or founding, as in Heb. iv. 3, ix. 26, Eph. i. 4, 
2 Mace. ii. 30. And consequently the whole phrase is un- 
derstood to mean, for the founding of a family. A similar 
expression is quoted by Bleek from Plutarch, VU. M. Anton. 
p. 932 : iroXX^9 yeuv&v apxjks seal tcara/SoXd*;. This rendering 
is decidedly to be preferred, as neither departing from the 
approved signification of the words, nor requiring any arbitrary 
additions to them. 

The clause teal irapci tceupov f)\ucias is added, to exhibit the 
ultimate strength of Sarah's faith ; and it describes a natural 
obstacle to her becoming the mother of children. The received 
text inserts ere/cep after ffXitclas ; but this addition has been very 
generally expunged by critics. There is a preponderance of 
authority against it ; and it is difficult to see how, if it originally 
stood in the text, it should have fallen out; whereas the in- 
sertion of it is very easily accounted for. If the word be 
retained, the meaning is obvious. If it be omitted, then the 
whole clause is dependent upon ekafie : " she received strength 
for the founding of a family, and that although past the time 
of child-bearing." Kcupbs denotes season, fitting time ; fjkucla 
means period of life, being sometimes applied to old age, more 
generally to maturity, and also specially to marriageable age. 
Here the whole phrase undoubtedly signifies, beyond the season 
of fresh vigour. The last clause is epexegetic of *r«rra, " for 
she judged Him faithful that promised 9 ' (see at chap. x. 23). 

Ver. 12. Avo refers to Sarah's faith in the promise that she 
should become a mother. Abraham's faith as to this point is 
presupposed. 'Epos refers to Abraham, and stands in contrast 
with the innumerable multitude of his descendants described in 
the concluding part of the verse. This contrast is made still 
more striking by the clause, teal ravra veve/cp&fievov — he was 
not merely but one, but he was also in a certain sense dead. 
His days of vigour were gone. The same word is employed in 
Bom. iv. 19 to describe both the physical incapacity of the 
patriarch, and also of Sarah his wife. They were both dis- 
abled by the infirmities of age, and Sarah, moreover, had always 
been barren. Tavra is rendered by some, " as to these things," 
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viz. procreation. Bat teal ravra is frequently used, as in 1 Cor. 
vi. 8, adverbially in the sense of " and that too:" one, and that 
a dead man — one, and hira, too, disabled by age. For eyewif- 
frrjaav, the received reading, many authorities exhibit eyevqOrpraVj 
which is adopted by Lachmann, Bleek, and others. The former 
reading, it is said, would require to be translated " were begotten 
by one." The preposition otto, however, does not suit this 
idea. In this sense, too, the word would more naturally describe 
immediate offspring, though it might also refer to remoter 
descendants. Bleek contends that the use of airb obliges us to 
refer iyevwjdrfaav, not to the act of the male in begetting, but 
to that of the female in bringing forth. This, however, is not 
necessary ; for while yewdco signifies specifically to beget and to 
bring forth, it also denotes generally to produce ; and therefore 
here the rendering may be, " were produced from one," which 
may designate either immediate or remoter descendants. The 
other reading, which perhaps is the preferable one, can only be 
rendered in this way. The rendering of our version is exceed- 
ingly good, " sprang." 

'EyevinjdTjaav has no nominative expressed ; but obviously 
the one to be supplied is posterity, descendants. And the apostle, 
in setting forth the number of those who sprang from the one 
individual mentioned, uses the language employed by God Him- 
self in giving the promise to Abraham : " In blessing I will 
bless thee, and in multiplying I will multiply thy seed as the 
stars of the heaven, and as the sand which is upon the sea-shore" 
(Gen. xxii. 17 ; see also Gen. xiii. 16, xv. 5). The same figures 
are frequently employed in Scripture, and they give a most 
striking view of the prodigious multitude of Abraham's pos- 
terity. Who can enumerate the stars that sparkle in the firmar 
ment of heaven f Every accession to the power of the telescope 
brings countless multitudes of new stars into view. Who can 
count the particles of sand that are scattered upon the sea-shore T 
The very attempt to sum them up would be a proof of insanity. 
So does it utterly transcend the ability of man to ascertain the 
number of Abraham's posterity. This holds true of those de- 
scended from Abraham according to the flesh, and it is equally 
true of those who are his spiritual seed. Continual augmenta- 
tions are taking place from age to age of the number who pos- 
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sess like precious faith with faithful Abraham. And we have 
reason to believe, that as time advances, the accessions to the 
body of believers will become progressively more numerous, 
until, where there are hundreds at present, there shall be thou- 
sands and millions. And when all the faithful of all ages and 
dispensations are collected together before the throne of God, 
the number will be vast beyond our power of conception. " After 
this I beheld, and, lo, a great multitude, which no man could 
number, of all nations, and kindreds, and peoples, and tongues, 
stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with 
white robes, and palms in their hands" (Rev. vii. 9). It was a 
great privilege to belong to the posterity of Abraham, chiefly 
because " that unto them were committed the oracles of God, 
and to them pertained the adoption, and the glory, and the 
covenants, and the giving of the law, and the service of God, 
and the promises" (Rom. iii. 2, ix. 4). But it is an infinitely 
greater privilege to belong to the spiritual Israel. Indeed, the 
temporal privilege was of value only as tending to secure the 
spiritual. If we have faith, then we are more nearly and indis- 
aolubly related to Abraham, than if his blood were flowing in 
our veins. The spiritual seed of Abraham are those who inherit 
the promises in their highest amplitude of range, and in the 
only way in which Abraham himself obtained their fulfilment. 
The patriarch's posterity according to the flesh received pos- 
session of Canaan ; but those who are the children of promise 
are to obtain the Canaan that is above. The father of the 
faithful himself was nothing but a sojourner in the land of 
promise. ' He continued a stranger and a pilgrim all his days ; 
but he was happy in the thought that the promise would be ful- 
filled to him in its most glorious significancy, when he entered 
into the city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker 
is God. Thus only was the promise fulfilled to Abraham, and 
thus certainly shall it be fulfilled to every one that believes. 
The temporal blessings of the covenant may be wrested from 
individuals. The Jews have long since been expelled for their 
sins from the land that was given to their fathers. But none 
who once enter the heavenly Canaan shall ever be shut out from 
its glorious scenes. Christ has fulfilled all the conditions of the 
covenant for His people ; and when they enter into glory, an 
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eternity of ever-augmenting blessedness is before them* " They 
shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; neither shall the 
sun light upon them, nor any heat : for the Lamb, which is in 
the midst of the throne, shall feed them, and lead them to living 
fountains of water ; and God shall wipe all tears from their eyes" 
(Bev. vii. 16). 

Vers. 13-16 embody a general observation regarding the 
patriarchs. The apostle states an inference, which he considers 
to be deducible from the position in which they were placed, 
and from the language which they employed regarding them- 
selves. 

The reference of ovtoi iravres admits of question. Gerhard, 
Sykes, Turner, contend that the words embrace the whole in- 
numerable multitude described in the preceding verse. And 
certainly the arrangement favours this idea, for these are the 
persons last mentioned; and the words themselves naturally 
suggest the idea of more than four or six individuals. It is a 
very obvious objection, however, to this view, that all the pos- 
terity of Abraham according to the flesh were not the faithful 
servants of God. It may be said, indeed, that the apostle speaks 
of them as God's people in general terms, without meaning to 
affirm that every individual was a genuine believer, just as a 
church is often addressed in terms which no stretch of charity 
can suppose applicable to every member. Still, according to 
the apostle's own statement in chap. iii. 16, the number of un- 
believing Jews was so preponderatingly large, that we can 
hardly suppose him to speak of the whole nation in the terms 
employed in this verse, and with such emphasis upon the 
number ovrot iravr&i. Others, as Chrysostom, CEcumenius, 
Theophylact, conceive these words to point to the persons who 
have been mentioned by name as examples of faith from the 
beginning of the chapter. To this it is objected, that Enoch 
did not die at all, and also that the language of ver. 15 is not 
applicable to Abel and Noah. There has therefore been a pretty 
general concurrence in the idea, that the persons meant by the 
apostle are all the individuals mentioned after the 8th verse, 
where the call of Abraham is noticed, viz. Abraham and Sarah, 
Isaac and Jacob. This is the view taken by Beza, J. Capellus, 
Grotius, De Wette ; and certainly everything stated in the four 
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verses under consideration is applicable to each of these indivi- 
duals. Still I am disposed to think that the apostle here had 
all the individuals previously mentioned in his view, although in 
filling up the picture he gives it touches which had a peculiar 
reference to the four last, who are also the majority. 

They died tcarh itUttiv. This phrase differs from the fre- 
quently occurring wiarei of this chapter. It is accurately ad- 
justed to its place, so as not to designate the means by which 
they died, but the state in which they died. They died accord- 
ing to faith, under the influence of faith, in a state of mind 
moulded by faith. The participles which follow have a special 
reference to irOmv 9 and are designed to illustrate the statement 
made in the first clause of the verse. They died in faith, not 
having received the promises. Here, as in chap. ix. 15, x. 36, 
xi. 39, eirwfydUa means, not the promise, but the thing pro- 
mised. Assurances had been given to them by God as the 
ground of their faith ; but the objects themselves they only saw 
at a distance. They looked upon them, however, with the con- 
fident expectation that in due season they would come near. 
So our Lord tells us that Abraham anticipated the time of His 
appearance in the world to fulfil the promises. " Your father 
Abraham rejoiced to see my day; and he saw it, and was glad." 
'AatrcXpyju signifies to salute, to welcome ; and applied to ob- 
jects seen at a distance, it implies that they are considered as 
good and desirable. IIopfxoBev must be viewed as qualifying 
both ISovrei and aairaadfjLarot. The promised blessings they 
saw and hailed at a distance. In the textus receptus, /col ireia- 
0OT69 is inserted after tSojre?. But there is a great preponder- 
ance of evidence against the genuineness of this phrase. There 
can be little doubt that it has crept in from the margin as a 
gloss designed for the explanation of aairaadpevoi. It only 
clogs the sentence, without adding a single new idea to it. 

The manner in which the patriarchs thus lived in the future 
led them to feel that they were strangers and pilgrims upon 
the earth. Their confession to this effect is accordingly next 
introduced by the apostle : teal o/jLoXoyycavTes, Where is such 
confession to be found? One instance of it we have in the 
case of Jacob, who, when a very old man, says in the presence 
of Pharaoh, " The days of the years of my pilgrimage are an 
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hundred and thirty years ;" and he also designates the life of his 
fathers a pilgrimage in the same verse (Gen. xlvii. 9). Dindorf 
maintains that Jacob's use of the word pilgrimage has reference 
simply to the fact that he had not yet obtained permanent 
possession of the land of Canaan. There might be occasion 
for entertaining this idea, if similar language had never been 
employed after the children of Israel were conducted into the 
promised land by Joshua. But we find David expressing him- 
self in the very same manner ; and to make it plain that his 
words do not refer to any temporary banishment from Jeru- 
salem, he applies them not only to himself, but to all his 
fathers : " For I am a stranger and a sojourner with Thee, as 
all my fathers were" (Ps. xxxix. 12). And in 1 Chron. xxix. 
9, 15, we find that, when reigning as king in Jerusalem, and 
blessing the Lord before all the congregation, he made use of 
the same words, and applied them both to himself and the 
people, and made special reference to the brevity of human life 
as the ground of his description : " We are strangers before 
Thee, and sojourners, as were all our fathers ; our days on the 
earth are as a shadow, and there is none abiding." Without a 
doubt, therefore, the confession by the patriarchs that they were 
strangers and pilgrims, was designed to have reference to a state 
after death more stable and enduring than the present. 

Ver. 14. Accordingly, the apostle proceeds to offer a com- 
ment upon the statement of the patriarchs, that they were 
strangers and pilgrims. What do these words mean f Plainly 
that all their lives through they felt themselves to be from 
home. They used the language in question not merely in times 
of adversity, but amid their highest prosperity ; not in the wil- 
derness only, but when they had stable possession of the land of 
Canaan. It was this world, therefore, at its best estate which 
they considered a strange land. They never looked upon it as 
their home. It was not their irarpfc, or fatherland. The country 
which they sought was something different from this world. 
This is declared by some to be a mystic sense put by the apostle 
upon the words of the patriarchs; but it is the only sense which 
they can bear, in consistency with the variety of circumstances 
in which they are used. To call one's self a stranger, is to 
declare that he does not consider himself to be at home ; and 
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to call one's self a stranger in all possible conditions of life, is 
the same as saying that the desired blessing of a home is not 
expected in this world. When irarplSa is rendered country, as 
in onr version, the concatenation of thought is lost. It means, 
of coarse, home or fatherland. 

Ver. 15. Now the fatherland, by absence from which the 
patriarchs were constituted strangers and pilgrims, could not be 
the land of their earthly forefathers. There was nothing to 
hinder their return to it. But they never thought of recrossing 
the Euphrates. They longed for a fatherland, and yet they 
never turned their faces towards the place of their birth. Nay, 
so far were they from entertaining the idea of returning to it, 
that we find Abraham, when near his latter end, making Eliezer 
promise that he would on no account take Isaac to Mesopotamia 
(Gen. xxiv. 5). It follows, therefore, by strict logical inference, 
that it was a country beyond death and the grave which the 
patriarchs looked forward to with so much desire. Many main- 
tain that the saints under the old dispensation knew nothing of 
a future life; that the thing which they believed when they died 
in faith was, that their posterity should obtain possession of 
.the land of Canaan. This idea will not bear examination. It 
implies that the promises given to Abraham had no personal 
reference to himself at all ; and it pours contempt upon the 
declarations so explicitly made by the apostle in this chapter. 
'Efwejiovevov does not here indicate the bare act of remembering, 
but remembering so as to think of an object, and to think of it 
with desire. And the imperfect is used both in the protasis 
and apodosis, because it is not some single past occasion that is 
referred to, but a course of conduct extending over centuries. 
Usually the imperfect with &v means " might do," and the 
aorist " might have done ;" but the continuance in the past of 
what is described here requires the imperfect, and el^ov &v 
means " might have had." 

Ver. 16. NSv SI scpetTTOvos opeyovrcu. Here we have a 
statement of the conclusion which follows from the arguments 
of the preceding verses. The fatherland which the patriarchs 
desired was not the earthly region from which they had come. 
It most therefore have been the dwelling-place of their Father 
in heaven. They desire a better country, that is, an heavenly. 
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This was the object of their firm faith and fond expectation. 
Their lives were spent in the service of God ; and amid all the 
trials and changes which they experienced, they were sustained 
by the cheering and delightful prospect, that on quitting this 
world they should go to a region of closer communion with 
God. Some, we have seen, maintain that Canaan was the 
country which the patriarchs desired. The passages quoted 
from Psalms and First Chronicles sufficiently refute this idea, 
for David describes his position in terms exactly similar to those 
employed by Jacob. Ebrard, therefore, allows that Canaan can- 
not be the country here meant ; but he says the thing meant is 
the theocratic kingdom set up by God among the Jews. The 
patriarchs looked forward to the time when their posterity should 
be formed into a theocratic commonwealth; and their desires 
consequently had no reference to themselves personally, but only 
to their posterity. The argument, however, already grounded 
upon the words of David is just as conclusive against this view; 
for the theocracy was set up long before the days of the Psal- 
mist. If this theocratical kingdom, therefore, was the country 
desired by Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, then the son of Jesse 
could not with truth describe himself as a stranger and a pil-. 
grim, for he possessed what they wanted. Neither, then, was 
it Canaan, nor yet was it the enjoyment of religious privileges 
on earth, which constituted the country desired by the patriarchs; 
but it was a state beyond death and the grave, a better and a 
heavenly country, to which each believer looked forward with 
the conviction that he had a personal interest in it, and would 
yet dwell in it as his fatherland. 

And this view alone is consistent with what follows in the 
verse before us. For we are assured that God is the God of 
the patriarchs, and that He hath prepared for them a city. But, 
according to the views which we are opposing, it was not for 
them, but for their posterity, that Jehovah prepared a dwelling- 
place. J to— wherefore, that is, because they desired a heavenly 
country — ovk hrcLuxyyverai avrovs 6 ©eo<?, &€o? eirucdkeiaOtu 
auT&p. Here hrauryyverai has two objects connected with it, 
viz. the accusative of a person, and the accusative of a thing. 
God is not ashamed of them, to be called their God. 'Eiruca- 
XelaOcu seems here to denote the bearing of a name. God 
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designated Himself the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob, and He did so after these patriarchs 
had left this world (Ex. iii. 6, 15, 16). He condescended so far 
as to take a name from them, by which He might be known 
among their posterity. But how does this name bear upon the 
apostle's purpose T The bearing becomes obvious the moment 
we call to mind the commentary of Christ upon this very name, 
which there can be little doubt the apostle had in his eye : 
" God is not the God of the dead, but of the living" (Matt. 
xxii. 32). Of whomsoever it can be affirmed with truth that 
the Lord is his God, of that same person it may be said that he 
must necessarily be alive. God and death stand at antipodes 
to one another ; and no being upon whom God has looked so 
graciously as to designate Himself his God, can ever perish. 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, therefore, were living, conscious 
and happy, after their departure from time. They found God's 
promises realized in their own personal experience. Strangers 
and pilgrims upon earth, they went home 'after death. In 
illustration of the continued life and happiness of the patriarchs, 
the apostle adds the clause, ffroljjuure y&p avroh ttoXip. This 
city is the same as the city mentioned in ver. 10, a heavenly 
city, the city that awaits the people of God in the other state. 
Do these words imply that the patriarchs were put in posses- 
sion of the city spoken of immediately after their death? 

Vers. 17-21. The next example of faith adduced by the 
apostle is that of Abraham, as exhibited in the offering of Isaac: 
Turret irpoceihjvo^ei/ *A/3pahfi rbv y I<rad/c. Not the historical 
aorist, but the perfect, is here employed, probably because the 
act spoken of is viewed by the apostle as well known and cele- 
brated through all time down to the present moment. Its 
effects and its fame have been permanent. Some would under- 
stand the verb as meaning " wished to offer," seeing the sacri- 
fice was not in fact completed. But this does not exhibit the 
true meaning. The apostle designedly uses a past tense, be- 
cause Abraham actually obeyed the command of God, so far 
as lie was allowed to do it. Accordingly God accepted the 
obedience as finished and completed : " Because thou hast done 
this tiling, and hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, from 
me" (Gen. xxii. 16 ; see also Jas. ii. 21). Most significant is 
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the language employed in these passages. We are reminded 
by it, that we are serving a God who will do as most ample 
justice, who will always accept the will for the deed. Where 
it has been our purpose to perform some duty, and we have 
been prevented by causes which we could not possibly control, 
God will assuredly accept the will for the deed, and we shall 
receive the same reward as if we had carried out our purpose 
into action. So equally, on the other hand, where a wicked man 
has planned some crime, and laid all his measures for its per- 
petration, he has incurred all the guilt of it, even although 
unexpected detection should prevent its final accomplishment. 

When God gave command to Abraham to offer up his son 
Isaac, the design was simply to try him. He was iretpa^ofievoq. 
This word, which is the one also used in Gen. xxii. 1, bears 
both a good sense and a bad one — trying and tempting; see 
Jas. i. 13. Here, its meaning is, to put to the proof. Abraham's 
faith was tried, and it stood the test of the very difficult ordeal 
through which it 'had to pass. Wherefore the apostle says, 
7rloT€i irpoaeinfjvo^ev. He took his son to the altar. Not a 
misgiving arose in his mind. He clove and spread out the 
wood. He bound Isaac with cords. He stretched him upon 
the pile. He lifted the knife to plunge it into his bosom. 
Paternal affection dissuaded from the stroke. The apparent 
criminality of the deed remonstrated against it ; and the seem- 
ingly inevitable frustration of God's promise which it involved 
uttered the same note. Yet Abraham had an ear for nothing 
but the voice of God. It was enough that Jehovah had issued 
the command. Paternal affection, though sorely tried, re- 
strained its voice. Nothing could be criminal which God 
commanded. And as for God's promises, He Himself would 
find a way of accomplishing them. Abraham's faith thus 
emerged triumphant from the trial. His offering of Isaac is 
perhaps the most marvellous instance of trust in God, of un- 
questioning submission to His will, which the whole history of 
the church supplies. 

The apostle dwells upon the case of Abraham, that he may 
bring out all its wonderful features. He offered up rbv povo- 
yevfj, his only-begotten son, that is, the only son whom he had 
by his wife Sarah — the child of promise, the hope of his house, 
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around whom all his affections and loftiest aspirations were 
clustered. Abraham is here described as he that had received 
the promises. This expression does not merely mean that 
promises had been given to him. 'Ava&efjdjievos expresses 
more. It signifies not only that promises had been addressed 
to him, but that he had accepted them, and laid fast hold of 
them. The idea here is quite different from that expressed in 
Xafiovres ra$ eirarffeXtav in ver. 13, and iKOfiUravro rrjv hrarfye- 
Xuw in ver. 39, where enjoyment of the promised blessings is 
meant. Indeed, there are three shades of thought with refer- 
ence to promises exhibited in this epistle: viz. having them as 
addressed to us, in chap. vii. 6; accepting and cleaving to them, 
as here ; and enjoying the blessings themselves, as in chap. xi. 
13, 39. 

Ver. 18. Here one of the promises given to Abraham is 
specially brought into view, as tending to set forth the marvel- 
lous strength of his faith. H/909 ov has been supposed by 
many to refer to Isaac, the preposition receiving the same 
acceptation as in Heb. i. 7, iv. 13 : in reference to whom. But 
Abraham is the person of whom mention is last made, and he 
is the leading subject of the whole verse. The more usual 
sense of vpo? points to this antecedent, and aol in the clause 
quoted supports the same idea. Therefore beyond a question 
wpo<; hv should be rendered, to whom. What was said to Abra- 
ham is adduced by the apostle in the words of the LXX. from 
Gen. xxi. 12, &n iv 'Iacuk/c KkfjOqaeral col cirkpyun — In Isaac 
a seed shall be named to thee. A seed named as Abraham's 
posterity was to spring up in the line of Isaac. Abraham had 
other descendants; but those specially known as his children 
were to be the seed of Isaac, and the promises were to be ful- 
filled to them. The chosen people were to be descended from 
the child of promise. Now, what an invincible obstacle might 
not all this have appeared to the offering up of Isaac in sacri- 
fice! If Abraham killed his son, the child of promise, and 
consumed his body upon the burning wood, how then could 
the promises of God receive their accomplishment? If the 
foundation was destroyed, what was to bear up the super- 
structure ? If the fountain was closed, how were the streams 
to issue forth t The promise, that in Isaac Abraham's seed 
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were to be named, and the command to sacrifice Isaac, seem 
utterly irreconcilable. Does not the one contradict the other ? 
Might not the patriarch, therefore, have been tempted to con- 
clude that the command to sacrifice Isaac could not have come 
from God ? It must have been some mental hallucination. It 
did not at all square with his past experience. It was unlike 
God. The whole proceeding seemed irrational and immoral. 
Yet these tremendous difficulties do not seem to have at all 
shaken Abraham's faith. The command was just as certainly 
from God as the previous promise. He had the same evidence 
of the divine origin of the one as of the other; and he could 
question neither, without giving up his whole faith in that God 
whose faithfulness he had experienced during the whole of a long 
life. Was not the very existence of Isaac, born of parents long 
past age, a proof of God's faithfulness and power ? Had the 
promise of a child to Sarah been a delusion 1 But he had the 
same certainty that the command to sacrifice Isaac came from 
God, as formerly that the promise of his birth was divine. That 
promise he had not doubted at the time. And, moreover, it 
had been abundantly verified by the result. Therefore now he 
could not possibly question the command as to the sacrifice. To 
do so would have been in the highest degree irrational, and 
would have involved the necessity of denying all the principles 
of his past life, whose certainty he had experienced on many a 
trying occasion. No doubt there were great difficulties in his 
path, but difficulties had formerly melted away ; and it was the 
dictate of sound reason to trust now, seeing he had never before 
found trust in God deceive him. Therefore Abraham believed 
and obeyed. 

The example of Abraham, as here detailed, is of vast import- 
ance, whether in relation to principle or practice. How often 
do we find persons who, although acknowledging the existence 
of God, and the divine origin of Christianity, yet refuse to 
believe doctrines on the evidence of Scripture, unless, at the 
same time, these doctrines appear quite rational to themselves ! 
Now this is in the highest degree irrational and absurd. If we 
had no revelation, then there would be no help for it, but that 
we should follow what appeared reasonable to ourselves. But 
if we have a revelation, if we are not prepared to deny that the 
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Bible is the word of God, then it is the dictate of sound reason 
that we must believe everything propounded in that book, even 
though it should appear to us difficult and strange, and what, 
left to ourselves, we should never have thought of admitting. 
Cast away the book, and then believe what you please. In this 
there is consistency. But to receive the book as from God, 
and yet to claim the privilege of embracing only those principles 
of it which seem to us reasonable, is most unreasonable. First 
of all let us make sure that God has spoken to us in the Scrip- 
tures. Then, with docile minds, let us settle what, on fair 
principles of interpretation, is the sense of the sacred text. 
And let us embrace that in all its parts, however much there 
may be in it that is calculated to stagger our minds. What 
we see not now, we shall know hereafter. 

Are we to imagine that, when Abraham complied with God's 
command to sacrifice Isaac, he considered it to be a repeal of 
the promise that he should have a numerous posterity through 
this son ? Not at all. His confidence in the promise was not 
in the least abated. It was God's promise, and would certainly 
be accomplished. He knew not how, but that was God's 
business. Let Isaac be reduced to ashes, and still the promise 
would stand ; God would raise him from the dead, rather than 
let His promise fail. Accordingly the apostle suggests this 
as the very idea which Abraham employed to harmonize the 
promise with the perplexing command : Xarfurdftevo? ori teal ite 
v&cp&v. A case of resurrection from the dead had never as 
yet occurred. Yet we are here told that the idea presented 
itself to the mind of Abraham. But how does the apostle 
know that the patriarch reasoned in this manner T By infer- 
ence from the facts of the case. Abraham never doubted that 
Isaac's posterity should be numerous as the stars of the sky. 
Yet he saw the childless Isaac at the point of death. He 
could not therefore but believe that God would raise Isaac from 
the dead. It is difficult to imagine what other method he could 
think of. And that he took refuge in this idea, at a time when 
such a thing as a resurrection had never occurred, shows the 
marvellous strength of his faith. He would believe anything 
rather than that God's promise could fail. Perhaps also one 
purpose of this whole transaction might be to suggest to the 

VOL. II. * 
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patriarch's mind the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, 
which as yet was altogether unknown. The trial of his faith 
was the main object, but the expansion of his ideas might also 
be one of the ends. 

What is the meaning of the second clause, 60ev avrov seal iv 
TrapafioXy iteofiuraro t Abraham expected that Isaac would rise 
from the dead. However, his sacrifice was prevented by a voice 
from heaven, and therefore his resurrection was not needed. 
Still something like it occurred. The patriarch received his 
son from the dead iv irapafioTtf. He was not actually, but 
only intentionally, offered. So he was not really, but only figu- 
ratively, raised from the dead. This seems to be the general 
import of the clause. Still there have been exceedingly various 
views taken of it. Every word has been contested. "Odev bears 
the two significations of wherefore and whence. The former 
is to be found in Heb. ii. 17, iii. 1, vii. 25, viii. 3, ix. 18 ; and 
most interpreters adopt this sense here also, so as to bring out 
the idea that, on account of his tried faith, Abraham hud Isaac 
restored to him. This idea is a good one; but it is a fatal 
objection to such an interpretation of HOev, that in this view 
itcofxlaaro is left without any word to define from what it was 
that Isaac was delivered. It is too bald a statement merely to 
say, " on which account he received Isaac." "Oder, therefore, 
must have the second sense attached to it : from whence, viz. 
from the dead, he received Isaac. Still it remains a question 
what it is the apostle refers to. Hammond, Alberti, Schulz, 
Stuart, and others, conceive that the birth of Isaac is the thing 
meant And their view is, that this event is assigned by the 
apostle as a reason why Abraham so readily admitted the idea 
of a resurrection. He had already received Isaac from the 
dead womb of Sarah, and from his own dead body. And could 
he now doubt that God was able to restore to him this same 
son, after he should be reduced to ashes by the fire of the altar? 
But there are two insuperable objections to this view. Accord- 
ing to all usage, when one person is said to receive another from 
the dead, it is the person received who has been dead, and not 
at all the receiver. Lazarus was restored from the grave to 
Martha and Mary. But here Abraham himself was the person 
that was dead, and Isaac, whom he received, had never been 
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dead at all. Again, to bring out the sense which we are oppos- 
ing, itcofitaaro ought undoubtedly to have been in the pluper- 
fect. True, there are some cases where the aorist is used for 
the pluperfect ; but Winer has shown that this only happens 
where the priority of the one event to the other is not intended 
to be very specially exhibited. But here the order of time is 
the very life of the thought. If Isaac's birth be the thing that 
is meant, and if it be assigned as a reason for Abraham's ready 
belief of a resurrection, then its prior occurrence ought to have 
been specially marked, and the pluperfect was the only proper 
tense. The clause, therefore, must be understood as referring 
to something posterior to the offering of Isaac. In short, it 
must mean that he was saved from what appeared certain 
death : from whence, that is, from the dead, Abraham received 
him. In his father's view, he was as good as dead. The knife 
was uplifted that was to pierce him to the heart. So, in the 
parable of the prodigal, the father says, "This my son was dead, 
and is alive; he was lost, and is found." Kal here means "also;" 
and it refers to the resemblance between what really occurred, 
and what the patriarch is represented in the preceding clause as 
supposing. 

For what purpose are the words h> irapafiokj) inserted? 
Rapheliua and Krebs understand them to mean "against all 
expectation," insperato ; and they appeal to Polybius in justi- 
fication of this sense ; but no unquestionable instance of it can 
be found. It is not warranted by usage. Loesner, Schmid, 
Ernesti, Tholuck, view the phrase as meaning, " with exposure 
to danger, hardly, with difficulty." There is some ground for 
this signification in the usage of the cognate verb, but the noun 
itself never bears any such meaning. It seems therefore 
imperative, with Grotius, Scaliger, Dindorf, Kuinoel, Bret- 
schneider, Bleek, to abide by the signification which irapafiokj 
currently bears in Scripture, viz. likeness, similitude, figure. 
The phrase seems to have been inserted by the apostle for the 
purpose of indicating that it was not an actual resurrection of 
Isaac which took place, but only something similar, something 
which might be so designated. But why notice such a peculiar 
kind of resurrection at all t The thought is a most natural 
one, as coming after what is said in the preceding clause. 
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Abraham was meditating upon the idea of a resurrection from 
the dead ; and, in fact, adds the apostle, he received him from 
the dead in a certain sense. He received him back iv nrapa- 
fio\y 9 in a figure, figuratively. -This, or some such idea, is 
indispensable to make the statement of the apostle true. Take 
away this idea, and then it cannot be said that Abraham 
received Isaac from the dead. And this furnishes a most con* 
elusive argument against the first two interpretations of the 
phrase under notice, even although abundant usage could be 
adduced in their favour. "OOev refers to i* vexp&v. Now, ix 
vetcp&v means literally, from the dead, from amongst the dead ; 
$0ev avrbv itcofilo-aro, therefore, must mean literally, from the 
dead he received him. It is a literal resurrection that is spoken 
of in the first clause, and it must be a literal resurrection also that 
is meant in the second, unless some qualifying phrase be intro- 
duced. Such a phrase you find in iv irapa/3okfj 9 if it means 
in a figure, figuratively, by similitude. But if it means unex- 
pectedly, or with great hazard, then there is nothing to warrant 
the supposition that anything else than a real resurrection is 
meant, and we are bound to suppose that Isaac was actually 
dead. The real use of iv irapafioXf) is to point out the relation 
subsisting between the two clauses of the verse. In the first a 
literal resurrection is spoken of ; in the second, only something 
resembling a resurrection is meant. 

Many imagine that iv irapa/3d\Sj 9 besides defining the kind 
of resurrection, meant also the purpose of pointing forward as 
a type to the resurrection of Christ, or to the general resurrec- 
tion. But this can hardly, with any propriety, be admitted. 
The phrase cannot serve both purposes. It either indicates the 
fact that only something resembling a resurrection is meant, or 
it exhibits the thing spoken of as a type of our Lord's resur- 
rection, or the general resurrection. Now, if the latter be the 
sense intended, then we should have expected efc irapafidKqv ; 
and not only so, but it is clear also that now there would be 
nothing to indicate that the words SOev ifcofiuraro were not to 
be understood quite literally, "from the dead he received him;" 
but there is nothing to define now, nothing to show that it was 
in a manner at all different from the literal rising spoken of in 
the preceding clause* 
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Vers. 20-22. The three examples that follow, have all 
reference to the near descendants of Abraham ; and they are 
all examples of faith as displayed in the foresight of futurity, 
in the belief and prediction of good things to come. The 
first is the case of Isaac : irurrei vepX fieXkovrcov evXoyrjcrcv 
*I<racut. Here evXoyrja-ev imports more than the expression of 
good wishes. It signifies to bless efficaciously, to pronounce 
blessings which are certainly to be realized. The patriarch 
was moved by the Spirit of God, and he foresaw the fortunes 
of his two sons ; and believing what was thus revealed to him, 
he declared accordingly. By faith he blessed them. So, when 
oar Lord blessed His disciples, He breathed upon them, and 
they received the Holy Ghost. Ilepl fieXXomav stands con- 
nected, not with wtareiy bat with eukayrjo-ev. He blessed them 
in reference to future things. He anfolded the destinies that 
awaited them in God's providence. Bat how, it may be asked, 
can Isaac be supposed to have been moved by the Spirit of 
prophecy, when he addressed Jacob as if he had been Esau, 
and gave him the blessing he designed for his brother? (Gen. 
xxvii. 26-40.) To this it may be replied, that inspiration does 
not reveal everything to those favoured with it ; and that where 
the Spirit speaks not, the most gifted prophet knows nothing 
more than any other man. We have only to suppose that Isaac 
was made acquainted with the two destinies in store for his two 
sons, but was left in darkness as to the particular allocation of 
them. And this not being revealed, he naturally enough 
thought of assigning the higher blessing to the older son, who 
was also his favourite. But events were so overruled, that he 
was led unwittingly to pronounce the right blessing upon each 
of his sons. Jacob was first and most highly blessed; and 
Isaac, although this ran counter to his inclinations, yet felt 
that the hand of God was in it, and that he, a mere instrument 
in Jehovah's hands, had no power to recall what he had spoken. 
This, too, is the reason why the apostle puts the name of Jacob 
first. 

Ver. 21. The next example of faith adduced is that of Jacob, 
who, when dying, blessed the two sons of Joseph. It has been 
considered strange that the apostle here makes mention of the 
blessings pronounced upon Ephraim and Manasseh, described in 
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Gen. xlviii., rather than those of Jacob's own twelve sons, ex- 
hibited in Qen. xlix., which were much more solemn and im- 
portant. With much probability, Bleek supposes the reason to 
be, that the case of Esau and Jacob, stated in the preceding 
verse, of whom the younger was preferred to the elder, would 
suggest the case of Ephraim and Manasseh, where a similar 
transposition took place. Of all the sons, too, of Jacob, Joseph 
was the most distinguished ; and his two sons were adopted by 
Jacob as his own, to rank among the twelve tribes. It is also 
expressly said that Jacob blessed Ephraim and Manasseh; 
whereas, with regard to the twelve patriarchs, it is only said that 
he told them what was to befall them in the last days (Gen. 
xlix. 1). No doubt either case would have supplied a striking 
example of faith ; but there are fine harmonies between the two 
actually exhibited in vers. 20 and 21. The apostle uses the word 
ixaarov rather than afufxyrepov*;, because the latter would not 
individualize sufficiently. It would only imply that both were 
blessed ; but the former expresses the idea that each received 
his own special blessing. From the employment of Ikootov in 
preference to e/cdrepov, the inference has been drawn, that the 
verse was intended to refer to the twelve sons of Jacob as well 
as to the two sons of Joseph, and that therefore probably the 
words r&v avrov vl&v teal have fallen out of the text. But there 
is no proof of this whatever ; and though it be true that e/cdrepov 
means specifically each of two, it is also true that Ikcuttov may 
designate each of two, as well as each of a greater number. 
'AiroOvrjatcmv is suggested by what is said in Gen. xlviii. 21, 
" Behold, I am dying." The patriarch felt that his latter end 
was approaching; and being moved by the Spirit of God, he 
pronounced blessings upon the two sons of Joseph. Shortly 
afterwards, also, he foretold the fortunes of all his own family. 

The second clause of this verse is attended with very con- 
siderable difficulty. It is taken from Gen. xlvii. 31, where it 
occurs just after the mention of the oath which Jacob made 
Joseph swear with reference to his bones, and before the blessing 
of Ephraim and Manasseh, in Gen. xlviii. 1. Why, then, does 
the apostle introduce it here at all, seeing it was prior to what 
is mentioned in the first clause t His object might be to exhibit 
the pious frame of Jacob's mind during his last days, when he 
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pronounced the blessings described. Independently of this, too, 
the incident of itself presents an illustration of Jacob's faith. 
The words, as they stand in the Hebrew text, are rendered in 
our version, " And Israel bowed himself upon the bed's head" 
(Gen. xlvii. 31). They thus correspond very exactly to what is 
said of David in 1 Kings i. 47, " And the king bowed himself 
upon the bed." First of all, what is meant by the bowing in 
these two cases ? Some say it was reclining for rest, after the 
effort which had been put forth. Others say it was a simple 
expression of satisfaction with what had been spoken by those 
standing near. But there can be no reasonable doubt that it 
was an act of divine worship. The verb is the appropriate one 
to express this idea ; and both Jacob and David were men whose 
satisfaction, particularly in the circumstances described, would 
at once seek to display itself in worship. And, in fact, we are 
plainly informed that the words David uttered, after bowing 
himself, were these : " Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, who 
hath given one to sit on my throne this day, mine eyes even 
fleeing it." 

But there is another difficulty connected with the word, 
which the Seventy have rendered by pdfiSov : " Israel worshipped 
upon the top of his staff." It may be doubted whether the 
Masoretic punctuation here be correct. The event took place 
some little time before Jacob's death ; and although his end was 
approaching, yet he was able to sit up, leaning upon his staff. 
In fact, his last sickness is represented as commencing after this 
time (Gen. xlviii. 1), so that the signification of staff seems 
fully as suitable as that of bed ; and the apostle has followed 
the Septuagint in adopting this sense of the Hebrew word. 
What, then, is the meaning of the whole clause, according to 
this view? Doubtless that Jacob worshipped God, leaning upon 
the top of his staff. He bowed and rested his head upon his 
staff, or upon his hands, grasping his staff, — a most natural act 
in his circumstances. And how did this manifest his faith? 
All worship implies faith, and not only so, but Joseph had 
promised to carry up his father's body to Canaan; and the 
aged saint thanked God that his mortal remains were to rest 
in the land of promise. He thus exhibited a firm persuasion 
that Egypt was not to be the continued dwelling-place of his 
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posterity, bat that they were in due season to be conducted by 
Providence to the region long since marked oat as their inherit- 
ance. And, doubtless, whilst anticipating the earthly Canaan 
for his descendants, he would be led to think of that better 
country which the apostle says the patriarchs desired. 

Another sense has been assigned by many to the words 
before us. The " staff" is conceived to be not Jacob's, but 
Joseph's ; and it is made the object of the worship spoken of. 
Jacob bowed before the sceptre of authority in Joseph's hands, 
thanking Joseph for his promise, rendering him the civil homage 
due to a ruler, and thus fulfilling the dreams of his youth. So 
the Vulgate, " Adoravit f astigium virgse ejus ;" and CEcu- 
menius, Trpoa-e/cvprja-e rr} pdfJStp ; and many others, as Erasmus, 
Schmid, Tholuck. But the Greek will not bear this sense, nor 
will the Hebrew. 

The Greek admits it not ; for irpoatcwiw is followed either 
by the accusative or the dative, when the object of reverence is 
indicated, and not by hri The Hebrew admits it not; for 
the verb used in Genesis is commonly followed by f or *?B?, to 
mark out the object. Once indeed 7$ is used for this purpose 
(Lev. xxvi. 1) ; but this deficiency in the argument, grounded 
upon the particles, is more than compensated by the total want 
of anything in the Hebrew text to connect the staff with Joseph. 
The staff must belong to the person spoken of, viz. Jacob ; and 
therefore both ?¥ and hrl must mean, " upon the top of his own 
staff." Theophylact allows this, even while supposing Joseph 
to be the object of the reverence ; for he conceives t£ 'JWj^ 
to be understood. But seeing the object of the worship is not 
stated, the character of the pious patriarch renders it immensely 
more probable that it is God that is meant, than Joseph. Indeed, 
the passage already cited from 1 Kings i. 47 is sufficient to settle 
the question ; for there the language is exactly the same as in 
Genesis, and its reference is made plain by an address to God 
in the following verse. 

Vers. 22-28. The faith of Joseph is next brought into view. 
As airoOvyaictov is used in ver. 21 in regard to Jacob, who said 
ISoit airoOvrjCTKci) (Gen. xlviii. 21), so rekeur&p is here applied to 
Joseph, both for the sake of variety, and perhaps also because 
this is the word employed in Gen. 1. 26. Mvqfiovewo is usually 
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constated with the genitive or accusative ; but here it is followed 
by irepiy which makes it the more certain that the verb is used 
in the sense of making mention. Though well treated at the 
time, the children of Israel had a long and hard bondage before 
them in Egypt This had been explicitly revealed to Abraham 
(Gen. xv. 14-16), and he had also been assured that after four 
hundred years the day of deliverance should arrive. Joseph 
was aware of these announcements, for he says, " which God 
sware to Abraham, and to Isaac, and to Jacob;" and he firmly 
believed them. The high honours which he enjoyed at the 
court of Pharaoh did not shut out the conviction that painful 
reverses were at hand ; nor did the idea of these long-continued 
sorrows shake his faith in the certainty of a glorious deliverance. 
He spoke to his brethren of God's purpose to visit them in 
mercy, and to carry them up with mighty power to the land of 
promise ; and, actuated by the same spirit as his father, he 
charged them to take his bones along with them when the day 
of redemption came. And his faith in the certainty of the 
exodus appears the more striking from this circumstance, that 
he does not ask to have his body transported to Canaan at the 
time of his death, like Jacob, but only when the whole congre- 
gation of the Lord went up. It matters little to the immortal 
spirit where the clay tenement is laid after death, but still there 
is a desire in most minds that their dust may repose among 
their kindred and friends. And this desire is always the 
stronger, the more deeply the conviction is felt that death occa- 
sions only a temporary separation. The sepulchres of believers 
are the resting-places where they wait for a blessed and glorious 
resurrection. Conceive the grave to be an abyss of eternal 
annihilation, and the holy, solemnizing, and elevating feelings 
which now cluster round it would be for ever dispelled. 

Ver. 23. The apostle now advances to the time of Moses ; and 
as he had assigned a large space upon his canvas to Abraham, 
the founder of the Jewish nation, he presents the portrait of 
their great legislator with equal prominence. The first example 
of faith adduced is rather that of the parents of Moses than his 
own. Yet he is placed in the foreground, as if the purpose were 
to indicate that in his very infancy he became the occasion of an 
exhibition of faith on the part of others. In Ex. ii. 2 there is 
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only mention made of his mother as concerned in saving him. 
The Septtiagint version, however, uses the plural i&We?; and 
doubtless, although his mother would mainly be employed in 
guarding him, his father also concurred in the design of pre- 
serving his life. The apostle accordingly follows the Septuagint, 
and uses the plural irareptov. This word strictly denotes fathers, 
but sometimes, although rarely, it is applied, like the Latin 
patres, to both parents. Wetstein quotes an undoubted example 
from Parthenius, Erot. 10. Bengel, Boehrne, Vater, and Paul us 
conceive that here it refers to the father and grandfather ; but 
this idea would represent the apostle as running counter to the 
statement in Exodus, and positively excluding the mother from 
all share in the transaction. The reason assigned for the pro- 
cedure of the parents is, that they saw their child was aaretoVy 
beautiful, comely. This is the word employed by the LXX. as 
the rendering of 2to, goodly, fair ; and the same word occurs in 
the address of Stephen, with the addition of Ge<p to form a 
superlative, exceedingly fair (Acts vii. 20). There must have 
been something very remarkable about the appearance of the 
infant Moses, and from this the parents drew the inference to 
some great work. The employment of irurrei shows that the 
parents must have believed something in regard to the future 
life of their son. Josephus mentions that Amram had received 
notice in a dream of the greatness which awaited his son (Antiq* 
ii. 9, 3) ; but a different reason is assigned by the apostle for 
the conduct of the parents. Certain it is, however, that they 
must either have received a direct communication from heaven ; 
or, knowing that God intended to deliver His people, they must 
have been led in some way or other, by the appearance of their 
child, to conclude that he was the destined deliverer. For it 
was by faith they hid him. In so doing they ran counter to the 
command of the king, that all male children among the Israelites 
were to be destroyed (Ex. i. 16, 22). But they disregarded this 
tyrannical edict. They were not afraid of the wrath of the 
king. Though not insensible to the danger they ran, they were 
willing, at the dictate of duty, to expose themselves to every 
hazard. Their faith triumphed over their fear. And thus 
were they an example to the Jews, and to the people of God in 
all times. 
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Ver. 24. The faith of Moses himself is now brought into 
view. Meyas yevopevo? is the very phrase which is employed 
in Ex. ii. 11. Schulz and Bretschneider conceive it to mean, 
elevated to greatness and honour ; but both here and in Exodus 
the contrast lies with childhood, and therefore the expression 
must mean, grown to man's estate. See also Gen. xxxviii. 11. 
Calvin remarks that the mature age of Moses is mentioned, that 
there might be no room for ascribing the step to youthful levity 
or inexperience. 'Hpvqo-aro — he refused to be called the son of 
Pharaoh's daughter. Long had he enjoyed this honour, but he 
now saw it to be inconsistent with the faithful service of Jehovah. 
It was in his option to remain at the court of Pharaoh ; but if 
he did so, then he must continue severed from his kindred, and 
all the aspirations which, despite their bondage, they cherished. 
On the other hand, if he sought their society, and acknowledged 
their God, he must renounce the worldly glory to which adop- 
tion had raised him. The alternatives thus set before him con- 
stituted a trial of extreme severity. Josephus states that the 
king's daughter, whom he names Thermutis, was the only child 
of her father, and that she destined the throne for her adopted 
son (Antiq. lib. ii. c. 5). But, independently of this view, it is 
obvious that Moses had before him the most brilliant worldly 
prospects in Egypt. He was recognised as the son of Pharaoh's 
daughter. He was a man of uncommon natural ability ; and 
he was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. What 
might not such an individual have aspired tot What heights 
of greatness could have appeared beyond his reach t The fasci- 
nations of pleasure and the sweets of power must have spread 
out their attractions before him on every side, and he must 
have felt that a splendid destiny was offered to him in Egypt. 
And now reverse the picture. What lay before him if he joined 
the Israelites, and espoused their views t They were slaves. 
They were oppressed under a cruel and degrading bondage. 
Their religious views and practices were an abomination to the 
Egyptians. And nothing could be conceived more certain to 
damage a man's prospects, than the avowal of sympathy or 
kindred with the despised posterity of Jacob. 

Yet Moses, with these splendid prospects alluring him on 
the one hand, and these sorrows and degradations deterring him 
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on the other, deliberately and cheerfully made choice of Jehovah 
as his God, and joined himself to his oppressed kindred. He 
renounced all the prospects he had been accustomed to cherish 
as the son of Pharaoh's daughter. 

Ver. 25 brings into view the nature and voluntary charac- 
ter of the sacrifice which Moses made in the step which he took. 
MaXXop £\6fievo<; — rather choosing to suffer affliction with the 
people of God, to encounter all the difficulties and troubles 
which his adhesion to their views and interests might bring 
upon him. Svytcatcov^la-Ocu is only to be found here. The 
simple verb, however, is of frequent occurrence, and the force 
of the prefixed preposition is abundantly clear. 

*H irpoo-Mupov — than to obtain a temporary enjoyment from 
sin. 'AfiaprUv; here designates the particular sin of apostasy 
from the worship of Jehovah ; air&Kavaw refers to the enjoy- 
ment which Moses might have secured at the court of Pharaoh, 
by means of renouncing the God of his fathers. A genitive 
after anrokawns sometimes designates the thing enjoyed, but 
here obviously aftaprla? rather denotes the means whereby such 
object is obtained. Pleasure could hardly be found in the act 
of apostasy itself, but it is conceived as reached by means of 
apostasy. Such pleasure, however, can only be irpoaicaipov, 
temporary, for a season. Even at the time of its enjoyment, 
the aftapTia, which procures the forbidden object, may plant a 
sting in the bosom. And sooner or later the object itself which 
has been purchased at the expense of principle, always an ex- 
travagant price, will be torn from the grasp of the infatuated 
sinner. The honours and pleasures of Egypt, if Moses had 
preferred them to the service of God, could only have remained 
in his possession for a time. They might have been wrested 
from him long before the end of his life, and he might have 
been doomed to experience the uncertainty of the favour of 
kings; and, at the very longest, he could only have retained 
them during his continuance in this world. And, doubtless, it 
is the duration of earthly life to which irpoaxcupop points. The 
pleasures of sin are short-lived, even when they continue till 
death ; for what is time compared with eternity ? It is plain 
from this verse that the apostle conceived Moses to be quite 
aware of the existence of another state beyond the graflre. On 
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no other principle can the employment of the word irpoamtpov 
be accounted for. On the Warburtonian theory, that Moses 
was ignorant of a future state, the honours of Egypt could not 
have appeared to him more temporary than the pleasures of 
piety, though they might have appeared less valuable* And let 
it be observed, that irpwrKcupov in this verse does not express a 
judgment of the apostle; it describes the view which Moses 
took, and upon which he acted when he made his choice. 

Ver. 26. Here the principles upon which Moses proceeded 
are more fully disclosed. 'Hyqadpeiw and cXo/iero?, in ver. 
25, do not stand co-ordinate with one another, as if both were 
similarly dependent upon the leading verb ypvyraTo; but f/yr)<r&- 
(tevos is dependent upon ekoftevos, and assigns the reason for 
the act which it describes. Moses refused to be called the son 
of Pharaoh's daughter. In the very act of doing so he chose 
affliction — eko/ievo? ovyKOKOvxciaOcu. And the reason why he 
made this choice was, because he considered r/yrjo-dfiev&iy the 
reproach of Christ, more valuable than Egyptian treasures. The 
two clauses of the 26th verse correspond to the two clauses of 
the 25th, and express substantially the same ideas. The re* 
proach of Christ is just another phrase employed to express 
what had already been designated suffering affliction with the 
people of God. Both clauses undeniably point to the same 
thing. It has therefore been concluded by Grotius, Gomarus, 
Junius, and others, that the word Xpurrov here means the col- 
lective body of God's people; but the conclusion is utterly 
groundless. Such a method of reasoning would make sad work 
with the parallels of Hebrew poetry. Although two clauses 
may refer to the very same thing, it does not follow that the 
separate words all bear the same signification. Parallel clauses 
always describe the object to which they refer under different 
aspects, otherwise they would be quite intolerable. It admits 
of no doubt therefore at all, that Xpurrov here, as in all other 
parts of the epistle, designates the person of the Lord Jesus. 
What, then, must be understood by the phrase "reproach of 
Christ," as describing the sufferings of Moses t The language 
is susceptible of two shades of meaning ; viz. first, reproach like 
Christ's ; and secondly, reproach on account of Christ. 

The first view is defended by Theodoret, Limborch, Storr, 
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Tholuck, Bleek, Estius, Ernesti, Stuart; and the main argu- 
ment adduced in its favour is grounded upon chap. xiii. 13, 
where the same words, it is said, must mean reproach like 
Christ's, "bearing His reproach." But this view of the words 
in the verse before us is liable to very serious objection. For 
according to it they do not exhibit the principle upon which 
Moses acted, but only a judgment of the apostle regarding it. 
Moses did not know the particular sufferings Christ was to 
endure, and therefore he could not be influenced by the consi- 
deration that his own resembled Christ's. But, further, in 
what respect are we to suppose the reproach cast upon Moses 
resembled the reproach cast upon Christ t Chrysostom says, 
that as Christ was rejected by His countrymen, so Moses was 
rejected by his brethren when he first went among them. They 
said, Who made thee a judge and a ruler over us t But this 
cannot be the reproach referred to ; for with what propriety 
could it be said that Moses refused the honours of Egypt, be- 
cause he preferred to be rejected by his brethren t The fact 
is, he expected no such thing. He supposed they would have 
known that he was to be the instrument of their deliverance 
(Acts vii. 25). It was not rejection by them, but suffering 
along with them, which he had made up his mind to endure, 
and which he counted greater riches than all the treasures of 
Egypt. 

But it may be said that the reproach meant is not the 
particular reproach specified by Chrysostom, but reproach for 
righteousness' sake in general, such as Christ encountered. 
This is a juster view. But still the objection already mentioned 
remains, that the words would exhibit not Moses' own principle 
of action, but the apostle's judgment in regard to it. The 
statement would be, that Moses counted something, which the 
apostle says resembled Christ's sufferings, greater riches than 
Egypt's treasures. But the whole construction of the sentence 
requires that 6v€iBurfiov rov Xpurrov, like everything else in it, 
should be considered as exhibiting not the apostle's judgment, 
but Moses' own view. He chose what he himself felt to be 
6v€t£icfu>v rov Xpurrov. * And consequently this phrase must 
mean, reproach on account of Christ. But it may be rejoined, 
was not Moses as ignorant of the person of Christ as of the 
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character and extent of His sufferings! By no means. He 
was ignorant indeed of the name Christ ; and he had not those 
views of the Saviour's person and work which we now gather 
from the New Testament. But he knew the Messiah as the 
expected deliverer of God's people, — as the seed of Abraham, in 
whom all the families of the earth were to be blessed, — as the 
Prophet, in some respects like unto himself, whom the Lord 
was to raise np for the salvation and guidance of Israel. This 
was the hope which sustained and cheered all the patriarchs ; 
and this was the hope on account of which Moses was willing 
to abandon the glories of Egypt, and to submit to a life of suf- 
fering and reproach. This was the principle of his conduct, the 
motive by which he was consciously impelled. This principle, 
or motive, the apostle describes in language borrowed from the 
new dispensation, using a name of the Messiah unknown to 
the saints of old. But a similar use of this name is made in 
other parts of the New Testament, as in 1 Cor. x. 4, 9, where 
the rock pouring forth living streams in the wilderness is desig- 
nated Christ, and where it is implied that the children of Israel 
tempted Christ during their wanderings. It was faith in the 
promised Messiah that influenced Moses — the belief that the 
Angel of God's presence was with His chosen people ; and thus 
he was enabled to encounter all difficulties and reproaches. 
*Ov€i8uriib$ rov Xpurrov is the description of a principle which 
has governed the pious in all ages, more clear and definite since 
the Saviour's advent, but not less real before that time. The 
flower is now fully blown : it was only in the bud or in the seed 
formerly, but Christ was always its life. With regard to the 
argument grounded upon chap. xiii. 13, the import of the phrase 
there used will afterwards come under our notice. 

What a strength of faith is here attributed to Moses ! He 
not only encounters reproaches for the sake of Him in whom 
he trusts, but he actually considers these reproaches as consti- 
tuting greater wealth than all he might have enjoyed in Egypt. 
He counts it all joy to fall into divers tribulations. He was 
happier as the persecuted and despised worshipper of Jehovah, 
the avowed kinsman of slaves, than as the son of Pharaoh's 
daughter, and the admired proficient in all Egyptian wisdom. 
He felt that he was richer, despoiled of the treasures of Egypt. 
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He felt that he was happier, divorced from the pleasures of sin. 
He felt that he was freer, reduced to the bondage of his coun- 
trymen. He was richer, because enriched with the riches of 
grace ; happier, because blessed with the smiles of an approving 
conscience ; freer, because enfranchised with the liberty of the 
sons of God. The blessings he chose were richer than all the 
advantages he cast away. 

The recompense of reward to which Moses looked is sup- 
posed by Grotius to mean the land of Canaan. This is a frivo- 
lous idea. It would imply that Moses was deceived in the 
principles by which he was actuated, for he never entered the 
promised land. Without a doubt, the anticipated reward was 
the heavenly inheritance, the better and enduring substance 
mentioned in chap. x. 34, 35, xi. 10, 14-16. 

Ver. 27. Moses not only chose the Lord as his God, but he 
also persevered in His service. He shrank back from no step 
which his adhesion to the cause of the Israelites might render 
necessary. Hurra fcariknrev. By faith he left Egypt. Here 
it is a question whether the departure spoken of be that which 
took place when he killed the Egyptian and fled for his life 
(Ex. ii. 15), or his final removal, when he marched away at the 
head of the Israelites (Ex. xiv. 13). The ancient fathers almost 
with one voice adopt the former view, and they are followed by 
Calmet, Michaelis, Schulz, De Wette, and others. But the 
bulk of modern interpreters take the latter view. In favour of 
the reference to the flight into Midian, it is argued that the 
chronological sequence of events is better preserved by it, and 
that it was a departure of Moses himself, whereas in the other 
case he was but one among many thousands. On the other 
hand, a powerful argument against this view is furnished by 
the express statement, that when Moses fled into Midian he was 
afraid (Ex. ii. 14), whereas he had no fear on the other occasion 
referred to. On the contrary, he went boldly into the king's 
presence ; and when he left him, he told him to his face that 
they should meet no more (Ex. x. 28, xiv. 13). And with 
regard to the alleged violation of chronological order, it is 
more apparent than real. Ver. 27 states the general fact of the 
departure from Egypt, and then vers. 28 and 29 exhibit two 
particular features of it. Besides, the flight into Midian can 
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hardly be considered as a striking instance of faith, whereas the 
final departure from Egypt presented an illustrious exhibition of 
this grace. Moses undertook to lead a numerous and helpless 
multitude away from the control of their masters into a distant 
country, while apparently insurmountable obstacles obstructed 
his path, which he had absolutely no means at all of removing. 
The attempt, so far as human calculation was concerned, was 
madness. There was reason, too, to apprehend that the ex- 
torted consent of Pharaoh, who had already changed so fre- 
quently, might be withdrawn, and that the armies of Egypt 
would pursue the retreating Israelites, and drag them back to 
bondage. Yet Moses feared not the wrath of the king. He 
was acting under the authority of the God of heaven, in whom 
he trusted. His conduct was thus a striking exhibition of 
faith, and well might the apostle say, " By faith he left Egypt." 
Tov yap aoparov, k.tX. Luther, Bengel, Paulas, Ebrard, 
and others, make i/capripqo'ev govern aoparov, and view the 
clause as meaning, " He held to the invisible God, as if he saw 
Him." But although the arrangement of the words naturally 
suggests this government, yet the meaning of iKapriprfa-ev does 
not at all comport with it. This verb is used intransitively in 
the sense of enduring, persevering, remaining stedf ast. It is also 
used transitively ; but then it means, bearing things considered 
as evils and trials, and with no propriety can it be viewed as 
governing aoparov. It cannot have God for its object, without 
having a sense forced upon it which it never bears. If it really 
did govern aoparov, then we should be shut up to the view of 
Bretschneider, that this adjective was applied to Pharaoh, and 
that the clause represented Moses as not fearing Pharaoh when 
he was no longer seen, although pursuing, any more than he 
had feared him when standing in his presence. But such an 
interpretation is quite intolerable. Without a doubt, therefore, 
aoparov is governed by op&v, and i/capriprjo-af is used intransi- 
tively : He endured, Or stood firm, as seeing Him who is in- 
visible. He saw the invisible God with the eye of faith. This 
was the principle or root of his endurance. He entertained no 
doubt that Jehovah, though unseen by the eye of sense, was 
near to His people, and active in their defence. His conviction 
was as firm as if God's arm had been palpable to his eye. The 

YOL. II. o 
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last clause of the verse just contains a fuller development of 
what is implied in the first word, irurrti. The seeing of the 
invisible One is faith. This same word aoparo? is applied to 
God in 1 Tim. i. 17, and the attribute which it designates is 
described in different words in the same epistle (vi. 15, 16). 

In all the examples of faith adduced, the apostle of course 
has the instruction of his readers in view. And how suitable 
to the circumstances of the Hebrews was the case of Moses ! 
Thej were exposed to similar temptations. Reproach and per- 
secution assailed them on account of their profession of the 
gospel. Apostasy to Judaism or heathenism promised them 
many temporal advantages. Let them copy the example of 
Moses, and count even their sufferings for Christ greater riches 
than all the treasures of earth, which wilful dereliction of duty 
might enable them to gather. How applicable is the same 
lesson to us, and to Christians of every age ! 

Ver. 28. The celebration of the passover in the circumstances 
in which Moses was placed, furnished a striking proof of his 
faith and fearlessness. The rite was appointed by God ; there 
was connected with it a promise of preservation from the stroke 
of the destroyer ; and it was designed for a standing ordinance 
among the children of Israel. Moses, by observing it, mani- 
fested his faith in the promises of Jehovah, and his persuasion 
that the whole enterprise in which he was engaged would be 
crowned with success, although encompassed with so many 
perils. 

It has been made a question whether ireirohftcev refers to 
the observance of the passover on the particular occasion of the 
flight from Egypt, or to the institution of it as a standing ordi- 
nance among the people of God. Now undoubtedly wodu is 
used in the common Greek to denote the observing or perform- 
ing of rites, like the Latin facers sacra (Herod, ii. 49, ix. 19). 
And it is employed by the Seventy to represent ntop, which 
bears the same signification. And we have undoubted examples 
of the same usage in Luke xxii. 19, 1 Cor. xL 24 ; so that be- 
yond a question it is the celebration of the passover, and not the 
institution of it, to which the apostle refers, llaaya is formed 
from the Hebrew name of the passover, not, which is moat ap- 
propriate^ because, according to its etymology, it means sparing, 
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passing over. Upooyyaiv designates, not the effusion of the 
blood of the lamb, bat the affusion or sprinkling of it upon the 
doorposts and lintels. *0 okodpevwv corresponds to the Hebrew 
n^rrcfen, the destroyer, which describes the agent God employed 
in inflicting punishment upon the Egyptians (Ex. xii. 23). The 
fuller phrase employed in 2 Sam. xxiv. 16, JVnBfon ^fen, sug- 
gests the idea that it was an angel who struck the blow. Ta 
irparroTOKa is neuter, with some such word as yemn^iara under- 
stood, because it refers not merely to the first-born among men, 
whether male or female, but also among cattle. This accusative 
is governed by oXoOpevcw, and not, as Klee and Paul us suppose, 
by 9lrf7)j which takes a genitive after it, and here accordingly is 
followed by axrroyv. Airr&v has no expressed antecedent ; but 
as the passover was not observed by Moses only, but also by all 
the people, it is exceedingly plain that it refers to the children 
of Israel. 

The use of the perfect, 7reiroi7)/c€v 9 is attended with some 
difficulty. Boehme, Kuinoel, and Bleek, conceive the purpose 
of it to be to designate, both the observance of the passover, 
and also the institution of it as a permanent ordinance. But 
this lays a double burden upon TrejrotrjKev, which it is hardly able 
to bear. It cannot express both ideas at one and the same time. 
Besides, if the use of the perfect were to point to the institution 
of the passover, this would imply that the ordinance continued 
in force till the time the apostle wrote. Another view, suggested 
by Theodoret and adopted by many, is, that Moses is said to have 
observed the passover in faith, because he saw in it the Christian 
passover and the sprinkling of the blood of Christ, which of 
course continue still in undiminished efficacy. It may be made 
a question, however, whether Moses knew so clearly the typical 
reference of the passover ; and certainly, without ascribing to 
him any such knowledge, we see abundant exhibition of his 
faith, in the persuasion that the first-born of Israel were to be 
saved from the stroke of the destroyer, and the whole nation 
rescued from the bondage of Egypt. Still it is conceivable that 
the apostle might use the perfect tense, not to indicate that Moses 
saw the typical reference of the passover, but to express his own 
view of its relation to Christ our passover, sacrificed for us. 
Moses observed the passover ; and he has thus done what stands 
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forth to our view as an exhibition of the great Paschal Lamb, 
sacrificed for the church of the first-born, whose names are 
written in heaven, although at the time his mind was occupied 
exclusively with the deliverance from Egypt There is another 
way in which perhaps the tense of ireiroCqicev may be accounted 
for. The 28th verse does not stand in chronological order. 
The 27th verse has already described the departure from Egypt. 
If therefore the apostle had said in ver. 28 &ro/i^€i>, he would 
have seemed to affirm that the passover was celebrated after the 
people left Egypt, whereas it was before that event. And not only 
so, but circumstances connected with the celebration of the pass- 
over were the great means whereby the departure from Egypt 
was brought about. May not the 28th verse be designed, not 
merely as a historical statement in order, but rather as a going 
back to obtain a reason for the successful escape from bondage? 
Moses left Egypt — he and all the people got safely away; 
for by faith he has already observed the passover, and thus 
secured Jehovah's protection of Israel. 

The examples cited by the apostle as illustrations of faith 
were all doubtless designed to suggest lessons to the Hebrews. 
And they could not fail, whatever might be the extent of know- 
ledge possessed by Moses, to be reminded by the verse before us 
of the Lamb of God sacrificed for sin, and saving from destruc- 
tion all who believe in Him. The sword of the destroyer can 
touch none who have been touched with the blood of Christ. 
They are the church of the first-born, whose names are written 
in heaven. It is the unbelieving and impenitent who are to be 
overwhelmed with irremediable ruin. Egypt's bondage is an 
image of the bondage of sin ; and the cry which filled the land 
when the angel drew his unsparing sword, is an image of the 
wide-spread wail which the lost shall utter when destruction 
overtakes them. 

Ver. 29. The passage of the Red Sea is next adduced as an 
exhibition of faith. The persons spoken of are the children of 
Israel, already brought into view in avr&v of the preceding 
verse. Convinced by the miracles Moses had wrought, and 
especially by the salvation of their first-born from the stroke 
which desolated Egypt, they believed God, and with unhesitat- 
ing step they marched forward into the sea. And Jehovah, in 
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whom they trusted, disparted the waters before them, so that 
they passed through on dry land, with walls of water towering 
above them on either side. What a bold attempt ! What a 
marvellous result ! What but God's promise could warrant the 
attempt I What but God's power could crown it with success ? 
The miraculous character of the event is too plainly indicated, 
to allow any room for doubt consistently with the acknowledg- 
ment of inspiration The idea of explaining it on mere natural 
principles is quite futile. How was an unprecedented ebb of 
the sea so singularly well timed 1 How could a strong wind, 
blowing back the sea, make the waters stand like a wall on both 
sides of the passing host ? The act of passing is ascribed to the 
faith of the Israelites. This means, that they marched forward, 
because they believed God's word. But it means more. It 
means that, on account of their faith, God laid bare the bed of 
the sea. If they had not believed, the waters would not have 
separated for them any more than for the Egyptians. It was 
God who wrought the miracle ; but the faith of the Israelites 
was requsite in order to its being performed (Ex. xiv. 11-22). 
So in the Gospels we find that our Lord sometimes refrained 
from working miracles, on account of the unbelief of His 
countrymen. 

The change of construction from the accusative ddXacrcrav 
to the genitive ffapa*;, has probably been occasioned by the words 
of the Seventy in Ex. xiv. 29, iiropevOrfaav 8tA Ifypas. Very 
weighty authorities append 7179 to frjpas. No doubt %qph is 
frequently to be found as a substantive, denoting dry land ; so 
that with equal propriety 7179 might be absent or present. That 
it is not in the Septuagint, in the passage supposed to have 
influenced the construction of this verse, affords an argument 
of some weight against its genuineness here. Bleek argues in 
its favour, that the omission of it can be readily accounted for, 
as it might be considered superfluous. But equally, on the other 
hand, it might be inserted by some one who remembered that 
£174x19 was an adjective as well as a substantive. What is the 
antecedent to fcf Storr and Stuart say the idea of passing, 
Biaftrjvai ; but the gender of it clearly points to a feminine noun 
going before. Bcehme, Kuinoel, and Klee fix upon {fr/xte ; but 
this clause is a subordinate and explanatory one ; and therefore 
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there can be no doubt that the reference is to dakcurtrav. The 
phrase irelpav Xaji/Sdveiv is of frequent occurrence, and some- 
times means " to make trial, to attempt ;" sometimes also " to 
experience, to feel." The latter is plainly the meaning in ver. 36, 
and the former in the verse before us. Of the sea the Egyptians 
made trial. They attempted to do what the children of Israel 
had done, but they perished. They had no command from God 
to march into the sea ; they had no promise of protection ; and 
what they did was of course not done in faith. The sea, there- 
fore, in obedience to natural laws, flowed back to its bed, and 
the Egyptians were swallowed up by its returning waters. 

Ver. 30. The next two examples are taken from the book of 
Joshua. The first has reference to the whole people, like the 
one mentioned in ver. 29 : irttrret, tA refyri 'lepiyw ftrccrc — By 
faith the walls of Jericho fell. It is the faith of Joshua and of 
the children of Israel that is meant. They were commanded to 
march round the city, and assured that, after they had done so 
for a certain time, they should obtain possession of it; and 
believing this assurance, they followed the instructions given to 
them. Kvtc\xo6hna has been supposed by Schleusner and 
Rosenmiiller to describe the regular operations of a siege directed 
against the walls; but it is clear from Josh. vi. 12-20, that 
nothing of the kind took place. The people simply marched 
round the city, carrying with them the ark of the covenant, and 
blowing with trumpets. And the consequence was, that on the 
seventh day the walls fell down flat, overthrown by no human 
agency, but by the power of God. IHarei is not connected 
with KVKkoaOhna, as Ernesti supposes, but with hreae. The 
object of the first clause is to connect the final result with faith, 
" By faith the walls fell ;" and the second is added, to point out 
how the faith manifested itself. This verse and ver. 23 resemble 
one another, in not directly stating the persons whose faith is 
celebrated ; but in neither case is there any room for doubt. 
The nature of the connection, too, between faith and the result, 
is considerably different here from what it is in most of the 
other examples. The result is not something which faith did, 
or to which it prompted, but it is something which God did, in 
order to reward the faith. It has been supposed by Sender and 
Dindorf, that the overthrow of the walls was effected by an 
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impetuous assault of the Israelites ; but this idea runs directly 
in the teeth of the statements made bj Joshua. Shouts and 
trumpets, and not military engines, were the only weapons 
employed. Maas and Maimonides have availed themselves of 
the help of an earthquake. But nothing of the kind is men- 
tioned by Joshua. Even the supposition of an earthquake, 
however, would not remove the marvel ; for the question would 
arise, How came this phenomenon to be so critically well timed ? 
But the whole is a baseless conjecture. The language of Joshua 
implies that the walls fell down of their own accord, that is, 
without either human agency, or any visible instrumentality 
whatsoever. 

Ver. 31. The last example in which an individual case is 
fully exhibited is that of Rahab. Many interpreters, both among 
Jews and Christians, have been led, by concern for the honour 
of religion, and the character of David's ancestors and Christ's, 
to maintain that she was not a harlot. The Hebrew roft, it has 
been said, may be viewed as derived from pt, to feed, and may 
therefore denote a hostess y and 'the Greek tropin), as coming 
from Trepvdofi, may bear the same signification. But it admits 
of no questioii, chat both the Hebrew noun and the Greek are 
currently employed to designate a woman of loose character, 
and no example can be produced in which they bear the sense 
of hostess. The honour of religion is not tarnished by the sins 
individuals may have committed before conversion. It is what 
they do afterwards that brings a stain upon the faith which they 
profess. The more worthless their previous conduct may have 
been, the more signal is the triumph achieved in their reforma- 
tion. Rahab had been a harlot at one time; but all that is 
mentioned regarding her after her admission into the congrega- 
tion of the Lord redounds to her honour. Still, it may seem 
remarkable, that when there are so many distinguished indi- 
viduals mentioned in the Old Testament, the apostle should 
have selected such a case as the one before us. His reason 
might be to point out the great encouragement which sinners 
have to forsake their evil courses ; and also to remind the 
Hebrews that, even under the old economy, and much more 
under the new, Gentiles might be admitted to the favour 
of Jehovah. The outcast and abandoned of every age and 
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country, when such cases as those of Abel, and Enoch, and 
Abraham, and Moses, might fill them with despair, must turn 
with fond interest and hopeful hearts to what is said regarding 
Eahab and Mary Magdalene, and other great sinners. It is 
very remarkable, too, that James, although he specifies only 
two cases, selects that of Eahab in conjunction with that of 
Abraham, to support the principle of his epistle, that faith must 
be accompanied by works. Not improbably he might have the 
Epistle to the Hebrews under his eye; and his plan might be to 
choose the best and the worst of the cases there mentioned, so 
as to make it plain that in all cases works are indispensable. 
And the fact that two apostles thus speak in favour of Rahab, 
seems to make it plain, that whatever she was as a heathen, 
when she became an Israelite she pursued a totally different 
course. She married, and became one of the ancestors of the 
royal house of David (Matt. i. 5). 

What was the object of Rahab's faith ? It is mentioned in 
Josh. ii. 9-11. She believed that Jehovah, the God of Israel, 
was Qod in heaven above and in earth beneath, and that it was 
His purpose to put the Israelites in possession of Canaan ; and 
the ground of her faith was the miraculous drying up of the 
Red Sea, and the manifest presence of more than mortal power 
in the Israelitish camp. And the faith of Rahab was shown 
in the reception which she gave to the spies, at the risk of 
exposing herself to the wrath of her countrymen. She received 
them in peace. She entertained them, she concealed them, she 
dismissed them in safety ; and as the reward of her faith she 
was saved from the destruction which overwhelmed the inhabit- 
ants of Jericho, who continued unbelieving. 'Amid^o-ao-iv 
sometimes signifies disobedient, and sometimes disbelieving. 
The two ideas are closely connected, and they are both appli- 
cable to the people of Jericho, who shut their gates against 
Israel, because, notwithstanding the wonders which Jehovah 
wrought, they did not believe Him to be the true God. Per- 
haps, however, the contrast between irlorei and aireUhfaatrw 
requires that disbelieving or unbelieving should be the sense 
followed in this passage. And this sense is most suitable in 
another point of view. There was sufficient evidence to con- 
vince the Canaanites that Jehovah was the true God in heaven, 
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and upon the earth ; but it is not so clear that a command was 
given to them to yield up their land to the Israelites. It is only 
in an indirect way, therefore, that their resistance could be 
described as disobedience. And there is no ground at all for 
supposing that wimJdrpraaw refers to their past conduct, and not 
to the time when the children of Israel appeared among them. 

Ver. 32. The eight verses which follow present a brief exhi- 
bition of various other examples of faith, which were all subse- 
quent to the settlement of the Israelites in Canaan, as those 
already mentioned were prior to that momentous era. They 
are arranged in two classes. First, in vers. 32-34, we find 
specimens of fqith which manifested itself in vigorous and 
active efforts ; and then, in vers. 35-38, we are introduced to 
cases where this divine principle shone forth in patient submis- 
sion to dreadful sufferings. The apostle feels that he could not 
narrate all that was known of all the worthies of ancient times, 
without enlarging his epistle beyond all reasonable bounds. 
Therefore he now condenses the cases which crowd upon his 
recollection, and closes his illustrations of the mighty influence 
of faith with one great, magnificent picture, full of figures 
individually striking, and admirably disposed with regard to one 
another : xal rt en \£yo> ; irrrCtetyet, ydp fie Svqyovfievov 6 
Xpopo*. Is X£ya> in the subjunctive t The Vulgate translates 
it so. Yet the indicative is sometimes used in Greek, where 
the subjunctive appears in Latin; and it seems to be so here. 
The question, " What do I say more t" implies a positive state- 
ment on the part of the apostle, that he designs to bring his 
enumeration to a close. There is none of that conditionally 
which the subjunctive mood always more or less implies. And 
this view is supported by the circumstance that iirtXetyet is also 
in the indicative, and therefore does not state hypothetically, 
but positively, the want of time for giving all the details regard- 
ing other individuals of illustrious faith. Very similar phrase- 
ology is frequently to be found in the Greek classics, as in 
Demosthenes, de Corona : eTrtXei^ret fie X&yovra t) f]fiApa rh. r&v 
vpoSor&v wofiarcL. It is worthy of notice that the order of the 
words in this sentence of the prince of orators is the same as in 
the verse before us. Winer seems to imagine that no other 
arrangement could have been followed in the epistle on account 
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of the relative pronoun at the commencement of ver. 33 ; but 
this relative only requires that the list of names stand last in 
ver. 32, but does not necessitate the placing of *xpbvo$ after 
Striyovfievov. The truth is, that several other arrangements 
might have been adopted, but the actual arrangement is the 
most musical ; and this seems to have been the principle that 
guided both the Greek orator and our apostle to the same 
result. 

The conjunctions coupling the six names enumerated are dif- 
ferently exhibited in different mss. As they stand in the received 
text, they are very beautifully arranged. Yet the two pairs ri, 
Kaly are not to be conceived as designating any, special connec- 
tion, like et . . . et in the sense of "both . . . and/' but rk here 
has the same force as koL\ and the object of the writer seems to 
have been, not to mark some of the names as more closely 
connected together than others, but simply to avoid the repeti- 
tion of the same conjunction so many times. 

Chronological order is not followed in the sequence of the 
names. Gideon is named before Barak, though he flourished 
after him. probably because he was a more famous personage. 
Samson aLo is mentioned before Jephtha, it may bi TsuppoSi 
on the same ground. And David, too, is introduced before 
Samuel, partly for the same reason, but mainly that Samuel 
might be placed in close juxtaposition with the prophets, at 
whose head, in respect to time, he is represented as standing in 
Acts iii. 24 and elsewhere. 

The faith of the individuals here mentioned is conspicuously 
exhibited in the Old Testament. Gideon believed the announce- 
ment made to him by an angel, and confirmed by miraculous 
signs, " Know that I have sent thee ; " and he destroyed the 
altars and groves of Baal, and with three hundred men routed 
a prodigious host of the Midianites. Barak, recognising the 
voice of God in the assurances of the prophetess Deborah, and 
overcoming the hesitation which at first restrained him from 
action, engaged in battle with the army of Sisera, and accom- 
plished the deliverance of his country. Samson, believing that 
he had received his extraordinary strength for the purpose of 
chastising the enemies of Israel, entered into conflict with the 
Philistines, and achieved many signal victories over them. 
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Jephtha, taking the promises of God as his encouragement, and 
impelled by an influence from heaven, subdued the Ammonites, 
and rescued his countrymen from their oppressive yoke. And 
how marvellously was the faith of David displayed in his com- 
bat with the gigantic Goliath, and, indeed, during the whole 
course of his life, not only before he reached the throne, but 
after he became ruler of God's people ! And Samuel's faith 
was conspicuous from his childhood to the day of his death : at 
no time was its brightness obscured by any such clouds as occa- 
sionally darkened the character of some other very eminent 
saints. 

The question may be raised, whether all the individuals 
mentioned in this verse are to be viewed as not only having 
manifested trust in God on particular occasions, but also as 
having really been converted men. Some have repudiated the 
latter alternative, on account of the questionable subsequent 
conduct of Gideon, and Jephtha, and Samson ; and have main- 
tained that the faith spoken of is not necessarily to be viewed 
as saving faith. But does not the apostle conclude this chapter 
with the solemn declaration, that these all obtained a good 
report through faith ; and do not the remarkable words which 
he employs in the last clause imply that they were destined to 
be raised to full and perfect happiness through the redemption 
completed under the new dispensation ? Whatever, therefore, 
might be the faults of some of the individuals named, we must 
suppose either that their conduct was not so inconsistent with 
their position as the higher principles of the gospel make it 
appear in our eyes, or that they repented of their backslidings 
before they were removed from this earthly scene. 

Yer. 33. The names of persons mentioned in ver. 32 are 
followed in vers. 33, 34, by an enumeration of deeds and events 
connected with them in a general way. Bengel and others 
have supposed that the several clauses which now follow corre- 
spond individually to the names already mentioned, and de- 
scribe something connected with each of them in order; but 
the attempt to carry out this idea speedily demonstrates its 
futility. Some of the points which are brought into view 
apply equally to several of the persons specified ; and others of 
them must be referred to individuals neither expressly named by 
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the apostle, nor yet included under the general designation of 
prophets. As the detailed exhibition of particular cases pre- 
sented in the earlier part of the chapter is followed by a brief 
yet suggestive list of names ; so again these names are followed 
by a condensed description of sundry remarkable achievements 
of faith, that the reader may have a glimpse of the boundless 
field from which illustrations might have been gathered, if time 
had permitted the prosecution of the subject. The names men- 
tioned in ver. 32 are a mere specimen of those which the apostle 
had in his view ; and hence, when he proceeds to specify deeds, 
the amplitude of his stores manifests itself in the ready occur- 
rence of many others besides those of the persons named. 

Al& irioT€0)<; is equivalent to wurrei in the numerous 
examples already specified by the apostle, and describes faith 
as the moral power or principle by which the agents were 
enabled to perform their illustrious deeds. The phrase qualifies 
all the clauses as well as the first. 

Ver. 33. Ot Bui irlarew^ KaTrjycovlouvTO fSaatkeias; — who 
through faith subdued kingdoms. Boehme understands these 
words to mean, " acquired kingdoms for themselves in war," and 
conceives that, besides referring to conquests of an earthly kind, 
they allude to the struggles needful on the part of Christians 
to secure a heavenly kingdom. But Karwyeovl^ofiaij though it 
has a middle form, is always used with an active signification, 
and means simply to conquer or subdue, whether subsequent 
appropriation follows or not, as in Plutarch, airo Kaiaapos rov 
Kararftavtaafiivov Uo^irrjiov (Num. c. xix.). Doubtless not one 
case only, but several, were in the apostle's view when he penned 
these words. Certainly they apply to Gideon, the first person 
mentioned in the preceding verse, who conquered the Midian- 
ites ; but they are no less applicable to David, who subdued 
the Moabites, Ammonites, Idumeans, and Philistines; and they 
hold good in a particular manner of Joshua, who overthrew so 
many kingdoms in Canaan, and took possession of their terri- 
tories. The subduing of kingdoms seems a less appropriate 
sphere for the exercise of faith than any other of the tilings 
mentioned by the apostle. The conqueror has generally been 
impelled by the lust of temporal renown, and his achievements 
have exhibited but one continued triumph of injustice. But 
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the wars to which our text refers were undertaken at the com- 
mand of God, and were designed by Him to punish nations 
who had filled up the measure of their iniquity, and to put His 
own chosen people in possession of their promised inheritance. 
Joshua, and Gideon, and David, and all the heroes referred to, 
received instructions from Heaven as to their career ; and when 
they drew the sword and executed their several commissions, 
their achievements were the fruit of faith. Saul spared where 
he was commanded to destroy, and this was reckoned an act of 
rebellion against the King of heaven. So Joash was blamed 
by Elisha for only smiting three times upon the ground, and 
thus restricting the overthrow which he was to be the instru- 
ment of inflicting upon Syria. 

Elpyaaavro hiKcuocrwqv is a general phrase, which in Acts 
x. 35 and Ps. xv. 2 describes a life of uprightness and integrity. 
In this sense obviously it would be applicable to all the saints 
of the old dispensation, without distinction; and accordingly 
Theodoret's remark is, tovto koivov t&v ar/Uov airdvrtav. This 
view is adopted by Erasmus, Grotius, and others. Yet, as all 
the other examples mentioned by the apostle exhibit something 
specific, the probability is, that this phrase also points to some 
particular manifestations of righteousness, such as the procedure 
of upright judges and kings. It is persons who occupied posi- 
tions of eminence that are mainly referred to. Some by faith 
subdued kingdoms; others, under the influence of the same 
principle, executed justice and judgment. Examples of such 
integrity we find in the administration of Samuel, whose name 
is mentioned in the preceding verse, and also in the govern- 
ment of David and other kings and judges. A righteous ruler 
stays the arm of the oppressor, and extends the shield of his 
protection over the weak and defenceless. What a blessing is 
it to a community, when those who sit at the helm of affairs are 
regulated in all their procedure by a regard to the will of Heaven ! 

^Eirkrvypv hrarffekuav — obtained promises. Two different 
courses are taken by interpreters in expounding these words. 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, Bengel, Bleek, and others, understand 
them to describe the simple receiving of promises; but Owen, 
Boehme, De Wette, and most others, view them as referring 
to the obtainment of the blessings themselves. Bleek argues 
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that the latter cannot be the apostle's meaning, because in 
vers. 13 and 39 he plainly says that the saints spoken of all 
died without having received the promise ; and it is alleged that 
he would hardly make two such apparently contradictory state- 
ments. But this reasoning is wholly devoid of force ; for the 
promises referred to in vers. 13 and 39 are promises relating 
to the Messiah and the blessings of His time, which of course 
were not fulfilled to any during the continuance of the old 
dispensation. But the events spoken of in the verse before 
us were all of an earthly kind, and occurred in the lifetime of 
the ancient saints. Abraham, and David, and Hezekiah, and 
others, though they did not witness the fulfilment of the 
Messianic promises, yet had many special promises accom- 
plished in their own experience. And, in fact, the very words 
under consideration, are applied to Abraham in the tense we 
contend for in chap. vi. 15, where we are told that, having 
received the promise of seed from God, he waited patiently, 
and in the end hrervjfe ti}? ewyyeXia?, obtained the fulfilment 
of the promise, or the promised blessing, in the birth of Isaac. 
Nay, the passages appealed to by Bleek do themselves support 
this view; for in both of them the word iirarfyeXioy as he 
acknowledges, means not promise, but promised blessing. It 
admits of no doubt at all, therefore, that hrirv^pv hrarfttkubv 
means, obtained promised blessings. If it simply meant, " had 
promises given to them," how could this be described as a 
consequence of faith t Faith follows promises, does not pre- 
cede them. On this principle, it would be requisite to suppose 
that the individuals referred to first believed certain promises of 
God, and then, as the reward of that faith, had other and greater 
promises given to them. And doubtless cases of this kind may 
be found ; but they would not harmonize with the other par- 
ticulars mentioned in the passage, which all describe deeds, 
acts, blessings, deliverances, triumphs, springing out of faith 
reposed in some promise. To make the clause under conside- 
ration homogeneous with the rest of the passage, we must view 
it as meaning, obtained promised blessings. And the reason 
why this is ranked among the triumphs of faith is, that the 
things promised were often such as seemed hardly within the 
range of probability, or even of possibility. Abraham believed 
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the promise of a son, and his faith was rewarded with the birth 
of Isaac. Deliverances were promised to the children of Israel 
on numerous occasions of extraordinary difficulty, and God 
broke from off their neck the yoke of their, oppressors. The 
kingdom was promised to David when he was but a shepherd 
boy, and he was raised in due season to the throne. Recovery 
was promised to Hezekiah from a mortal sickness, and he was 
restored to health, and had fifteen years added to his life. 

"EQpafjav oTo/JLara \eovrcop — stopped the mouths of lions. 
The chief reference of this clause doubtless is to Daniel, who, 
when thrown into the lions' den for his refusal to abstain from 
praying to his God, fell down unharmed among the furious 
beasts. They became like lambs when he appeared among 
them. Their mouths were stopped, and they could not touch 
him (Dan. vi. 17, 22, 23). Samson and David also were 
enabled to triumph over lions, and they may likewise have been 
in the apostle's view ( Judg. xiv. 6 ; 2 Sam. xvii. 34) ; but his 
words are more exactly descriptive of the case of the prophet in 
Babylon. Indeed, Theodotian's rendering of Dan. vi. 22 ex- 
hibits the very same words as those before us : My God hath 
sent His angel, tcai ivi<j>paj;€ ra oTOftara r&v \eovrwv. 

Yer. 34. "Eafieo-av Bvpafuv irvpo? — quenched the violence of 
fire. It is allowed on all hands that here the special reference 
is to the three companions of Daniel (iii. 23), who, rather than 
worship the golden image set up by Nebuchadnezzar in the 
plain of Dura, allowed themselves to be thrown into a burning 
fiery furnace. They had full confidence in the ability of Jeho- 
vah to protect them; but whether He were pleased to interfere 
for them or not, they were equally willing to die for the honour 
of His name. Their faith was not a persuasion that God would 
certainly rescue them, but only that He was able to do it, and 
would do it, if it were best to be done ; and thus their courage 
and constancy shone out conspicuously. It seems, too, a not 
unwarrantable inference from their readiness to submit to death 
in so horrible a form, rather than be guilty of idolatry, that they 
must have known and believed the doctrine of a future state 
of rewards and punishments. How could their confidence in 
divine promises support them amid the terrors of a scene which 
might prove their last upon earth, if they were left also to 
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believe that it might annihilate them for evert Such faith as 
they exhibited could not exist apart from the conviction of 
invisible and eternal realities. And their faith, triumphant 
amid such difficulties, was well pleasing to Jehovah. It ob- 
tained an immediate and glorious reward. They were saved. 
They came out from the furnace unharmed. The apostle's 
language is strikingly appropriate. It is not said that they 
quenched the fire. The flame circled all around their persons, 
but it only fanned them like a mild and gentle breeze. It 
smote the men who threw them in, but it had no power even 
to singe their garments. Theophylact's remark is worthy of 
attention : ovk chre 8i fofieaav irvpy oXXA Bupafuv wvpk, b teal 
ft£t£bir ijZwnrofievov ybp ifues hvva^uv rov tcaiew ovk eZge tear 
airr&v. 

"E<f)vyov trrofxara luvxatpao— escaped the edge of the sword. 
These words describe a safe escape from the sword after being 
exposed to its thrust, and not a timid flight from conflict. Not 
a few examples of a similar use of </>€vya> are to be found, as 
in Herodotus, i. 65, Luke iii. 7, Heb. xii. 25. The plural 
orofjuiTa may have reference to a double-edged sword, such as 
is mentioned at chap. iv. 13, or it may indicate that the apostle 
has several examples of deliverance in view. The use of oropa 
in the sense of edge is grounded upon the Hebrew phrase 
^yP* (Judg. xviii. 27; 1 Sam. xxii. 19), and it is in conformity 
with the same figure that we ourselves speak of the sword as 
devouring. David might be one of the persons here referred 
to by the apostle, who was rescued repeatedly from the sword 
of Saul (1 Sam. xviii. 11, xix. 10, 12). Elijah also was pro- 
tected wonderfully from the machinations of Ahab and Jezebel 
(1 Kings xix.). And Elisha was saved, in God's providence, 
from the attempt made by Joram upon his life (2 Kings vi. 31). 
Elisha's faith, in particular, was conspicuous on the occasion of 
his deliverance : for the city where he was, was surrounded with 
horses and chariots in pursuit of him, but he feared not ; "for," 
said he, " they that be with us are more than they that be with 
them" (2 Kings vi. 16). 

'EveBuvafMoffffa-av airb avQaretaft— out of weakness were made 
strong. These words are susceptible of different applications, 
according as you attach to acOewlas the idea of simple weakness 
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or of disease, both of which significations it bean. It has been 
alleged that, if recovery of health had been what the apostle 
meant, he would not have selected the word ivSwafioc*, which 
rather points to an augmentation of strength and power, but 
some such expression as aviary he paXcuclaSj applied in the 
Septnagint to Hezekiah (Isa. xxxviii. 9). On the supposition 
that aaBeveias; here means disease, there can be no question 
that Hezekiah's restoration from mortal malady must be the 
case meant by the apostle ; and we may suppose that, not un- 
naturally, the addition of fifteen years to his life might suggest 
the use of such a word as ivhxwafi6a> in preference to one 
denoting mere recovery. On the other hand, if weakness giv- 
ing place to strength be the specific idea which the apostle 
designs to suggest, then the case of Samson recovering his 
vigour after he had become weak like other men, must be the 
one mainly referred to (Judg. xvi. 28). Interpreters are very 
much divided between these two cases. On the one hand, 
it is argued with great force, that Hezekiah's recovery was 
undoubtedly connected with the fervent believing prayer which 
he offered to God while he lay with his face to the wall. But 
then it may be replied, that although Samson's reinvigoration 
seems to have kept pace with the growth of his hair, yet the 
very fervent supplication he made while standing between the 
pillars of Dagon's temple shows that he still trusted in God, 
and ascribed to Him all his strength. In these circumstances, 
the preferable course seems to be, to regard both cases as illus- 
trations of the apostle's statement. Ghrysostom, Theodoret, 
and the Greek fathers in general, conceive that the whole 
Jewish nation, brought back from Babylon and restored to their 
position as a people, are here pointed to. But to this it may be 
objected, that the cases spoken of throughout the chapter are all 
those of individuals. Besides, it is declared, after the enumera- 
tion of the heroes of faith is concluded, that they all obtained a 
good report, and looked forward to a state of glorification. But 
this could not be affirmed of the whole Jewish nation at any 
period of their history. 

'EyevrjOrjaav iayypol iv Trdkejup— were made strong in battle. 
The meaning of these words admits of no doubt, and there is 
no scarcity of persons in biblical history to whom they may be 
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applied. It is not all warriors, bat pious warriors only, to whom 
the apostle points — men who were rendered valiant by the trust 
which they placed in Jehovah. Examples we find in Joshua, 
in many of the judges, in Jonathan and David (Ps. xviii. 34, 
39). The royal Psalmist declares that God girded him with 
strength unto the battle, and taught his hands to war, so that 
a bow of steel was broken by his arms. Bleek conceives that 
it is the Maccabees who are here mainly referred to by the 
apostle ; but although, doubtless, the features described are all 
to be found in them, viz. trust in God, and strength and forti- 
tude directly springing from that trust, yet it does not seem 
likely that the apostle would pass over the whole inspired history 
of his country. The Maccabean heroes, however, might be in 
his view, in conjunction with those whom we have already men- 
tioned out of the canonical books. 

IlapefifioXiis StcTavav aXKorpUov — turned to flight the armies 
of the aliens. In the later Greek, vrape/ifidkr) denotes both an 
army and a camp. Of the latter signification instances are to be 
found in Heb. xiii. 11, 13; but the former is shown to be the one 
suitable to the passage before us, by the verb Zickivavy which can 
only here mean, as it does in Homer (IL v. 37), turn or put to 
flight. 'AXXoTplcov means foreigners, with the accessory idea 
of their being enemies and strangers to the worship of the true 
God, as in Isa. i. 7, Jer. v. 19, Ezek. vii. 21, Ps. xviii. 4, liv. 5. 
The whole clause therefore is well rendered, put to flight the 
armies of the aliens ; and it not only forms a most natural 
sequel to the one immediately before, but, as the last of the 
clauses descriptive of active effort, it is sonorous, and full, and 
triumphant, and finely closes the passage. The persons re- 
ferred to may be the same as those whom the preceding clause 
contemplates. And, in particular, there are two cases (Judg. 
vii.; 1 Kings xiv.) recorded where armies of Midianites and 
Philistines encamped against Israel, and, dreading no danger, 
were assailed, the one by Gideon, and the other by Jonathan and 
his armour-bearer, and thrown into utter rout and confusion* 

The next example is one of a different kind both from those 
already exhibited and from those which follow. It is not a 
case of patient and heroic endurance, like those we have yet to 
consider; nor is it a case of active and strenuous effort put forth 
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in faith, like those of the preceding verses. It resembles the 
preceding examples, however, in exhibiting visible and external 
rewards bestowed upon faith : ekafiov yuvauces e£ avaardaew^ 
tou9 petcpov? avr&v — women received their dead by resurrection ; 
their deceased friends were restored to them 4fj avaordaewy 
by being raised from the dead. '££ avaaraxreto^y in Rom. 
i. 4, describes the resurrection as the means whereby Christ 
was proved to be the Son of God ; so here it describes resurrec- 
tion as the means whereby dead individuals were restored to 
their friends. The women referred to are no doubt the widow 
of Sarepta, whose son was raised to life and restored to her by 
Elijah, and the Shunammite who obtained the same miraculous 
intervention in her favour from the hands of Elisha. In these 
scenes the faith of the prophets was more strikingly manifested 
than that of the mothers. Yet, as the mothers are mentioned 
by the apostle, and not the prophets, it is probably the faith of 
the mothers he means to hold up to view. 

The faith of these mothers suggests to the apostle another 
instance of trust in God, whose results were of a totally different 
kind, yet such as furnished a more wonderful exhibition of the 
power of the divine principle which he is recommending. The 
case now adduced is the first of a series of cases, where faith, 
instead of obtaining rewards, was tried by exposure to death 
amid sufferings of dreadful severity, and triumphed through the 
hope of a resurrection to eternal life. The transition to cases 
of a different kind is marked by the word aXXoi. "AXboi ik 
€TVfAiravla0f)(raVy ov irpoaSefjdfievoi t)jp aTroXvrpaxnVy Xva Kpeir- 
tovos avcurraAjews Tvytixnv. It admits of no doubt that tv/a- 
Tropigb) describes the infliction of death by means of some 
instrument of torture. Different views, however, have been 
entertained with regard to the precise nature of the instrument. 
Some suppose the tympanum to have been a weapon with which 
the sufferer was beaten till life became extinct. Others, with 
more probability, suppose that it was a machine resembling a 
wheel or drum upon which he was stretched, that the blows 
might be accompanied with more exquisite pain. Josephus, 
describing the martyrdom of Eleazar, which is recorded in 
2 Mace. vi. 18-vii. 42, and to which there can be little doubt 
the apostle here refers, designates the instrument by which he 
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was put to death — rpoxfcf a wheel; and, at the same time, 
mention is made in Maccabees of blows having been inflicted 
upon him. The conclusion, therefore, follows that rvfiiravl* 
&<rdcu expresses the idea of being stretched upon some machine, 
probably of circular form, and then beaten with some weapon, 
till death closed the dreadful scene. Such horrid cruelties 
oppress the heart with sickness. The soul groans at the thought 
of the satanic ingenuity which persecutors and tyrants have 
displayed in contriving instruments of torture, and die inhuman 
barbarity which could bear to see them applied to their victims. 

With regard to the clause ov irpotrSefjafievoi Ttjv faroXuTpcaaiv, 
Ernesti argues that it must mean, not hoping for deliverance, 
not hoping that God would rescue them from the grasp of their 
oppressors. But though it be true that irpoabtypfuu means 
expect when applied to future events and objects, it is equally 
true that it means accept when spoken of things present and 
within reach, as in Heb. x. 34 ; and although it be true that 
a7ro\vTpaxrt^ does mean deliverance through the intervention of 
another, and as the effect of a ransom, it is equally true that, 
like the verb airo\ua>, from which it comes, it is employed to 
signify deliverance in general. The phrase, therefore, must 
mean here, not accepting deliverance when offered to them. 
This is the only sense which maintains any intelligible connec- 
tion with the concluding clause of the verse. Ernesti's idea 
dislocates the whole sentence. This sense, too, harmonizes with 
the facts as recorded in ancient history. Deliverance was 
offered to Eleazar by his persecutors, on the condition that he 
apostatized from the worship of Jehovah, and partook of swine's 
flesh and other meats forbidden by the Jewish law. But he 
refused. AvOtupkrw hr\ to rvfjunavov irpbovffe. He chose 
death in preference to apostasy. 

And what was the principle which proved adequate to the 
voluntary endurance of such fearful sufferings ? It was faith. 
It was the firm persuasion that God would not forsake those 
who trusted in Him. The motive is expressed in the conclud- 
ing clause of the verse: tva xpelrrovos awuTrJurems rvymauf* 
It admits of no question that the resurrection here spoken of is 
the resurrection of God's people from the dust of the grave to 
the enjoyment of eternal blessedness and glory in a new world. 
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The blessing was one expected after the total extinction of 
life amid the agonies of torture. What is the object with 
which comparison is made when the apostle designates this re- 
surrection a better one ? Some say the deliverance from torture 
offered and refused ; but that would not have been a resurrec- 
tion of the same kind. Doubtless such a comparison might 
have been made, and the merited preference would have lain 
where the apostle places it ; for the resurrection he speaks of is 
infinitely preferable to any prolongation of life in this present 
world. But if anything more homogeneous can be found, we 
must adopt it as the key to unlock the rich stores of meaning 
treasured up in the apostle's words. Others have therefore 
suggested the resurrection of the wicked to shame and ever- 
lasting contempt spoken of by Daniel (xii. 2). But if this, in 
one respect, be nearer to the mark, in another it is immensely 
further away from it. True, it is a literal resurrection, but in 
no measure or degree is it a blessing, as the word Kpeirrovo? 
employed by the apostle implies that the thing he refers to 
must be to some extent. Besides, there is nothing in what got s 
before to suggest this idea ; and if it had been meant, it must 
necessarily have been stated in a more definite form. Here 
we have an example of seeking at a great distance what lies 
quite close at hand. Without a doubt, the resurrection of the 
sons of the two women mentioned in the preceding verse is 
what the apostle refers to. No other mode of bringing out the 
force of Kpelrropo? would ever have been thought of, excepting 
by men who questioned the reality of the miracles performed 
by Elijah and Elisha in restoring to life the sons of the widow 
of Sarepta and of the Shunammite. That was a literal resur- 
rection : they had both been dead, but through the intervention 
of divine power they were presented alive to their mothers by 
the prophets of the Lord. It was also a positive blessing, the 
preciousness of which can be appreciated by those who have 
mourned the premature decease of the children whom they have 
loved, as David did, more than their own life. But still it was a 
small blessing compared with the resurrection of the just at the 
last day. It was restoration to a life amid the chequered scenes 
of this world, which a few more years must necessarily once 
more bring to an end. The sons of the widow of Sarepta and of 
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the Shunammite, Lazarus and the son of the widow of Nam, have 
long since gone the way of all living ; bat when the righteous 
are raised by the power of their Lord from the dust of the 
grave, they shall be endowed with an immortality which no 
second stroke of death shall ever be able to touch. This pas- 
sage shows the groundlessness of an idea which has often been 
advanced, that the sanctions of religion under the old economy 
were all of a temporal kind, and that the ancient saints knew 
nothing either of the immortality of the soul or of the resurrec- 
tion of the body. It is vain to say that the words of the apostle 
describe simply his view of what the remote result would be. 
They are manifestly designed to describe the motive or prin- 
ciple by which the sufferers were actuated when they refused 
deliverance at the price of apostasy. Besides, it is historically 
certain, independently of the words of the apostle, that the 
persons spoken of really did anticipate a glorious resurrection ; 
for we are assured in 2 Mace. vii. 9 — which, though not canoni- 
cal Scripture, is an authentic history penned long before the 
Christian era — that they said, 6 Se rod Kocpov fiaaikevs airoda- 
vovtog fjfta? ... 6^9 cddwLov avafilaxriv £0*979 t^fta? avcurrrjaei. 
These indeed are not the words of Eleazar, whose case is more 
particularly referred to in this verse ; but they are spoken by the 
seven brothers and mother, who, animated by Eleazar* s example, 
and actuated by the same principles, cheerfully encountered 
death rather than be guilty of apostasy. 

The latter half of the 35th verse makes a transition from 
cases where faith had obtained illustrious rewards, to cases 
where it manifested its presence and power by the patient 
endurance of all manner of trials. This transition is marked by 
the words aXXoi Si. At the beginning of the 36th verse the 
apostle uses the words frepot, 8e, to introduce a subdivision of the 
suffering cases on which he has now entered. They differ less 
from the one immediately preceding, than both differ from those 
first mentioned. Why then does the apostle use here £repot, 
which is generally employed to indicate a greater difference 
than aXKoil He might use frepoi to avoid repetition. Perhaps 
also irepoi is more appropriate in this place, because the sentence 
is so constructed, that very various kinds of sufferings are ranged 
under it, without the intervention of any new nominative. "AXkoi 
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is the nominative only to ervfjuravia-drjaav ; bat irepoi stands 
connected with all the verbs and participles down to the close of 
the 38th verse. The cases are not more different generically, 
but there is a greater amount of specific variety. 

The first cases of suffering now adduced seem to be of a 
comparatively slight character : ijATrcuryfuav koX fjuurrlycov irelpav 
iXafioify eri Bk Seafi&v teal <f>v\aicf}s. The phrase ireipav e\a/3ov 
has two significations in good Greek. Sometimes it is more 
active, meaning to make trial, to attempt ; and this was the sig- 
nification which we found it to bear in ver. 29. At other times, 
however, it has a more passive acceptation, and signifies " to 
receive trial, to have the experience of," which is manifestly the 
sense in the verse before us. De Wette understands ifjbircurffi&p 
tad fMurriywp to mean, " death inflicted amid reproaches, and by 
means of scourging ;" and the main argument which he adduces 
in defence of this interpretation, is the supposition that the 
apostle refers to the case of the seven brothers and mother, 
described in 2 Mace. vii. 1-10, immediately after the martyrdom 
of Eleazar upon the tympanum. And certainly the words 
ifuravyfjLo? and iverral^ero occur there, and mention is also made 
of scourging. The language might therefore be suggested to 
the apostle by that passage, as it is obvious from the preceding 
verse that it was under his eye. But the words which he 
actually uses cannot mean more than reproaches and scourgings. 
This is obvious in itself, and it is proved also by the phrase en 
& following, which marks an ascent or climax. Now, what is 
the higher object that is now brought into view ? It is Sea-fi&v 
teal <f>vkcucfj$, bonds and imprisonment This whole verse, there- 
fore, is undoubtedly designed to exhibit sufferings of a com- 
paratively light kind. And there are many examples recorded 
in Scripture, of reproaches and stripes, of bonds and imprison- 
ment, endured by the worshippers of Jehovah, with patience, 
and unshaken trust in the promises of Scripture. The apostle 
might have them all in view, or particular cases might stand 
more prominently before his mind. Elisha and Samson were 
mocked ; the seven brothers mentioned in Maccabees were both 
mocked and scourged ; Jeremiah endured bonds and imprison- 
ment, and so also did Micah the son of Imla. 

Ver. 37. The enumeration continues of the various sufferings 
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endured by the parties included under the word Srepoi. It may 
hardly be possible to find in the canonical Scriptures examples 
corresponding to each of the particular descriptions here ; but 
doubtless instances of them all were known to the apostle, and 
traces of them have been handed down among the Jews. Amid 
the numerous persecutions to which the people of God were 
exposed in ancient times, it can be doubted by none that all 
these cruelties, and probably many others, were practised by the 
ungodly tyrants who sought to extirpate the worship of Jehovah. 
In a sentence constructed like the present, although the verbs 
be all put in the plural, it does not of course follow that a 
plurality of persons is indicated by each individual word. There 
may have been only a single instance of some of the cruelties 
specified. 

y E\tfid<r0r]<rav — they were stoned. Zechariah, the son of 
Jehoiada the priest, was put to death in this manner, at the 
command of king Joash, for the zeal which he displayed 
against the idolatry practised in Jerusalem (2 Chron. xxiv. 20 ; 
Matt xxiii. 35). It was also commonly believed among the 
Jews, that Jeremiah was stoned to death at Daphne, in Egypt ; 
and Tertullian makes mention of this in his work against the 
Gnostics, and so also does Epiphanius. 

'EirplaOrja-av — were sawn asunder. That this mode of 
inflicting death upon captives was practised among the Jews in 
ancient times, appears from 2 Sam. xii. 31 and 1 Chron. xx. 3. 
No case of martyrdom of this kind is recorded in the Old 
Testament ; but it has always been regarded as an undoubted 
fact among the Jews, that Isaiah was subjected to this horrible 
cruelty by Manasseh, in his days of abominable wickedness. 
Many of the Christian fathers make mention of the martyr- 
dom of the evangelical prophet ; and Jerome calls it certusima 
traditio, as also do the Talmud and the later Rabbins; and 
there seems no ground for doubting the fact (Suicer, Thes. ii. 
p. 831). 

'Eiretpdtr&Qaav — were tempted. This is a very perplexing 
word, not as being obscure in itself, but because it is difficult 
to see why it is introduced in the connection where it stands. 
Stoning and sawing asunder preceded, death by the sword 
follows; and in the midst of these specific kinds of deadly 
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violence, the indefinite and general idea of being tried or 
tempted appears. Almost with one consent, therefore, inter- 
preters have cashiered this word ; and they have given loose rein 
to conjecture, with the view of amending the text. Many look 
upon €7T€tpda6f)<Tav as a gloss which has sprung from hrpia&q- 
aav, and thus obtained admission into the text ; or they suppose 
that hrpUrdi)<Tav was twice written by some transcriber through 
mistake, and that the second occurrence was altered to breipacr- 
Orpav. Others imagine that for ineipdaOrjo-av the apostle must 
have written some similar but more definite word, and there- 
fore they would expunge it altogether ; and brvpm6i)<raV) iirv- 
paafrrpjav, imjprf0fi<ravy iirvpladrfa'ap, iverrfyqOrjaaVy and others, 
have been suggested as candidates for the place alleged to be 
vacant (Stu. 500). There is not, however, a particle of evi- 
dence for any one of these conjectures. It may seem improbable 
that the apostle should have introduced such a word as hreipda- 
0fl<rav in the position which it occupies ; but the M8S. authority 
in its favour is absolutely overwhelming. It is only wanting in 
a very few ancient documents. Whatever, therefore, be the 
difficulties connected with it, we dare not displace it, as Schulz, 
BoBhme, and Delitzsch propose. Were the testimonies for and 
against it equally balanced, then the apparent unsuitableness of 
it might be allowed to turn the scale ; but supported as it is by 
decisive evidence, it would be most dangerous and presumptuous 
to expunge it. No course remains, therefore, but to regard it as 
an apostolic dictum. There is one consideration, which supplies 
an argument of some force against the idea of its extreme 
unsuitableness. It is in keeping with the mixture which has 
already been presented of cases of very different degrees of 
severity. For example, between beating to death upon the 
tympanum, and stoning to death, we have found introduced the 
comparatively mild infliction of reproaches and scourges, bonds 
and imprisonment. Why then, between sawing asunder and 
killing with the sword, may not such an idea as that expressed 
by hr€ipda6r)(Tcw also be presented, the more especially as it 
probably refers to what took place in the very midst of these 
dire sufferings t While the people of God were led forth to exe- 
cution, they were often tempted to apostasy, by having the offer 
of deliverance made to them, on the condition of forsaking 
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Jehovah's worship. It has been conceived that hrpurdriaau, 
on the principle of paronomasia, might suggest erreipdadrtaav 
to the apostle's mind. Now, were the idea utterly inharmonious 
with the other parts of the picture, we could not for a moment 
adopt this explanation. But if the idea of being tempted or tried 
be quite consistent with the colouring of the picture as a whole 
— as who can doubt it is T — then the principle of paronomasia 
might be the reason why it was put into this particular place* 
'ETTptaOrjaav, " they were sawn/' and, in being so treated, ctt«- 
pdaOrjaav, " they were tried ;" and they were tempted to apostasy 
by the offer of deliverance which was made to them. 

y Ev <f>6vtp yuayaXfKVi airidavov — they died by slaughter of the 
sword. In the 34th verse, mention is made of escaping the 
sword, but here the instrument of death is conceived as accom- 
plishing its work, and in both cases faith triumphs* In the one, 
the believer is carried through difficulties by his unshaken con- 
fidence in God ; in the other, meeting difficulties, he submits to 
death rather than disown his Lord. The principle is the same, 
though the result is different, because God tries His people in 
different ways. The phraseology is moulded after Ex. xvii. 
13, Deut. xiii. 15, xx. 13, Num. xxi. 24, where h> <)>6iHp 
jtaxalpaG is employed by the LXX. to represent 3"in 'D?, else- 
where rendered ht otojuiti payalpwi. Examples of the kind of 
martyrdom here described are abundant in Scripture* Saul 
slew the priests of the Lord in Nob (1 Sam. xxii. 18). Elijah 
mentions that the children of Israel had slain God's prophets 
with the sword (1 Kings xix. 10). Manasseh filled Jerusalem 
with innocent blood (2 Kings xxi. 16). Jehoiakim slew Urijah, 
and treated his dead body with disgrace (Jer. xxvi. 23). 

Now follows a number of circumstances, descriptive of pri- 
vations and sufferings short of death, which were endured by 
many of the people of God at sundry periods : wtpiSjXJ&ov ev 
firjXayTcu^ hf air/clot? Bepfiaaiv. Because prjKov is applied to 
small cattle in general, whether sheep or goats, it has been con- 
cluded that fiT)Xancu<; here must mean the skins of both kinds 
of animals ; and it has consequently been inferred by Heinster- 
husius and others, that h> atyetoi? Bipfiaaip must be viewed as 
a gloss, and by Bleek, Delitzsch, and others, that it is designed 
by the apostle as an exhibition separately, and for the sake of 
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emphasis, of an idea already expressed in fw/Xarra*?: in the 
skins of small cattle, yea, in the skins of goats. The reason for 
stamping the last words as a gloss is utterly inadequate to sus- 
tain the conclusion. The accuracy of the reading stands above 
question. And with regard to the notion of Bleek, that prj\jcD- 
rafc is generic, and cuyeiou; Sipfuuriv specific, the latter being 
appended with the view of exhibing the rougher part of the 
former, it has but little to recommend it. A far more natural 
view of the subject is, that fjurjkxorcus: is used in the sense which 
it undoubtedly bears, of sheepskins. True, there is no conjunc- 
tion between the two words ; but this circumstance is quite in 
keeping with the whole structure of the passage, which exhibits 
a great variety of incidents and objects clustered together with- 
out connecting particles. Who would infer, from the close 
juxtaposition of the three participles which follow, that they 
are not co-ordinate, but progressively more limited in range? 
Sheepskins and goatskins with the wool and hair upon them 
were frequently worn by the poorer classes of the community ; 
and the prophets also sometimes appeared in the same garb. 
Elijah had a dress of this kind, and it is with reference to it 
that he is designated a rough and hairy man. Elisha also, and 
Ezekiel, were similarly attired. The clause describes the indi- 
viduals to whom it refers as tried by poverty, as having no 
certain dwelling-place, as obliged to consult their safety by 
frequent change of abode. Sinful compliances might have 
warded off the stroke of adversity from them, but their faith 
impelled them to endure all sorrows rather than sacrifice their 
principles. 

'Tcrrepovfievoi, ffXiftofievoi, tcatcovxpvfievot : these words are 
heaped together to indicate the variety of troubles with which 
the wanderers were afflicted. 'Torepovfiepot expresses the idea 
of enduring privations, of wanting the most ordinary comforts 
and necessaries of life; 0\i/36fievoi points to afflictions and 
tribulations, without specially indicating their immediate source; 
KOKovxpv/ievoi, on the other hand, suggests the idea of maltreat- 
ment directly inflicted by the hands of men. They are pretty 
accurately represented by the English words destitute, afflicted, 
maltreated. 

The contrast between the character of the persons of whom 
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he is speaking, and the extraordinary distresses and persecu- 
tions which they encountered, wrings from the apostle a 
parenthetical exclamation: &v ovk Ijv ££m>9 6 Koafios. They 
appeared to the world as the offscourings of all things, but 
they were men of whom the world was not worthy. Boahme, 
Kuinoel, Klee, and Ebrard, connect this clause exclusively with 
what follows: men of whom the world was not worthy, wandered 
in deserts. In this case, however, we should have expected not 
a participle, irXoiw/uawt, but a finite verb. Without a doubt, 
7rXava>fjL€voi, like the three preceding participles, stands con- 
nected with irepirjkBov; and therefore &v ovk fjv a£to9 must 
refer to the subject of this verb, and not to one of the 
dependent participles more than to another. It is an exclama- 
tion thrown in in the midst of an enumeration of the sorrows 
and trials endured by godly men. And what does it mean ? 
Chrysostom and Theophylact say its sense is, that the world 
was not worthy of being compared with them — that they were 
of more value than the whole world. But in the New Testa- 
ment, when a|«x? is employed to indicate price or comparative 
value, it is followed by tt/w?, worth in respect to. On the 
other hand, when followed by a genitive, it usually means, 
deserving of ; and this, without a doubt, is the meaning in the 
clause before us. The world treated God's people with con- 
tempt and scorn, and drove them from its society as unworthy 
members; but, so far were they from being unworthy of a 
place in the world, that the world was unworthy of having 
them as members of it. Their destined sphere was a higher 
region than earth ; and amid all the sorrows and tribulations of 
time they were supported by the glorious prospect of another, a 
better country, even an heavenly. And the world, by its perse- 
cution of them, both manifested its own guilt and wickedness, 
and put away from it what was fitted to exert the most bene- 
ficial influence upon its state and interests. The righteous are 
the salt of the earth, the conservative principle of society : for 
want of a sufficient number of pious individuals, Sodom and 
Gomorrah were destroyed. 

*Ev iprtfilais rrXcuHopevot, KaX 6p€<rw, /ecu <rrrrjXaioi<;, koX 
rofc O7roi? 1% y>7?. Here we have additional circumstances 
descriptive of the sufferings which were endured by the true 
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worshippers of Jehovah. Driven from the society of men for 
their refusal to comply with sinful customs, they sought refuge 
in deserts and mountains,* and dens and caves of the earth: 
<nnjXcUoi<s and o7ra*9 denote in general the same thing, but the 
former seems to refer to large caverns consisting of yawning 
rocks, and the latter to smaller holes or caves in the ground. 
Not a few examples are there in sacred history of recourse 
being had to such places for safety. David fled to the wilder- 
ness from the persecutions of Saul. Elijah sought refuge in 
the desert from the deadly rage of Jezebel. Obadiah hid the 
hundred prophets of the Lord, fifty in one cavern and fifty in 
another. And in the days of Antiochus, the Jews were obliged 
to flee to the most secluded places, that they might escape his 
fury, and practise in secret the rites of their religion. How 
much alike is the spirit of persecution in every age ! Were not 
our own forefathers, during the dark days of prelacy, obliged to 
retreat, unless disposed to sacrifice their principles, to moors and 
mountains T and how often was the worship of God conducted, 
far froib the haunts of men, in glens and moorland solitudes, 
while outposts were stationed on some neighbouring height to 
watch lest dragoons and troops break in upon them 1 

Vers. 39 and 40 present a general statement with regard to 
the heroes of faith, which is involved in great difficulty, and 
suggests many curious questions. Almost every word has been 
the fruitful source of difference of opinion. O&toi irdvre? has 
been supposed by Schlichting and Hammond to refer only to 
the persons mentioned in the three preceding verses, who 
suffered on account of their faith without obtaining deliver- 
ance, as the persons mentioned before them had done. In 
defence of this restriction, it is adduced as an argument that 
they are said not to have received the promise. This argument, 
however, takes it for granted that ovtc i/cofil&avro rijiv iiraryye- 
Xiav means " obtained not temporal deliverance," as the others 
had done ; but it is forgotten that similar language is applied, 
even to those others, as in ver. 13: fiff Xaftovres rcta hrarffsklax. 
The argument, therefore, is altogether inconclusive; and, in- 
deed, no good reason can be assigned why ovrot irdvres, follow- 
ing a long list of names and persons, should not be understood 
as applicable to the whole series. 
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The meaning of paprrvprfdim-es Sut irlareuK, which has al- 
ready occurred, is obvious. It intimates that the persons spoken 
of had obtained a good report through faith. They were 
honoured to receive a place in sacred history, and their faith 
was the principle which led them so to act as to receive com- 
mendation from God. 

The next clause has been far more contested: ovk hcofU- 
aavro rfjv hrarfyeXtav. One point indeed admits of no question, 
that the thing meant is not the simple receiving of a promise, 
but the obtaining of the promised blessing. Ancient saints 
anticipated the fulfilment of the promise, but it came not in 
their day. And what is the special promise referred tot What 
can it be but the great promise of the old dispensation, the pro- 
mise of the Messiah? Trjv hrarfyekiav in the singular, with 
the definite article, with no other qualifying word, can hardly 
mean anything else. Still the question presents itself, whether 
it be Christ's first coming, with all its attendant blessings, that 
is meant, or His second advent, to complete the happiness of 
His people by raising their bodies from the dust of death, and 
admitting them to endless glory. Now, in defence of the latter 
view, appeal has been made to chap. x. 36, where the apostle 
says to Christians, " Ye have need of patience, that, having 
done the will of God, /cofilarprde rifv hrarfyeKfcv? But although 
it be quite true that such language addressed to men under the 
new dispensation cann'ot refer to the first coming of Christ, 
which was already past, it is equally obvious that similar lan- 
guage spoken with regard to men under the old dispensation, 
particularly when put into a past tense, ovk ifcofilaavro, can 
only refer to the first advent of the promised deliverer. In the 
case before us, too, the contrast between ancient saints and men 
living under the new economy is quite conclusive. Ovk itcofil- 
aavro describes something which might be spoken of the fathers, 
but did not at all apply to Christians. They received not the 
promise, but we under the gospel have already obtained it. Christ 
has come, and has actually wrought out the expected deliver- 
ance. If the reference were to the final glorification of saints, 
as some contend, then wherein would lie the difference between 
believers of later and of earlier times f At least manifestly 
there would be no difference stated in the passage before us. 
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It is equally true of all saints, from the beginning to the end of 
time, that they must wait for the resurrection of their bodies, 
and their final glorification of both soul and body, till the Son 
of God make His second appearance in the clouds of heaven. 

What follows, viz. rov &€ov irepl rjfMcov Kpetrrov n irpo- 
fiteyfraftevov, is introduced in the shape of a reason why believers 
under the law obtained not the promise (God having from the 
first provided something better for us). They fell short of it, 
because it was God's purpose that we should enjoy a certain 
advantage. npofiXeyfrafievov describes God as looking forward 
from the beginning to the fulness of time, and preparing in 
regard to those then living something which had never been 
enjoyed before. This verb corresponds exactly to the Latin 
provideo, which signifies not so much to foresee as to provide. 

And what are we to understand by rcpeirrov ri ? First of 
all, two modes have been proposed of estimating the force of the 
comparative degree, — either something better than we should 
otherwise have obtained, or something better than the ancient 
saints enjoyed. Now the latter view seems certainly to be the 
correct one. For although our Lord had come to this world a 
thousand years sooner than He did, and thus many of the 
ancient saints had obtained the promise, the blessings of the 
gospel would not have been one particle smaller to us, just as 
they will not be smaller to those who come upon the stage oi 
life a thousand years after our time. The natural sun main- 
tains his brightness and warmth from age to age, and so does 
the Sun of righteousness. All who live under the gospel, let 
their distance from the dawn of its light be ever so great, obtain 
Kpelrrov rt, something better than those who lived under the law. 
And what is the better thing which thus comes into their pos- 
session T Manifestly it must be that of which ovtc i/cofiuramo 
ttjv hrcuyyeXiav is the negative. In short, it is the fulfilment of 
the great evangelical promise given to Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob. It is the actual appearance of the Messiah to impart 
clearer light, to complete the work of expiation, and to bestow 
the more abundant influences of His Spirit. " Blessed," says 
Christ to His disciples, " are the eyes which see the things 
that ye see ; for I say unto you, that many prophets and kings 
desired to see those things which ye see, and saw them not, and 
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to hear those things which ye hear, and heard them not" (Luke 
x.23). 

And now follows the last clause, Xva fii) %o>/w rjfuin> reketM- 
doxrwy which is the most difficult of all. The view to be taken 
of these words will mainly depend upon the shade of meaning 
assigned to reXeuw. This word signifies, in general, to make 
perfect. It is sometimes employed to describe the complete 
expiation which Christ has made for sin. It is used to desig- 
nate the moral and spiritual change which believers must 
undergo (Phil. iii. 1 2) in order to fit them for heaven. And it 
is also applied to the state of perfect happiness and glory which 
awaits the followers of Christ when they leave this world. One 
or other of these ideas comes most prominently into view, ac- 
cording to circumstances. When our Lord Himself is spoken of 
as rerekeuopivosy of course it is obvious that the ideas of pardon 
and sanctification are altogether excluded; and the simple mean- 
ing is, either that He was made a perfect Saviour through 
sufferings, as in Heb. ii. 10, or that He was elevated to glory 
and power as the reward of His sufferings, as in Heb. v. 9, 
vii. 28. When believers are described as reXeiot, but not yet 
TereXeiwftevot in this world, the meaning is, that they are par- 
doned, and in a measure sanctified. When reference is made 
to the state of believers after death, the meaning seems to be, 
that as pardoned and sanctified men they are elevated to a 
state of blessedness and glory. Now this seems to be the shade 
of meaning which the word must here bear ; and the comparison 
made between ancient believers and Christians seems to imply, 
that whatever progress they might have made while on earth, 
they were not after death elevated at once to the position of 
rerekeuoii&vot,. The doctrine taught by the apostle appears to 
be, that down to the period when the great promise was fulfilled, 
and Christ actually made His appearance to put away sin by 
the sacrifice of Himself, those who died looking forward to that 
wonderful consummation required still to wait in their separate 
state for something which was needed to complete their happi- 
ness. They were not made perfect — gupi? fip&v. And the 
advantage which Christians enjoy is, that since Christ has now 
actually come, when they die they are at once made perfect in 
holiness, and do immediately pass into glory. What might be 
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the condition of departed saints under the law, we know not ; 
what might be wanting to them that was needful to their 
TckelaxTiSy we cannot tell. Some have imagined that they were 
preserved in an intermediate region, where they enjoyed com- 
parative happiness, and waited for the fulfilment of the promise, 
which had not taken place while they were on earth ; and this 
view seems to receive some countenance from the declarations 
of the apostle, that it was Christ's blood which first opened up 
a way into the holiest of all, there being no such way while the 
first tabernacle was yet standing. According to this view, we 
must suppose that, when our Lord came and performed His 
appointed work of expiation, there would take place a great 
change upon the state of departed saints. Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob would derive an immediate accession of benefit from 
it ; and be brought, along withthose who should now die in faith, 
into the position of rereKeuofj^poiy which they could not reach 
previously without us, gayd? rjfuov. It is conceived by some 
that ancient believers were now first admitted into heaven, the 
way into the holiest of all being thrown open by Christ. The 
subject is a very obscure one ; and it would be wrong to decide 
about it so dogmatically as the Eastern Church has done, who 
settled the geography of the residence of Old Testament saints, 
and called it Limbus Patrum. In general, however, it seems 
allowable to conclude, that those who died before Christ entered 
into a state where they still looked forward to the fulfilment of 
the promise, and where they actually did receive some great 
accession of benefit after the triumphant exclamation was 
uttered upon the cross : " It is finished ; it is finished !" Unless 
something like this be supposed, it is difficult to see what the 
apostle means, when he speaks of the benefits enjoyed by 
believers under the new dispensation. For he does not simply 
say that we in our lifetime possess advantages which were 
not granted to them while they were alive. This is quite true, 
but it is something more than this that is affirmed. The ancient 
saints, dying before the promise was fulfilled, needed to wait 
for their rekeUoaiQ till the Christian era commenced. 

A somewhat different view of the passage has been taken 
by many, who refer TcXeuvdaxriv to the final glorification of 
saints, when their bodies are raised from the tomb, when they 
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are openly acquitted at the day of judgment, and when they 
enter, in the full equipment of humanity, upon their eternal 
rest. That the word might be employed to describe the perfect 
state succeeding the resurrection, admits of no doubt. But there 
are sundry considerations which raise up a barrier against this 
view of the passage. The most prominent feature in the verse, 
is the contrast which it makes between Old Testament saints 
and those who live under the gospel : there is some advantage 
which the latter enjoy above the former. But if the apostle be 
referring to the resurrection and the second advent of our Lord, 
then in this respect there is no advantage or precedence at all. 
True, it is said in 1 Thess. iv., the dead in Christ shall rise 
first; but this refers to all dead believers, as compared with 
those who shall be alive when our Lord appears. The dead 
of all ages and dispensations shall rise together. Where, then, 
is the advantage of New Testament saints spoken of by the 
apostle? Piscator and Limborch allege that it lies in this, 
that if the Old Testament saints had received their reXelaxn^ 
in the sense supposed, and thus the drama of human affairs 
had been closed, then we should never have been born at all, 
and consequently have missed the glories of redemption. But 
manifestly the prevention of this result could never be repre- 
sented as a higher advantage, something beyond what our pre- 
decessors received. If the final resurrection and glorification 
of believers, therefore, be what is meant, then the saints of all 
ages stand quite similarly related to it, only some are nearer to 
it than others. We are nearer than our fathers were; they 
were nearer than their predecessors ; David was nearer than 
Abraham, and Abraham than Abel. But there is no sharp 
distinction between believers who preceded Christ and those 
who have lived since. There is no other distinction, in regard 
to the point in hand, between the ancients and us, than there 
was between some of them and others of them. 

We feel constrained, therefore, to abide by the view which 
refers reKeiwOSxnv to the perfection to which believers are 
raised after death. All who live under the gospel enjoy an 
advantage over those who lived before that time. We look to 
a Saviour who has already come, we receive higher and clearer 
instruction, we are furnished with more abundant means for 
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sanctification, and at death we pass immediately into a state of 
glory. The ancient saints knew only of a Saviour who was 
expected, they were involved in comparative darkness; and 
when they died, they were not made perfect till the commence- 
ment of the Christian era : they had to wait in the separate 
state for their reXeUoa^. We require not to wait at all. In 
this view there is a definite and well-marked distinction be- 
tween those who preceded and those who follow Christ. 

The two concluding verses were fitted to make a powerful 
impression upon the Hebrews. What faith was manifested by 
the ancients, notwithstanding the disadvantages of their posi- 
tion ! What bright examples of trust in God does their history 
furnish ! What, then, may be expected of us with all our 
superior advantages ! Oh, should we not live to the praise and 
honour and glory of Him who hath called us out of darkness 
into His marvellous light ? 




CHAPTER XII. 



|DMONITIONS are scattered through every part of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, but it is at cbap. x. 19 
that the doctrinal completely gives place to the 
practical) and exhortations and warnings and en- 
couragements begin to flow in one continuous stream. Towards 
the close of that chapter the apostle has occasion to speak of 
faith as the principle of the Christian life; and by way of 
illustrating its nature and mode of operation, he subjoins that 
long list of examples of faith, gathered from Old Testament 
tinier which constitutes chap. xi. of our epistle. It is a mag- 
nificent gallery of portraits painted to the life, and furnishes a 
marvellous demonstration of the power of faith, as a principle 
both of action and of patient endurance. What follows now 
in the first eleven verses of the 12th chapter is an admonition 
5|>ecially grounded upon the examples thus exhibited. These 
astonishing facts are fraught with precious instruction and 
encouragement. If all history is philosophy teaching by 
example, the inspired history of eminent saints must be the 
divinest philosophy which the annals of the world can furnish. 
In the first three verses of the chapter, the apostle conceives 
the Christian life as a race ; and the conduct and experience 
of God's people in the days that are past, are moulded into an 
argument to enforce upon us the duty of running with all 
earnestness and effort. This fignre is of frequent occurrence 
in the writings which bear Paul's name (1 Cor. ix. 24 ; Rom. 
ix. 16 ; Gal. v. 7 ; Phil. ii. 16 ; 2 Tim. iv. 8), and we have thus 
another added to the numerous coincidences of our epistle with 
Pauline ideas and expressions. The figure was well adapted 
to make an impression upon the Greeks, among whom public 
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contests on the race-course had long been favourite amuse- 
ments ; and it was equally suitable in an appeal to the Jews, 
as similar games had been introduced among them by the 
Herodian family. 

Vers. 1-8. Touyapouv /cat, i}/*€*?. It has been well observed 
that rotr/apovv, a full and sonorous conjunction, which occurs 
only another time in the New Testament, and that in Paul's 
writings, is most happily chosen here, as marking the com- 
mencement of a lengthened admonition grounded upon the 
long list of cases already detailed. Kal refers to these cases, 
and means that we also, like the ancients, should rouse ourselves 
to action. There is in our version an unhappy transposition of 
the words, which puts a sentiment into the verse that is not in 
the original. " Wherefore, seeing we also are compassed about 
with a cloud of witnesses." This implies that the ancients, too, 
had been surrounded with witnesses during their struggles. 
Although this may have been the case, yet no such sentiment 
is expressed in the original. The meaning is : Wherefore let 
us also, seeing we are surrounded with witnesses, run. 

To&ovrov tyovre; irepLKelfxevov f)yXv v£<f>o<; fiaprvpwv. There 
are many examples in the Greek authors of vi<f>o<; used to denote 
a multitude. The persons referred to without a doubt are the 
ancient believers, whose achievements and sufferings are re- 
corded in the preceding chapter. They are designated ftaprvpcov. 
The Greek word ftdprvs, like our own term witness, sometimes 
means persons who bear testimony to a truth or fact previously 
known to them, and sometimes it means persons who are present 
to behold what is done, whether they give evidence regarding it 
or not. According to the former view, the term would refer to 
ancient believers, as having borne testimony by their lives and by 
their death to God's faithfulness and truth. According to the 
latter, it would represent them as present to behold the struggles 
and conflicts of believers, their own race having been long since 
successfully finished. In favour of the latter view decisive 
evidence is furnished by the phrase ircpircelfievov f)p>lv, which 
represents the crowd of witnesses as placed around the Hebrews 
during their struggle, and the idea of their presence is employed 
to stimulate the followers of Christ to unfaltering zeal and effort. 
Still, however, the question may be raised, whether this passage 
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really teaches that departed saints continue to know and to take 
an interest in what is done npon the earth; or whether the 
apostle's representation is merely to be viewed as part of the 
machinery employed to complete the representation of a scene 
of contest. At the Olympic games there was the course, there 
was the goal, there were runners, there were judges, there were 
spectators. The Christian life, too, is a race, and the apostle 
surrounds the course with a crowd of spectators; but are we 
warranted, from such a figurative description, to infer that 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and Gideon, and Barak, and 
Samson, and David, and Samuel, are actually present to 
behold us, while we strain every nerve to reach the goal? 
Such a conclusion might be more than the passage could well 
sustain. Yet the crowd of spectators must mean something ; 
otherwise the apostle employs a motive which, after all, is a 
mere fancy. Does it not then seem necessary to suppose, that 
although departed saints may not actually be standing around 
us to watch our movements, yet through some channel or other 
they are acquainted with the course which we are pursuing? 
If the apostle had simply said, that while running the race set 
before us, we should imagine ourselves to be surrounded by the 
saints of bygone days, and strive to act as we would do if they 
were really present ; then we should have understood that he 
did not mean to insinuate that they really knew anything of 
what we were doing. His language is altogether different 
from this. He says we ought to run with alacrity, because 
we have a multitude of invisible witnesses around us. Where 
a similar scene is described by Paul in 1 Cor. iv. 9, he says we 
are a spectacle to the world, and to angels, and to men. Does 
not this imply that angels are acquainted with our procedure 
on earth ? Is there not the same ground in the clause under 
consideration, for extending this knowledge to the spirits of just 
men made perfect? Doubtless the whole representation of the 
Christian life as a race is figurative ; but if we may set aside 
the spectators whom the apostle places upon the scene, and 
maintain that they know nothing at all about us, why may we 
not equally set aside the judge, and affirm that he takes no cog- 
nisance of our procedure ? yea, why may we not annihilate the 
race itself, and set the whole down as a dream ? Doubtless in 
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the interpretation of figurative language there is a danger of 
understanding it too literally and grossly ; but equally, on the 
other, there is a danger of robbing it of all significancy whatever. 
The gross view of the i>e<£o<? fiaprvpmv would be, that departed 
saints are drawn up in ranks beside us, to mark our steps. The 
correct and proper view seems to be, that they really do know 
something of us, and feel an interest in our faithful and perse- 
vering service of Christ. 

From the description of the spectators, the apostle passes on 
to mention the preparations needful for successfully running 
the Christian race : Sy/cov arrodipevoi irdvroj koX rtfv evirepurra- 
rov ifiafrrtav. The word 8y/co<; signifies a tumour, a swelling, 
any augmentation of size beyond the normal bulk. It also 
signifies weight or encumbrance. The signification of corpu- 
lency, although favoured by Bleek and Tholuck, and others, is 
altogether unsuitable here ; for how could a runner lay aside 
his superabundant flesh, when the spectators have already ap- 
peared upon the ground T Abstinence and regimen require a 
length of time to produce their effect upon the body. Doubt- 
less, therefore, weight or encumbrance is the meaning to be 
assigned to the word here ; and everything must be included 
which the runner may have about his person, even all super- 
abundant clothing. But the language of the apostle is figu- 
rative, and therefore the question arises, What does it mean 
when applied to believers? It is a very common idea, that it 
means sin in general as the main hindrance to a godly career. 
And there could be no doubt at all in regard to this view, if 
the phrase teal t^v einrcplararov ifutpriav were not subjoined ; 
but the conjunction of the two phrases involves the question in 
considerable difficulty. Is the second explanatory of the first, 
or does it exhibit something that is completely new, or does 
it bring prominently forward something already included in 
oy*o?, and differing from it as species from genus T Ebrard 
contends that the two expressions must be exclusive of one 
another, and that consequently Sytco? must refer to things not 
sinful in themselves, yet calculated to impede religious progress. 
But he overlooks the circumstance that the two phrases are not 
homogeneous. The one applies literally to a runner, and the 
other applies literally to a Christian. Were they homogeneous, 
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there would be no room for doubt that they referred to different 
kinds of hindrance ; but their mixed character, as literal and 
figurative, renders it probable that the one is an explanation 
of the other. What &y*o? is to a racer, that apapria is to a 
Christian. Yet we are not obliged to suppose the two exactly 
commensurate. Expounded of the Christian, &y*o? must mean 
everything calculated to retard his progress, mistaken ideas of 
religion, such as many of the Jews entertained, too great en- 
tanglement with the affairs of life, and all sinful affections and 
practices. All these come under the comprehensive phrase 
irdvra &y/cov; and then rijv apaprtav is added, to bring into 
view what is the principal burden, and what, in fact, gives to 
everything else its power of being a burden. Were you, for 
the purpose of maintaining a complete distinction between the 
phrases, to suppose #y*o<? descriptive only of the cares of life, 
and such things as were not sinful in themselves, then you 
would have nothing in the literal runner that afforded a coun- 
terpart to sin in the Christian. Were you, on the other hand, 
to make fy/co? and apapria exactly commensurate, then it would 
be implied that nothing could be obstructive of the Christian's 
course, unless it were sinful per se. 

The epithet applied to afiapruw requires particular notice. 
EvTrepkraro? occurs nowhere else within the whole compass of 
Greek literature, and therefore its meaning must be settled 
simply on etymological grounds, and by means of the context. 
Various significations have been proposed, grounded upon the 
meanings of ireplaraari^ irephrraTos, and ireptt&rrjfii. TIepir 
otcutis signifies circumstances, engagements of life, also a re- # 
verse, peril. It has therefore been argued by Salmasius, that 
einrepurraTos may signify " greatly involved in affairs," and by 
Kypke, looking at the last signification of the noun, viz. peril, 
that it may mean exposed to danger. But Tholuck objects to 
both these meanings, that they rather describe the predicates of 
a person than of a thing. Another meaning of ireplaraxns is 
a crowd standing round, whence irepkrraros is used to signify, 
surrounded and admired by the crowd : einrepurraros, therefore, 
might naturally enough bear the same signification intensified, 
viz. "greatly admired, much followed after," and this is the 
signification adopted by Wetstein and Boehme ; but though it 
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seems defensible on etymological grounds, and has this great 
argument in its favour, that it follows the analogy of the actu- 
ally existing adjective irepiaraTos, yet it does not well suit the 
scope of the apostle's discourse. Again, the verb irepd&rqfu 
signifies to bring round to one's own views, to change to the 
worse; and therefore Carpzov and Schulz assign to evirepur- 
toto? the signification of seducing, deceitful, alluring on all 
sides. The idea exactly suits the scope of the passage, deceit- 
fulness being one of the leading characteristics of sin ; but it 
has been objected to this view, that all the adjectives in to?, 
formed from tarrffu or any of its compounds, have an intransi- 
tive or passive signification. Again, TrepitaraaOai, in the 
middle, signifies to place one's self round, to surround; and 
therefore it has been concluded that the adjective etnreplararo^ 
may mean readily surrounding a person, cleaving to him. This 
signification has drawn round it the greatest number of sup- 
porters. It seems to rest upon a sound etymological basis, and 
it gives a description of sin which is perfectly just in itself, and 
which exactly suits the complexion of the passage. Sin is an 
encumbrance which cleaves to man — it besets him on all sides. 
" Easily besetting" is a pretty good translation, yet it is apt to 
suggest the idea of an enemy conducting an assault ; but the 
governing participle airoOiftevoi requires that sin be considered 
not in the light of a foe advancing upon us, but rather as some- 
thing which clings fast to us, so as to impede our movements. 
It surrounds us as ivy does trees. We must throw it aside, if 
we would run successfully the Christian race. 

It is a very common idea, that the apostle is here speaking 
not of sin in general, but of the particular sins which individuals 
feel themselves to be most liable to fall into, so that besetting 
sin has become quite synonymous with favourite vice. This 
view is grounded upon the English version, and receives no 
countenance from the Greek phrase, which points to sin in 
general, and describes it as cleaving closely to man. If there 
was any one sin more in the apostle's view than another, it was 
probably apostasy, into which many circumstances conspired at 
that time to seduce men ; but the language employed is quite 
genera], and cannot mean the favourite sins of different indi- 
viduals. Each is admonished to lay aside all sin, and doubtless 
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common sense dictates that the greatest effort should be made 
to overcome those evil inclinations which we are sensible have 
the greatest power over us. 

All needful preparation having thus been made for the race, 
we must run with strenuous effort : hi inrojiovfyi rpe^afiep top 
irpoxelftevov rjfitv ary&va. Beza understands ary&va to mean the 
ground where the contest in question takes place, but in the 
New Testament the word almost always designates the struggle 
itself. The word is of a general kind, and means any conflict ; 
but here it must be understood of a race* UpoKeLfievov i\yS» 
expresses the idea that the race is set before us or assigned to 
us ; and it is our duty to run 8*' inrofiovffc 9 with patience. f IV©- 
liovrjj however, involves fully more of the idea of activity than 
our word patience. It means constancy, endurance. There 
are many difficulties to be encountered by the Christian. There 
is a course marked out for him by his Lord, and he must 
pursue it at all hazards. The very idea of a race involves 
the necessity of strenuous exertion. We must be prepared for 
fatigue and toil. The runner, too, was obliged to pursue a 
definite course. If he overleaped certain barriers, he excluded 
himself from all hope of the prize. So must we not merely 
run, but we must run the race set before us. The course is 
prescribed in Scripture. Barriers are erected all along the 
line, and we must keep within the limits assigned to us. If we 
disregard these, it is not the Lord's race we are running, but 
a race of our own ; and in the end we shall have the fearful 
disappointment of finding that the prize is not for us. Run 
strenuously, run in the right course. 

Ver. 2. Having surrounded the scene of action with specta- 
tors, in order to animate the runners, the apostle next brings into 
view a motive of a far higher kind, viz. the example of the Lord 
Jesus Christ: afop&vre? cfc rbv 7*79 Tricrem apxvy° v *°* 
reXeuorrjp 'Iyo-ow — Looking unto Jesus, etc. 'Atftop&vres is 
a most appropriate word. It has nearly the same signification 
as aTT&fikeirev in chap. xi. 26. It indicates a concentration of the 
mind upon some special object, to the exclusion of other things 
that may be courting the attention. The Christian must look 
away from much that is near at hand and very attractive, and 
fix his eye upon the Saviour, who is waiting to receive him at 
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the end of his career. So the runner in an earthly race looks 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, but straight on to the 
place where the judge is seated. 

In this verse there is a description presented of what Jesus 
is, of what He has done, and of the glorious reward which He 
has received on high ; all designed to stir up believers to the 
earnest and faithful imitation of His example. 

What Christ is, is exhibited in these words : rov rf}? Trurrew 
apxqyov /ecu reXeuor^v. Various views have been taken of this 
clause. Schlichting, Stuart, and most others, conceive it to 
describe our Lord as the founder and consummator of the Chris- 
tian religion. And doubtless there are passages where wlon? 
means, by metonymy, the truth believed, as in Acts vi. 7, " The 
priests became obedient to the faith," that is, embraced the 
gospel ; and Jude 3, " the faith once delivered to the saints." 
But it is a conclusive argument against this exposition, that 
throughout the whole passage upon which our text is grounded, 
and of, the subject handled, in which it furnishes an additional 
illustration, the word ir/ore? means not an objective scheme of 
truth, but the subjective feeling of faith in the minds of men. 

Others, therefore, as Chrysos., Theophy., J. Capellus, Estius, 
understand irUrris to mean our faith ; and they view the clause 
as declaring that Christ originates faith in our bosoms, or gives 
occasion by His work for the existence of faith in us, and also 
by His Spirit strengthens the principle until it reach perfection. 
He supplies the materials, and kindles the fire ; He also fans it 
into a bright and durable flame. He sows the seed, and ripens 
it. And in defence of this view, appeal is made to Heb. ii. 10, 
where apfflyb? 7*179 o-ornjpuis airr&v undoubtedly does mean 
author, or source of their salvation. But if this had been the idea 
which the apostle meant to express, r/ftcov must necessarily have 
been added to irAm?, to indicate the seat of the faith spoken of. 
Besides, there is another consideration which supplies an argu- 
ment of equal strength against both the views already stated, 
viz. that the object of the apostle in this verse is not to exhibit 
Christ's claim to our gratitude, but to hold Him up as a model 
for us to copy. All the saints mentioned in the preceding 
chapter were patterns more or less worthy of imitation ; but 
Christ is the great pattern of every excellence ; He is the perfect 
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model of every grace. The ancient saints were all possessed of 
faith ; and they manifested their trust in God more or less per- 
fectly : they laboured, they suffered, they died on account of 
their principles. But nothing that has been evinced among men 
of trust in God, can be compared with the life of Christ, who, 
amid the terrible scenes of Gethsemane and Calvary, and the 
darkness which extorted from Him the fearful cry, " My God !" 
persevered in His work, and executed the will of His Father : 
" He endured the cross, despising the shame." We may learn 
much from the ancient saints ; but if we want a perfect model 
of faith, we must look to Christ. Unquestionably, therefore, if 
the words can be viewed as descriptive of the faith of Christ 
Himself, they will best fall in with the scope of the passage. 
An objection, however, to this interpretation readily suggests 
itself, grounded upon the consideration that Christ is commonly 
exhibited as the object of faith, and not at all as the subject of 
it. But we must remember that 7r/or*9, in the whole of this 
passage, has a more general signification than it bears in Romans. 
It means simply trust in God, or faith in God's promises. Now 
Christ displayed this trust as really as the ancient saints, and in 
a far higher degree ; and His sufferings and death were fitted 
to teach the same lessons as the martyrdom of any martyrs who 
have ever sealed their testimony with their blood. Now, in this 
view, what are the ideas we must attach to ap%qyb$ and TeXe«»- 
T179 1 The former has been viewed as meaning leader of faith, 
in the sense of exhibiting an example of it. A perfectly similar 
use of the word is to be found in Mic. i. 13, where apxnyk 
apaprtaf avrrj iarl t§ dvyarpl Suov means, " She is the ring- 
leader in sin to the daughter of Sion." Then TcXetomfc, which 
occurs in no other Greek writer, must be viewed as expressing 
the idea that He carried faith to perfection. He took the lead 
in regard to faith, and He exhibited the most perfect model of 
it. He was the leader and perfect specimen of both. 

In complete accordance with this view is the description of 
Christ's conduct which follows, showing how His trust in God 
manifested itself : 69 ami 7779 irpoiceifthnis avr$ ^apfe inre/teufe 
aravpov. 

Two modes of explaining the clause avrl T179 irpo/ceifAhnfi 
aimp %ap&9 have prevailed, springing from the different views 
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taken of the preposition ami The more common acceptation 
of the word is, " in stead of/' " in the room of ;" and therefore 
many conceive the joy spoken of to be what Christ gave np or 
sacrificed when He prepared to encounter death. And some, as 
Gregory Naz. and Beza, conceive this joy to be the blessedness 
which He possessed in heaven before His incarnation, thus 
making the passage parallel to the statement in Philippians : He 
was in the form of God, yet humbled Himself, and became 
obedient to death. But the word irpoKeiphnj? does not at all 
comport with this view ; for the felicity of Christ prior to His 
incarnation was not a thing offered to Him, but actually en- 
joyed. Others, therefore, as Chrysostom, Theophylact, Capellus, 
Calvin, Luther, still viewing the joy as something sacrificed, 
consider it to be the happiness which Christ might have enjoyed 
upon earth, if He had chosen to put away the cross from Him. 
But although this interpretation is quite consistent with the 
more common meaning of avrly and also gives its proper force 
to irpoKeifUw)?, yet it introduces an idea quite foreign to the posi- 
tion and character of Christ ; for what joy can we conceive a 
residence in this world fitted to impart to the Son of God, after 
His work was abandoned ? What was temporal happiness to 
Him, or the possession of all the kingdoms of this world, and 
the glory of them t The word %apa carries the mind to some- 
thing altogether different ; and it is frequently used in the New 
Testament to denote spiritual and heavenly happiness (Matt. 
xxv. 21 ; John xvii. 13 ; 1 Pet. iv. 13). Therefore the bulk of 
modern interpreters have felt constrained to view this clause as 
descriptive, not of what Christ sacrificed in submitting to the 
cross, but of what He anticipated as the reward of His voluntary 
humiliation and endurance of a painful death. This exposition 
gives its full force to £opa9, is quite consistent with the import 
of irpoiceifieprjs, and only requires that avrl be understood in a 
sense not so common as the other meaning already stated. Yet 
avrl is very similarly used in the 16th verse of this very chapter, 
where we are told that Esau relinquished his birthright avrl 
ftpaxTecw fu&Sy for the sake of one meal. So the meaning of 
the clause under consideration may be, that Christ, for the sake 
of the joy set before Him, as the reward of His sufferings, 
" endured the cross." And the sentiment thus expressed finds 
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a parallel in the very passage of Phil. ii. 8, appealed to in defence 
of the first view ; for if, on the one hand, Christ's relinquish- 
ment of heaven to come down to this world be there mentioned, 
equally on the other it is stated, that after His death, and on 
account of His death, He was highly exalted, and received a 
name above every name. The concluding clause of the verse 
before us, too, confirms the interpretation we have given ; for 
it tells us, that after Christ's endurance of the cross, He took 
His seat at the right hand of God. Now what is this but the 
obtaining of the joy whose anticipation led Him to encounter 
the cross, and to disregard all the shame connected with it? He 
looked forward to a reward of His sufferings, and He was not 
disappointed. The phrase inrifteive aravpbv is skilfully selected. 
It looks back to 8*' {nropovrfc in the first verse. We are to run 
with endurance, looking to Christ, who endured even the cross. 
And we are not to be deterred by the derision or reproaches of 
men ; for Christ despised the shame of the cross, which was 
considered the most opprobrious and disgraceful death. In the 
room of itcddurep, the best editions now read Ketcdducev, as sup- 
ported by the weightiest authorities. And this reading, as being 
a perfect tense, implies, that not only has Christ taken His seat 
at God's right hand, but that He still sits there. The aorist 
must be translated " He sat down," but the perfect " He has 
taken His seat." 

Ver. 3. The third verse contains a fuller exhibition of the 
principle brought into view in the second. Having directed 
attention to Jesus as the noblest model of all, the apostle calls 
upon the Hebrews to make His example the subject of very 
deliberate consideration : avaXoylaaaOe yap rbv Totaurrjv inro- 
lupevrjKOTa tnrb r&v apuprtokSav cfc avrbv avriXoylav, !va pif 
tcdfirfre raft yfrv^cu^ vji&v i/cXvoftevoi. What is implied in 
ctyoptovre*;, is more narrowly defined by avaXoyUraaOe. In 
looking to Jesus, we must scrutinize His example on all sides ; 
we must weigh the circumstances in which it was exhibited; 
we must compare His sufferings and temptations with those 
to which we are exposed ourselves. It is a distinguishing and 
reasoning consideration which avaXoylaaaOe describes. Tap is 
regarded by Tholuck and Ebrard as a mere expletive, because 
it is connected with an imperative ; but this is an unsatisfactory 
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view. It rather assigns the danger of fainting as a reason for 
the looking to Jesus recommended in the preceding verse. The 
substantial elements of the thought are these : " Run with eye 
fixed upon Christ, who has set so noble an example ; for the 
attentive consideration of what He has suffered is the best 
means of rousing the soul, so as to prevent it from being over- 
come." It is true, the thought is thrown by the apostle's ardour 
into the shape of an admonition ; but this does not alter the logi- 
cal connection of its parts, though it invests it with a somewhat 
singular aspect. Some authorities read ouv instead of yap ; but 
although this conjunction might rather have been expected after 
an imperative, yet the amount of evidence in its favour is quite 
trifling. And, in fact, yap is more impressive. With ofo, the 
third verse would simply be a cool, calm inference or admoni- 
tion : " Consider, then, Him," etc. ; but with yap there is the 
same admonition, coupled with a suggested reason, and enforced 
with more passion. Run, looking to Jesus the crucified ; for 
that you may keep from fainting, what more potent means can 
you employ ? Consider Him who has endured so much. 

'Avrikorylav means more than verbal contradiction. Toiairrqv 
coupled with it points to the preceding verse, as descriptive of 
the kind of opposition referred to. It was opposition that 
issued in a painful and shameful death. And, in fact, avri- 
\oyla is frequently employed to designate an active resistance, 
as in Tit. ii. 9, Rom. x. 21. Here, undoubtedly, it refers to all 
the measures which were taken against Christ by His enemies, 
— their hard speeches, their opprobrious taunts, their cruel and 
bloody persecutions. 'AfULprcoX&v is here used with emphasis. 
All men are sinners, but the sinners here meant are the wicked 
men who plotted against the life of the Holy One and the Just. 
Their opposition, however, could not shake His stedfast pur- 
pose. He braved it all. The perfect participle irrrofiefievrjKOTa 
does not historically narrate a victory, which might possibly 
afterwards have been followed by a defeat; but it describes 
Christ as one who has triumphed, and whose triumph endures 
unchecked by any reverse. The rendering should be, not who 
endured, but who has endured, such contradiction. And while 
the phrase " such opposition " refers back to the preceding verse 
for the measure of its magnitude, it was probably, at the same 
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time, designed to suggest to the Hebrews, that the difficulties 
by which they were tried were far inferior. And accordingly 
this idea is fully and plainly exhibited in the following verse, 
after the way has thus been prepared for it. 

The concluding clause of the 3d verse describes the purpose 
which the consideration of Jesus as a suffering Saviour is fitted 
to serve. Kdfjurjre and i/cXvoftevoi are both terms selected with 
reference to the figure of a race, and they indicate the failure 
of strength by reason of the difficulties to be encountered. 
Looking at these words in themselves, it may not be easy to say 
which expresses the greater degree of failure or exhaustion ; 
but as they stand here, tcdfjvrjTe, the finite verb, is plainly de- 
signed to describe the final issue, and the participle itcXuopevoi 
the process of exhaustion which leads to it : that ye may not 
faint through becoming feeble. Whether should the words 
toS? Tpvxfus vfi&v be connected with Kofwfre or with i/cXvojtevoit 
The latter connection seems the preferable one. Kajivn is 
generally used absolutely by itself. If rah '^vyw be construed 
with fcdfjurjre, " lest ye be weary in your mind," then ixXvojievoi 
makes a very abrupt termination of the sentence; whereas 
the other connection makes a much more graceful ending, and 
it also more correctly exhibits the progress of declension. Be- 
coming feeble or relaxed in our minds, is that which leads to a 
failure in the Christian race. 

Ver. 4. In the verses which follow (4-17), we find an 
exhibition of the benefits of chastisement (4-11), coupled with 
an admonition embracing sundry particulars (12-17). In the 
closing verses of the preceding chapter, and in the commence- 
ment of this one, sorrows and sufferings are described as a 
means of testing the reality and strength of faith. Very natu- 
rally, therefore, they are next considered under the aspect of a 
fatherly chastisement, designed to promote the spiritual good 
of God's children. Wherever sufferings are so borne as to 
prove the existence of faith, there also they serve the purpose 
of strengthening both it and every Christian grace. The 
fourth verse may be viewed as the introduction to the topic of 
chastisement, and it serves as a transition from the view of 
suffering as a test, to the view of suffering as a means of cor- 
rection. It brings fully and prominently into view an idea 
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which, we have seen, is suggested by the word toulvttjv in the 
preceding verse. Think of Christ, who endured such suffer- 
ings—how immeasurably greater than you have encountered ! 
Ovttg) fiexpis aZparo? avrucarioTriTe irpbs rip afiaprlav avra- 
ywpi£ojievoi. 

It has been made a question, whether wpo? ttjv afiaprlav 
should be viewed as connected with avrtKaretrrrfre or with avra- 
y&vd&fievoi. Undoubtedly it must take rank along with the 
latter word. 9 Airn/cari<mfT€ already has fifyp 1 * oXfuvro^ under 
its wing ; and if irpfc ttjv d/iaprlav be similarly associated with 
it on the other side, then avrar/tovifyfjLevoi is left alone, unsup- 
ported and feeble, and would be better off the field altogether. 
Ye have not yet resisted against sin unto blood, striving 1 No ; 
the meaning is : Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, striving 
against sin. Your conflict with evil has not yet reached extre- 
mity. Ilpfa is here used in a sense which is not very frequent ; 
but undoubted instances of it are to be found both in the New 
Testament and in the common Greek writers. 

This verse is susceptible of different interpretations, all 
regulated by the view that is taken of afiaprtav. Some under- 
stand this word to designate here the evil principle in the heart, 
and therefore they feel constrained to give a figurative accepta- 
tion to ii&xP 1 * a>"pa>To? : Ye have not yet resisted your sinful 
nature to the uttermost. According to this view, tbe fourth 
verse does not embody the mere statement of a fact, but it also 
contains a censure. But there are two considerations which 
seem sufficient to set aside this explanation. The literal mean- 
ing of i&xpv* atftaro? is most consistent with the relation of the 
verse to what goes before, where the effusion of Christ's blood 
upon the cross is mentioned. And further, if the 4th verse 
were to be viewed as a censure for the insufficient resistance 
of sin, it might have been expected that something should be 
added, by way of specifying where the deficiency lay, and 
pointing out what sins and shortcomings required their at- 
tention. 

Others take afiapriav as the abstract for the concrete, and 
view it as equivalent to a/Ltapra>\ou?, the reason assigned for 
this being, that the conflict of Christ is described in the pre- 
ceding verse as having been with sinners. He was opposed by 
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sinners to the effusion of His blood ; ye have not resisted, then, 
to that extent. This is the view taken by Primasius, Piscator, 
Gerhard, Ernesti, Carpzov, and Heinrichs; bnt it has been 
well observed by Bleek, that if the apostle had meant sinners, 
he would most probably have used the word afiaprtoXovs. 
Without a doubt, the simplest and most natural view of the 
subject is, that afutprlav just means sin in general, viewed as 
the foe of believers. It is here personified. It is an enemy 
which assails us with weapons of various sorts. Temptations to 
apostasy through the violence of persecution were the weapons 
mainly employed against the Hebrew Christians. These they 
had withstood, enduring many afflictions and trials for the sake 
of Christ ; but they had not yet been placed in circumstances 
where they needed to suffer to the extent of laying down their 
lives, like Christ Himself, and like the saints mentioned at the 
close of the preceding chapter. To this it has been objected, 
that James the brother of the Lord had been killed with the 
sword in Jerusalem; and therefore it has been argued that 
this epistle could not have been addressed to the Hebrews in 
Palestine. But many years had elapsed since that time ; and 
the meaning of the apostle may be, that none of the existing 
generation had been exposed to martyrdom. 

Why does the apostle remind the Hebrews that they had 
not yet suffered unto blood? Probably because they were 
disposed now to murmur at the smaller trials and persecutions 
which were befalling them. And accordingly the voice of 
censure begins to speak in the following verse : kcu iKkekqade 
Ttfc irapcuckqaew, Jjjrt? vfuv <&? vloU SiaX&yercu. 

It does not materially affect the meaning of this clause, 
whether it be viewed as an affirmation or as a question. As an 
affirmation, the words present a somewhat rugged aspect, and 
carry with them a greater amount of sternness than the general 
complexion of the passage would have led us to expect. As a 
question, they suggest more gently, but with equal impressive- 
ness, the idea that the Hebrews must have been forgetting an 
important feature of the divine government, when they allowed 
the comparatively small trials which they were enduring to dis- 
compose their minds, and to obstruct their Christian course. 
Have ye forgotten the language of Scripture in regard to chas- 
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tisement ? It seems as if they had been disposed to consider 
the afflictions and persecutions to which they were exposed, as 
inconsistent with what they had reason to expect as the sons of 
God. If they really were God's children, why should not His 
fatherly care ward off sorrows and tribulations from them, and 
bless them with a greater amount of security and comfort? 
Such thoughts could only originate in a misapprehension of the 
plan of Providence. Trials did not disprove their possession of 
God's fatherly love. He viewed them as His sons, even while 
He was afflicting them. His word expressly addressed the suf- 
fering believer as a son, and declared that His chastisements 
were a proof of love, and designed to promote the spiritual well- 
being of the soul. 

IIapdK\i)(riG y like the cognate verb, sometimes designates a 
consolatory address, and sometimes one of an admonitory kind. In 
the passage quoted from the book of Proverbs (iii. 11, 12), it is 
difficult to say whether consolation or admonition predominates. 
There is the admonition to bear chastisement without fainting ; 
but there is, at the same time, the consolatory assurance that 
chastisement is an evidence and token of God's love. Some 
therefore render wapcuckqais consolation, and others admonition. 
Perhaps admonition is preferable, because the first and leading 
idea in the passage quoted is advice, firj okvycopei. The irapd- 
kXtjcls mentioned is personified and introduced as speaking. 
diaXeyerai is finely chosen. It expresses the idea, not of an 
address, but of a conference, of a reasoning with men on the 
ground of their complaints. It is such an affectionate appeal 
as a father addresses to his children. 

And now follow the words of the 7rapcuckT)<Ti<;. " Tie fiov, 
fit) oktrftopei *ircu8eia$ Kvptov, fvrjhe itcXvov inf avrov iXeyxo- 
pevor bv yap aryairp Kvpio? ircuZevev fia<mryol Be irama vlbv hv 
7rapa&€X€Tcu" Here the translation of the Seventy is followed 
with trifling deviations. Tie fiov, and vldv y and TratZeiw;, and in- 
deed the whole aspect of the quotation, exhibit the grounds why 
the apostle used the terms cfc viols in the preceding verse. The 
passage overflows with paternal feelings, and represents the 
God who spake through Solomon as indeed the loving yet wise 
Father of all who put their trust in Him : firj okiry&pei TratZetas 
Kvplov—muke not light of the chastisement of the Lord. 
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Ha&eioj in the common Greek, denotes education, but being 
employed in the Sept. to represent the Heb. TO&, it has acquired 
the signification of chastisement. This meaning is confined to 
scriptural Greek ; and being the meaning undeniably borne by 
the word in this clause, consistency requires that it be preserved 
in the 7th and 8th verses. This does not imply that there is 
any danger of our making light of suffering, considered simply 
as such. We are apt to be too much taken up with the thought 
of it ; but while we may be engrossed with our sorrows, there is 
a danger of our overlooking God's hand in them/ and failing 
sufficiently to recognise them as His chastisement. While we 
cannot but be sensible of the anguish they occasion, our main 
effort should be to view them as the infliction of a Father's hand. 
We are to give as large and constant admission as possible to 
the idea that they are chastisements. Hence it is added, in 
beautiful consistency with the first clause, fiifik t/c\vov irrr 
avrov ikeyxpfievos. If we allow our minds to dwell upon our 
sufferings, considered simply in their painful aspect, and give 
but small space to the view of them as corrective and dis- 
ciplinary appliances, we shall be ready to faint when God's 
hand is laid upon us. The only way of being enabled to bear 
up under them with courage and constancy, is to recognise the 
element of chastisement in them, and to make it not a subordi- 
nate, but a ready object of contemplation: hv yap arycvrra Kvpios, 
iratBevei. The afflictions which are assigned to God's people 
are not proofs of His neglect or alienation. They spring from 
His love, and manifest the interest which He takes in their 
spiritual well-being. The rod of correction is applied to us, that 
we may be led to amend our faults, and thus become prepared 
for more exalted happiness. As, in the first two clauses of the 
quotation, admonition takes the lead, so here consolation comes 
prominently into view ; and the design of it is to make us willing 
to bear God's chastisements with patience and cheerful submis- 
sion, that we may obtain the full benefit of them. Is it God's 
hand that is upon us? Does He smite us under the impulse of 
fatherly love ? What greater encouragement could we have to 
nerve ourselves to endurance, and cast from us every idea of 
fainting ? Maaruyol hi irdvra vlov 6v Trap6Ze)(€Tai. The sen- 
timent here expressed is the same as that in the preceding 
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member. If we are really accepted of God, and made His sons, 
we may expect to be scourged by Him as a loving Father, who 
takes an interest in our well-being. The quotation consists of 
four members ; the first two of which are admonitory, and the 
last two consolatory and encouraging. The first of the second 
pair is specially related to the first of the first, and the second 
of the second pair to the second of the first. Recognise chas- 
tisement; it is God who chastises. Faint not under suffering ; 
it is God who scourges you. 

Vers. 7, 8. In the verses which follow, the apostle proceeds 
to give a representation of his own ideas and feelings, grounded 
upon the quotation from the book of Proverbs. And it is the 
words TraiZeloti and ircuSevei which are more specially made the 
groundwork of his remarks : el ircuSecav irrrofUvere <o? viols 
Vftiv 7rpoa-(f>€p€TCU o 0609* rk yap iariv vto? hv ov ircuSevei 
iraTqp ; el Be X^pk €%<TT€ ircw&w, ^9 /a^to^oa yeyovaai irames' 
apa voOot, iare kcu ov% vloL The first clause of the 7th verse 
furnishes an example of a reading supported by a vast, yea, a 
preponderating amount of external authority, and yet such as 
many feel at once constrained to reject as inadmissible. A, D, 
E, and many other mss., as also the most ancient versions, 
read el? ircuheiav. This completely alters the construction, and 
brings out a sense considerably different from the other reading. 
'Tirofievere requires to be viewed as the imperative, and the 
meaning must be, " endure for correction." To this idea, Bleek 
objects that correction is not the end of endurance, but the sub- 
ject of it, or the thing to be endured. This, however, is not 
a fair objection. Strictly speaking, it is the suffering that is 
endured, and it serves the purpose of correction only when it is 
borne in a proper spirit. Endure for correction, therefore, 
makes quite good sense ; endure every trial as a means of pro- 
moting your spiritual improvement. It is only when we look 
upon our sufferings as proceeding from the hand of God, and 
submit to them as the chastisements of His fatherly love, that 
they can be productive of any advantage to us. The meaning 
of the clause is, that our endurance of suffering is always to 
proceed upon the view of it as chastisement ; and thus it really 
brings out a very important thought. 

On the supposition that ek is the genuine reading, the 
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second clause must be viewed as a separate statement, logically 
bnt not grammatically connected with the first : w viok vju* 
irpoafeperat 6 &€o? — God dealeth with. Ebrard, indeed, con- 
tends that <&? may be viewed as a conjunction, as in Heb. iii. 11, 
Lnke iii. 23, Rom. i. 9 ; and no donbt it might, bnt it is needed 
as an adverb to qualify vlok y and it cannot serve both purposes. 
The two clauses, therefore, must be thus rendered : u Endure 
for correction ; God is dealing with you as sons." 

But let us look for a little to the received reading, e*. The 
effect of its adoption is to give a more symmetrical form to the 
whole sentence ; and the 7th and 8th verses become similar in 
structure, and are beautifully balanced against one another, just 
as the 5th and 6th are. Now, this is just precisely what we 
might expect from the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
who is very nice and careful of his structural periods. And 
yet it is argued that this might be the reason why some early 
transcriber deleted the Sigma from efe, which is certainly the 
better supported reading. Taking el as genuine, we require to 
give a different shade of meaning to inrofUvere, from what it 
bears in all the preceding verses, and from what suits the other 
reading. It cannot refer to the patient endurance of trials, 
but it must simply mean, having trials assigned to us. God's 
dealing with us as sons does not depend upon our constancy 
and vigour and firmness ; on the contrary, it precedes our per- 
severance, and is designed to stimulate to these qualities. The 
meaning of the two clauses, therefore, cannot be, " if ye endure 
chastisement as sons, or hold out under it, God is dealing ;" but 
it must be, " if ye suffer chastisement, i.e. have chastisement 
meted out to you, God dealing with you as sons." And cer- 
tainly it must be acknowledged, that the modified meaning we 
thus require to assign to inrofUvere, furnishes an argument of 
no small weight in favour of cfc ; for both the noun and the 
verb in all this preceding passage express the idea of determined 
perseverance. 

The concluding clause of the 7th verse seems equally con- 
sistent with either view of the first : rk yap itrrtv vio? hv oi 
iraiZevet irarrjp ; These words are designed to illustrate what is 
meant by God's dealing with men as sons. The paternal rela- 
tion necessarily requires the employment of chastisement of 
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some kind or other, as the means of repressing what is evil in 
children. The principle here laid down is a general one. Two 
modes of translating the verse have been proposed : " Who is a 
son whom the father chastises not?" or, "What son is there 
whom his father chasteneth not?" There is really no substantial 
difference between these renderings. In either case the idea 
expressed is, that sonship involves the idea of being liable to 
chastisement, which is not to be viewed as a calamity, but as a 
privilege. The want of chastisement would argue the absence 
of fatherly care. And this idea is more fully expressed in the 
8th verse: el Se %g>/H9 i<rr€ ircuBetas, i}? yJervypi yeyovaci iravresy 
ipa vodoi iore teal ov% vloL Tholuck argues that in this verse 
and preceding, ircuZelas and TrcuZtvet, cannot mean chastisement, 
but must express the more general idea of upbringing or rear- 
ing, because of the universality with which the proposition is 
affirmed. But this is quite a frivolous idea. For if there be 
some children who are not chastised by their parents, it is 
equally true that there are some who are not brought up by 
their parents. Particular exceptions, such as either of these, 
never invalidate general truths of this kind. The connection of 
the verses with one another, and with the quotation from Pro- 
verbs, places it beyond all question that it is chastisement, in the 
strict sense of the word, that is spoken of in them all. An 
earthly father chastises his children, and God proceeds in the 
same manner with those who are His children in Christ Jesus. 

Yet, although the last clause of the 7th verse is a general 
proposition applying to all fathers, it seems requisite to view the 
8th verse, as well as the first clause of the 7th, as descriptive 
only of the special case in hand — the relation of believers to God. 
The fatherly relation implies the infliction of chastisement. 
God, therefore, in chastising you, is acting the part of a father. 
But if ye receive no chastisement from His hand, then are ye 
not His sons. This specific view of the 8th verse, though re- 
jected by Beza, Limborch, and others, is necessitated by the 
logical connection ; and it is also, as Bleek remarks, most con- 
sistent with the tense of yeyovaaiv in the central clause, which 
refers to all who have been God's children, and particularly to 
the long list of worthies enumerated in the preceding chapter. 
N60oi literally signifies children not born of the wife, but of 
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some handmaid, who therefore occupy an inferior position, and 
share but little of their father's love and superintendence. As 
applied here to men in their relation to God, it must signify 
persons who, although the sons of God by creation, yet are not 
children of the new covenant nor heirs of promise. They are 
like the descendants of Hagar as compared with the descendants 
of Sarah, children of the Sinaitic covenant that gendereth to 
bondage, and not of the heavenly Jerusalem, that is, the mother 
of all true believers. The idea of the verse before us, there- 
fore, is quite the same as that exhibited in Paul's Epistle to the 
Galatians, iv. 23-26. 

Vers. 9-13. The principle of the paternal relation, in its 
generality, is again brought forward in vers. 9, 10, with the 
view of showing that if reverence was given to earthly parents, 
notwithstanding their chastisements, much more was it due to 
God ; because the inflictions of His providence were never 
capricious, but were always adapted to benefit His children. 
These are manifestly additional ideas, and consequently elra 
cannot be regarded as introducing a conclusion, according to 
the views of some ; nor can it be considered as asking a question, 
according to the views of others, although both these usages 
belong to the word ; but it plainly signifies then, further, and 
ushers in new matter. Elra tow pev t?J? trap/cbs thjl&v waripas 
etxpfiev TratSeirra?, teal iverperrofieda' ov iroXkp pfiXKov vttoto- 
yrjaofieOa t& irarfii t&v irveupdrtovj kolL Zqaofiev ; The tense of 
etyofiev and iverpeiro/ieda indicates that the apostle is speaking 
of himself and his readers, now adults, and is referring to what 
occurred in their nonage. When children, we had fathers, 
chastisers of us; and under their hand we looked up with 
reverence to them. How submissive, then, should we be to 
the great God of heaven ! 

What are we to understand by the phrase, " fathers of our 
flesh V 9 It seems most naturally to refer to the descent of 
children from earthly parents. Some, indeed, consider it as 
not descriptive of origin at all, but simply of parental superin- 
tendence ; and in support of this view they adduce the chas- 
tisements referred to, which are administered mainly through 
the body. Both the terms, however, fathers and flesh, carry 
back the mind beyond superintendence to the bodily descent of 
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children from parents. The view of Wittich and Nemethus, 
that ancient fathers and lawgivers are meant, is quite inconsis- 
tent with the whole scope of the passage. 

The contrasted clause, t$> irarpl r&v TrvevfjuLrcov, which of 
course refers to God, is involved in much difficulty, and has 
given rise to greater difference of opinion. It seems, however, 
a sound principle, that the two members opposed to one another 
must be homogeneously interpreted. If the first could be 
understood as descriptive simply of fatherly superintendence, 
then the second might also exhibit God as ruling and controlling 
His rational creatures. But if the first really requires to be 
referred to the bodily descent of children from their parents, 
then it seems as if the second must also describe God as the 
Father of spirits, because He brings them into existence. An 
obvious objection to this view, however, at once suggests itself. 
God is as really the maker of our bodies as of our spirits. Our 
whole complex constitution derives its origin from Him. But 
the same objection applies with equal force to the other inter* 
pretation of the clause, for God is as really the governor of the 
physical world as of the spiritual. And with regard to the 
chastisements inflicted both by parents and by God, it holds 
equally true, that while they both mainly touch the body, they 
are both designed to influence and control the mind. It is not 
more easy, therefore, to maintain a distinction between the 
reference of the two phrases, on the supposition that they de- 
scribe simple superintendence, than on the supposition that they 
describe origination. In fact, a sharper distinction stands out 
to view in the one case than in the other. The bodily descent 
of children from their parents is a palpable fact, but it is not so 
clear that the soul or spirit is derived from them also. Formid- 
able difficulties stand in the way of any such supposition. And, 
in fact, Scripture seems to decide the question otherwise : "Then 
shall the dust return to the earth as it was, and the spirit shall 
return to God who gave it" (Eccles. xii. 7). The ground, there- 
fore, of the contrast exhibited in the apostle's words may be, 
that the soul comes directly from God, while the body is brought 
into existence by means of a subordinate agency. Accordingly 
this passage has often been employed as an argument against 
the Lutheran doctrine of traducianism, and in favour of the 
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creationism held by the Reformed Church, and also by the 
Church of Borne. It may be asked why the two contrasted 
phrases, if they are to be similarly interpreted, are so differently 
constructed. Why did not the apostle say, father of our flesh, 
father of our spirit f The probability is, that the words of the 
LXX. in Num. xvi. 22, xxvii. 16, were in his view : nhnn vpg 
1^3*737. This, however, affords no reason for taking a diffe- 
rent view of the apostle's words ; for the phrase in Numbers 
undoubtedly describes God as the origin of the spirits of all 
flesh. In the Septuagint the rendering is, 6eo? r&v irvevfiarmv 
/ecu Tratrqs aapteos, the translators having probably read tal for 
W>. It has been conceived they might understand the passage 
of angels and mankind. And it is quite possible that the 
apostle might mean to say, that all spirits, and consequently also 
human spirits, derived their being from God. This supposition 
does not in the slightest degree interfere with the cogency of 
his argument. 

From the reference to participation of God's holiness in the 
next verse, it has been inferred by Calovius, De Wette, Tholuck, 
and others, that irartfp r&v irvevpArmv may be understood to 
mean, author of spiritual life, qui regenerate qui castigat ; Theo- 
doret, eo9 r&v irveufjuiTiK&v yapiapArmv irrffqv. But the words 
are not at all adequate to express this idea : some qualifying 
term must have been added. Besides, were this their meaning, 
then the contrasted phrase would require to be interpreted, 
" fathers of our fleshly, depraved nature." But although this 
interpretation would be liable to less objection than the corre- 
sponding interpretation of the other phrase, still there is no 
ground for supposing that <rap/cb<; here expresses any other idea 
than bodily life ; and consequently there is less reason still for 
making irvevfidranv mean spiritual holy life. With regard to 
the argument grounded upon participation of God's holiness, it 
does not possess the slightest weight. It confounds the con- 
clusion with the premises. The apostle's argument is, that if 
our fleshly descent from earthly parents furnishes a reason for 
obeying them, much more should the consideration that our 
souls are directly from God constrain us to submit to His 
authority ; and an additional reason for such submission is, that 
it will assimilate us to the holy character of our Father in 
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heaven. Doubtless the derivation of holy life from God would 
have been an equally suitable idea to place in contrast with the 
derivation of natural life from parents ; and the conclusion with 
regard to submission drawn by the apostle, would have clearly 
followed from these premises with equal obviousness. But it is 
a sufficient reason for setting aside this view, that the bare term 
TrvevfULTwv is too general to be so restricted. Besides, there is 
no such restriction in the passage in Numbers from which the 
phrase seems borrowed. And further still, it is difficult on this 
view to conceive why the plural should be employed to express 
an abstract idea. If, indeed, the pronoun had been added, 
"our spirits," the spirits of Christians as distinguished from 
others, and consequently regenerated spirits, the case would 
have been different. 

The apostle describes earthly parents as iratSevrds, chastisers, 
and yet teaches that they are the proper objects of reverence. 
Yea, the very chastisements which they inflict are the means, 
when wisely and affectionately administered, of knitting the 
hearts of their children to them. Their effect is to fill the 
young mind with shame and sorrow for its faults, and to 
strengthen the resolution of acting differently in time to come. 
It is not the most indulgent parents who are most reverenced, or 
even most loved, by their children. There is indeed a savage 
mode of punishment, the mere ebullition of angry passion, 
which awakens no feelings but wrath and hatred; but the 
chastisement of a wise and affectionate parent, administered 
with weeping eye and trembling hand, and accompanied with 
remonstrances and warnings, all significant of the interest that 
is felt in the wellbeing of the child, inspires the heart with 
reverence and affection. 

The word used with respect to the submission due to God, is 
stronger than the corresponding word in the preceding clause, 
v7roTar/T}cr6fjL€0a. Our dependence upon the Most High is com- 
plete, and therefore we owe Him entire and unending submission. 

The concluding clause, teal Itfco/iev, manifestly describes 
the effect of the submission rendered to God. It therefore de- 
signates spiritual and happy life. As indicative of an end to 
be reached, it might have been expressed by means of ha with 
a subjunctive. Probably the form actually used might be sug- 
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gested by the corresponding clause In the preceding member — 
teal iverpeirofieBa. 

Ver. 10. This verse brings into view reasons for the much 
greater submission which, the apostle argued, should be rendered 
to God under His chastisements, than can at all be claimed 
for earthly parents. Divine and human chastisements are con- 
trasted with one another ; and the main difference is represented 
as lying in the views which prompt them. As in the preceding 
verse, so here also, it is the parents of the apostle and of his 
readers who are particularly instanced, and therefore the im- 
perfect is still used. When we were children, we had fathers 
who chastised us xarh to Sokovv afro*?, according to what 
seemed good to them. The idea here expressed is not that they 
proceeded arbitrarily and capriciously. .They might act ac- 
cording to the best of their judgment, and yet sometimes they 
would be influenced by wrong motives, and employ measures 
neither wisely adapted to the case, nor calculated to produce 
beneficial effects. But the chastisements of God are always 
administered with perfect wisdom. A present tense of the 
leading verb must be supplied after 6 Si. He chastises eirl rb 
ovfufxpov, for our advantage or profit. *Eirl here describes 
the object upon which the intention is fixed. No caprice or 
passion ever influences the divine mind ; but He always applies 
the rod to His children in wisdom and love, and aims at pro- 
moting their highest good. The kind of advantage to which 
<rvfuf>epov here refers, is more fully explained in the clause 
which follows : efc to fteraXafieiv t§? 0740x17™$ axnov — to the 
end we may partake of His holiness. Earthly parents, even 
when desiring the good of their children, are apt to look too 
much to the external and physical ingredients of wellbeing; 
but the end of all God's disciplinary measures is to affect the 
moral character. Participation, of the divine holiness just 
means the acquisition of a character like to God's. The idea is 
the same as that expressed by Peter, when he speaks of be- 
lievers being made partakers of the divine nature; and the 
same as that implied in the admonition, " Be ye holy, as I am 
holy ; be ye perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect.' 9 

The union of these two clauses, as explanatory of one 
another, shows that under the government of a holy being 
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there can be no real and lasting happiness which is not grounded 
upon moral character. Happiness without holiness is an im- 
possibility. There is no peace to the wicked. God's intention 
is to make us good like Himself, as the only and the infallible 
method of raising us to blessedness. And unless we fully realize 
the inseparable connection between moral character and durable 
wellbeing, we shall not submit in a right spirit to the chastise- 
ments of our Father in heaven. As a proper estimate of the 
value of bodily health reconciles us to the use of the most bitter 
medicines ; so, if we rightly prize spiritual health, we shall re- 
ceive without a murmur the most bitter cup which God in His 
providence may put into our hands. 

There seems to be another difference between human and 
divine chastisements, exhibited in the phrase irpos 6\fya$ rjfiipa^. 
The import and bearing of these words, however, have been 
very differently estimated. One view makes them define the 
period during which parental castigation continues, viz. the 
few days of childhood. This view is consistent enough with 
the usage of 717009, which, coupled with an accusative of time, 
often signifies for or during. But the great objection to it is, 
that one cannot readily see how such a statement at all con- 
duces to the object of the apostle, which is to demonstrate the 
inferiority of the chastisements of earthly parents, and to show 
that we have less reason for submitting to them than to those 
of God. They last but a very brief space of time. Surely 
such an idea runs quite counter to the apostle's object. One 
of the most powerful considerations to recommend submission 
to any trial, is that it will not last long. In fact, this very 
argument is applied to the chastisements of God Himself in 
chap. x. 37, " Yet a little time, and He that shall come will 
come, and will not tarry;" and 1 Pet. i. 6 appeals to the same 
consideration : " Though now for a season (if need be) ye are 
in heaviness." Now, with what consistency could the short 
duration of God's chastisements be exhibited as an advantage, 
and, on the other hand, the short duration of parental chastise- 
ments as a disadvantage? Mere shortness of duration, looked 
at simply in itself, is equally in both cases an argument for 
willing submission. Besides, according to the view now before 
us, the second member of the comparison would exhibit nothing 
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which either directly or by implication could be conceived as 
corresponding to this phrase in the first. And accordingly, some 
of those who take this view, as Wetstein, Kuinoel, Boehme, 
Bleek, argue that the same phrase must be repeated in the 
second member, and understood there to refer to the few days 
of human life, as in the first to the few days of childhood. But 
even conceding the propriety of supplying the phrase with a 
change in its reference, matters would obviously be made 
worse ; for, so far as simple shortness of duration is concerned, 
the argument for submitting patiently to the chastisements of 
parents would be stronger than the argument for submitting 
to the chastisements of God. 

It seems preferable, therefore, with Calvin, Estius, Schlicht- 
ing, Bengel, Paulas, Tholuck, and others, to understand the 
phrase under consideration as referring to the space of time 
for which parents aim by their chastisements at securing the 
wellbeingof their children: irpo? 0X1709 17/^pas — for a few days, 
viz. the days of human life. The primary use of irpb? with the 
accusative is to indicate direction towards ; and with a word of 
time it frequently points to a space coming, as in 1 Cor. vii. 5, 
etc ovfufxbvov 7T/W icaipov, by agreement in reference to a time. 
Against this view the same argument has been urged as against 
the former, that the second member exhibits no contrast to it. 
The question, therefore, comes to be, not whether in either case 
there be an expressed contrast, but in which of the two cases 
you can most readily conceive a contrast to be fairly implied. 
And here the advantage all lies with the second view. The 
only escape from the difficulty in the former case is found by 
repeating the same phrase, but in a sense which turns the scale 
the wrong way. In the latter case, however, you find refuge 
in the supposition suggested by Tholuck, that participation in 
the divine holiness may fairly be regarded as involving the idea 
of continuous life, agreeably to the words of Paul in Bom. vi. 
22, " Ye have your fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting 
life." Another objection is urged by Bleek, that the simple 
words, " a few days," would not be employed without some 
qualifying term to describe human life, unless mention were 
positively made of eternity in the contrasted member. There 
is some force in this ; and we can only get over this difficulty 
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by supposing that the apostle conceived participation of God's 
holiness to involve continuous life with sufficient clearness. 
The objection urged by many, that it is not true that parents 
look only to the temporal wellbeing of their children, is of no 
weight; for although parents should consult for the eternal 
interests of their children, and although pious parents really do 
this, yet the apostle is not speaking of Christian parents as such. 
The vast mass of parents have respect, in all the chastisements 
they employ, to the training of their children for the duties of 
life ; and in a general statement this might be affirmed, without 
specifying exceptional cases. 

According to the view now given, every clause of ver. 10 
powerfully supports the conclusion stated in ver. 9. Earthly 
parents chastise not always wisely; but God does so, with a 
single eye to our highest wellbeing. Earthly parents have in 
view the welfare of their children for the fleeting days of human 
life ; but God consults for our eternal blessedness in heaven, by 
making us like Himself. Much more, therefore, are we bourld 
by every consideration to bear patiently whatever He is pleased 
to lay upon us. 

The 11th verse concludes the subject of chastisement, with 
an acknowledgment of its painful character, and an exhibition 
of the mode of its beneficial operation : iraaa hk ircuZela 717209 
fih> to irapiov ov So/cel %apa$ elvai, aXXa XvTnjr varepov Be 
Kopirov elprjvueov 7/ofc &' avrfj? yeyv fivaa-fievo^ airoSlSaMri 
SuccuoavvT)?. Some understand these words to refer exclu- 
sively to the chastisements of God ; but as the apostle has been 
speaking of parental as well as divine correction, and as the 
words before us are quite general, there is no ground for doubt- 
ing that they should be viewed as a universal proposition. So 
Chrysostom, kcu f\ avffpanrun) koX t) irvevftaTitcq* Divine chas- 
tisement, however, being the leading subject, the expressions 
employed, particularly in the second member of the verse, are 
manifestly chosen with a special reference to it. No chastise- 
ment 717309 to 7rapov, for the present — that is, at the time of its 
infliction — appears to be matter of joy, but of grief. It is 
felt to be painful. The genitive of a word after elvai claims 
for it possession of what is spoken of — does not belong to joy, 
but to grief: see chap. x. 39. Yet the use of So/cei suggests the 
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idea, that if we really took an unprejudiced view of the subject, 
we should at the very time perceive that chastisement was not 
altogether devoid of the elements of joy. Accordingly, James, 
i. 2, scruples not to say, " My brethren, count it all joy when ye 
fall into divers temptations." It is difficult, however, to take this 
view of chastisement at the time. Our minds are so occupied 
with the painful features of it, that we are apt to abandon our- 
selves to sorrow ; and it is only afterwards, when the beneficial 
effects of our sufferings are developed, that we feel and acknow- 
ledge that we have been kindly dealt with — varepov Be. What 
is meant by tcaprtrov Suuuoovvrpl Not a few understand the 
phrase as meaning the fruit that proceeds from righteousness ; 
but against this view it is a conclusive argument that is ad- 
vanced by Boehme, that chastisement is what is represented as 
producing the fruit. How awkward a statement would it be, 
that chastisement yields the fruit produced by righteousness ! 
Undoubtedly, therefore, righteousness is itself the fruit spoken 
of, agreeably to the rule so well illustrated by Winer, that 
one noun in apposition with another is sometimes put in the 
genitive. What is the fruit yielded by chastisement? It is 
the fruit of righteousness. Chastisement humbles us, makes 
us feel how helpless we are, leads us to God that we may be 
sustained by Him ; and in this way is the means of improving 
our dispositions, fostering within us a spirit of watchful circum- 
spection, and urging us to the practice of all holy deeds. The 
righteousness here spoken of is the subjective righteousness of 
the believer himself, the moral and spiritual excellences which 
grace enables him to cultivate, — holy dispositions in the heart, 
and upright actions in the life. From the use of the word 
SiKoioavvr), an argument has been derived against the Pauline 
authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; but the argument is 
worthless: for although in Romans and Galatians ZiKauKrwq 
most frequently means justification, or rather the righteousness 
of Christ imputed to the believer, yet even in those epistles, 
and in Paul's other writings, the word often bears the same 
signification as here ; see Rom. vi. 16, 18, 2 Cor. ix. 9, 10. 
There is one righteousness which we obtain from Christ by 
faith — that is ours simply by imputation: it is the one and 
only ground of our acceptance with God, and it lies at the very 
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foundation of the Christian character. Bat there is another 
righteousness of a personal kind, which, although useless for 
our justification, is nevertheless indispensable as the moral cha- 
racter requisite for our service and enjoyment of God. This 
righteousness follows justification. It is the product of the 
Spirit's influence, and it is developed through the instrumen- 
tality of the means of grace, and in a very great degree through 
the instrumentality of chastisement. It is holiness in the heart 
and integrity in the life. Antinomianism scorns it as self- 
righteousness ; but it should rather scorn itself, as the foe of 
that holiness without which none shall see the Lord. 

The fruit produced by chastisement, viz. righteousness, is 
described as elprjvucov, peaceful, which seems to refer to the 
inward peace and satisfaction resulting from the cultivation of 
holy dispositions. In this view, the expression forms a fine 
contrast with the grief and sorrow occasioned by chastisement 
at the first. Tholuck conceives that the reference rather is to 
the conflict implied in yeyvfivaafievoi^ The fruit of battle is 
enjoyed in peace. And perhaps there is no reason why the 
peace attendant upon righteousness may not be viewed as placed 
iTcontrast, both with the first sorrow of chastisement, and with 
the subsequent struggle through which chastisement accom- 
plishes its destined work. But if only one of these is to be 
selected as the contrast that was in the apostle's view, the 
structure of the sentence, 717)09 fiev to irapov, tcrepov Se, seems 
decidedly to favour the idea that elprjvLKov is suggested by a 
retrospective rather than a prospective view. Not a few, among 
whom are Ernesti, Lehler, Bretschneider, understand this word 
as meaning wholesome, salutary, on the ground that Bw, to 
which it sometimes corresponds, has this signification ; but there 
is no evidence that elfyqvuebv itself ever acquired this meaning. 
It means peaceful, peaceable. 

A clause is added, to define the circumstances in which chas- 
tisement will produce the fruit described. It does not operate 
necessarily. It is beneficial only. Tok oY a\rrifc y€yvfLva<T- 
fievois. This is a word borrowed from conflicts of the arena 
and of war. It suggests the idea of combating with difficulties, 
and bearing trials with unflinching fortitude and courage. 
When troubles, befalling us in the course of God's providence, 

TOL. II. 8 
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are borne with trust and submission, then they benefit us, and 
they exert a most salutary influence upon our spiritual state. 
We may be said to be exercised by affliction, when we view it 
as proceeding from the hand of God, and as designed for our 
spiritual good ; and when, though using such means of allevia- 
tion as prudence and experience suggest, we cherish a spirit of 
submission to the will of Heaven, and are stimulated to prize the 
divine favour above all other good. 

Vers. 12, 13. The 12th and 13th verses are by some joined 
to the preceding paragraph, and by others are made the com- 
mencement of a new section. That they are suggested by what 
goes before, is obvious from vera. 2 and 3, and they would form 
quite a suitable and appropriate close; but then the new division 
that follows would have an exceedingly abrupt beginning in ver. 
14. It seems better, therefore, with Bleek, to view vers. 12 and 
13 as forming a transition to new admonitions, and as standing 
at the head of them. 

The terms here employed, rh<; irapeipiwu; x&pa$ seal rh 
irapcCkeKupiva yovara avopddxrare, closely resemble Isa. xxxv. 3 
and Sirach xxv. 23 ; but the differences are such as to show 
that the apostle is not quoting formally from either passage, 
though they might both be in his mind. Hands relaxed and 
hanging down, knees loosened and feeble, are striking descrip- 
tions of bodily weakness, and fittest emblems of spiritual 
irresolution and inactivity. It is strenuous effort the apostle is 
recommending to his readers. They were discouraged by the 
difficulties and trials to which they were exposed, and ready to 
faint ; but they must bestir themselves. Hands are the instru- 
ments of action, knees of motion ; and they must brace them- 
selves up for effort of every kind in the service of Christ. The 
metaphors are suggested by the view given in the first verse of 
the Christian life as a race. 'AvopOwcare signifies to place any- 
thing in its proper state, to restore, to rectify ; and it is well 
chosen with respect to the figurative aspect of the passage. 
'Itryvaars is the term employed in the Septuagint, and dvopdw- 
aare expresses substantially the same meaning, though the one 
rather describes the result sought, viz. strength, and the other 
the process of restoring the parts to their normal state. In 
Isaiah the admonition seems to refer to the efforts which one 
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believer is to make for the encouragement of another whom he 
sees halting ; but in the passage before lis, though this idea is 
not to be altogether excluded, yet it is the correction of the 
individual's own faults that is the main subject. Each was to 
put forth every possible effort, and strive so that he himself 
might run the Christian race with renewed alacrity and ardour ; 
and no doubt, also, each was also to aid his neighbour by advice, 
encouragement, and prayer. 

Ver. 13. Having mentioned hands and knees, the apostle is 
naturally led next to speak of feet, which are the symbol of pro- 
gress : teal Tpoyute opObx iroiqcare rok trwrXv ifuav. These 
words appear to be grounded upon Prov. iv. 26, 1J?1 /?V9 D^fi, 
rendered in our version, " ponder the path of thy feet." D^fi, 
however, is viewed by many as meaning to make straight or 
level. So the Septuagint, opdhs rpv)(ihs irotei aok iroaiv ; so 
Gesenius, Nork. Tpo^uh like /WW?, signifies the rut made by a 
wheel, and then a path or course in general. Two views are 
taken of the connection of rok nroaiv vfi&v with the rest of the 
sentence. Jaeger, Rosen. (Prov.), De Wette, Bleek, Tholuck, 
and others, suppose the meaning to be, " with your feet." Let 
them describe a straight course in going. Walk so that the 
footprints you leave behind may be all in a direct line. But 
this idea does not seem at all suitable to the passage in Proverbs. 
Besides, the feet in ordinary circumstances leave no track after 
them, unless you be walking among snow or on some soft road ; 
so that, in this view, the force of Tpo^ki, and also of /*??, i* 
quite lost. The common view which makes iroaXv the dativus 
commodi seems decidedly preferable : " make straight paths for 
your feet," " choose right courses in which to go." But accord- 
ing to either view of the particular construction of iroaiv, 
the general meaning of the entire clause remains unaffected. 
The thing enjoined manifestly is, that our plans of action 
should all be conformed to the standard of Christian truth 
and rectitude. Whatever be the special temptations to which 
we are exposed, we ought to resist them. Very probably, 
as is supposed by most interpreters, the apostle might have in 
his view those difficulties and dangers by which the Hebrews 
were tempted either to return to Judaism altogether, or at 
least to mix some of its principles with Christianity. A lead- 
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ing source of trial in apostolic times was exposure to Jewish 
persecutions. 

Vers. 13-17. The concluding clause of the 13th verse is 
attended with some difficulty. It points oat an end to be served 
by compliance with the apostle's admonition : wa pi) to goiX*? 
an-pairf}, laJdfi hk ftaXkov. It may be made a question here, 
whether yaiXbv denotes what is lame in the individual, or what 
is lame in the church, as some particular backsliding member 
of it The latter view seems entitled to the preference. It is 
persons the apostle is everywhere speaking of. Besides, the 
former view would exclude the idea, undoubtedly contained in 
the text, of the influence exerted by one person over another. 
It has also been questioned whether ytobJov refer to the same 
persons who are exhorted, or to others only who are considered 
as to be influenced by their example. The true view seems to be, 
that neither, on the one hand, are they to be sharply distinguished 
from one another ; nor, on the other, should it be supposed that 
the influence of each terminates only upon himself. It is a 
community that is addressed. Faults are charged upon the 
whole; but, doubtless, some were more culpable than others. 
All are admonished ; and the consideration here advanced is, 
that a general revival would be attended with the effect of 
healing whatever was lame. Those who were most active would 
not only benefit themselves, but stir up others. 

Two views have been taken of the meaning of e/cr/xwn}. 
The most common one, " be turned out of the way," deviate, 
has usage in its favour ; but it is objected to it that it makes 
no proper contrast with lady. The other rendering, " may not 
be dislocated," is of course free from this objection, the contrast 
being perfect ; but it is urged against it, that although, etymo- 
logically considered, i/crpairj} might have been used to mean dislo- 
cation, turned out of socket, yet not one example of such usage has 
yet been found. This fact ought to be decisive. If the common 
meaning would yield no proper sense at all, then necessity might 
warrant the adoption of an unprecedented one. But the ordinary 
signification yields a good sense ; and though it does not form 
a contrast with lady, it does so with the straight paths of the 
preceding clause. Besides, the idea of dislocation would more 
naturally accord with the supposition that x<a)J>v meant some-* 
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thing lame in the individual Christian, though it might also 
with some straining be applied to a defective Christian in 
danger of being severed from the church. The evil, then, to 
be prevented, against which the lame are to be guarded, is 
wandering from the straight course. They might be tempted 
to turn aside for ease, if impediments and difficulties lay in the 
way. The good to be sought is their cure. Let their lameness 
be healed, and then they will prosecute the Christian course 
along with other believers. And how are they to be healed f 
This effect is described as a consequence that will follow from 
the general revival of the church. The straightening of the 
way, and the removal of obstacles and impediments from it, will 
facilitate advancement, and exercise will strengthen the parts. 
' The good example set by those who pursue a straight course, 
will stir up others to thoughtfulness, lead them to seek strength 
from on high, and' thus prepare for their journey. 

Ver. 14. The beneficial influence which it is supposed, in 
the 13th verse, the upright conduct of Christians is fitted to 
exert upon those who are disposed to go astray, naturally leads 
to the admonition of the 14th verse, to cultivate peace as the 
means of increasing such influence : elprpn/v Suo/cere fierk irav- 
tow. Strife and contention would mar the influence which they 
might have upon one another ; but let peace and concord pre- 
vail, and their mutual admonitions and encouragements would 
be attended with the best effects. Ilcanwv is conceived by 
some to refer to the Jewish nation as a whole, on the ground 
that the evil, against which the preceding verse warns, is a ten- 
dency to Judaism. Resist this tendency, but do not hate the Jews 
themselves (Grotius). Live at peace with them, that you may 
disarm their hostility, and thus diminish your own temptations 
(Boehme). But to warrant such a reference, the terms would 
require to have been far more specific. Others conceive that 
iravnov refers to all men, and that similar reasons to those now 
mentioned lie at the basis of it. But although it is the duty of 
Christians to be peacefully disposed, yet the connection both 
with the preceding and following context seems to restrict 
iravrmv to the Christian brotherhood. These are the persons 
spoken of; and mutual watchfulness is enjoined upon them, 
that, while living at peace, they may take care that no blemish 
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or root of bitterness spring up among them. The persons indi- 
cated by ir&vnov are manifestly the same as those among whom 
care is to be taken to preserve the grace of God. A strong word 
is employed in inculcating the cultivation of peace : Sao/cere, 
pursue, earnestly follow. This sense, though corresponding to 
the meaning of *ITJ, is not a Hebraism, for the same usage 
occurs in the best Greek writers. Coupled with elprjvrjv, the 
apostle mentions arjuujp&v. The connection of thought is ob- 
vious. The pursuit of peace might, by leading to unwarrant- 
able compliances with the evil dispositions and practices of 
others, endanger purity. This would be ruinous. We must 
not so prize peace as to sacrifice righteousness : we must cul- 
tivate both. Chrysostom, Theodoret, OEcumenius, and others, 
understand fyiaapAv here as referring particularly to chastity ; 
but though the word is applied to this virtue in 1 Thess. iv. 3, 
yet there is nothing here to indicate any such restriction. It 
is holiness in general that is meant, holiness of heart and life, 
just what is indicated in ver. 10 by becoming partakers of the 
holiness of God. This assimilation to the divine character is the 
fruit of union to Christ, and of the regenerating and sanctify- 
ing power of the Holy Ghost ; but it requires to be prosecuted 
with effort on our part. We must shun evil thoughts and actions, 
and give all diligence to make our calling and election sure. 

Ov ycoph o&SeU Ifyercu rov Kvpiov. Holiness is indispens- 
able, not as the meritorious ground of admission to the divine 
presence, but as a necessary qualification. It admits of question 
whether, with the Vulgate, Calvin, Kuinoel, Tholuck, and others, 
we should refer rov Kvpiov to God; or, with the Peschito, 
Schlichting, Ernesti, Boehme, Bleek, to Christ. f O Kvpio? is 
found applied to both, as in Heb. viii. 2 and ii. 3 ; and so also 
is the verb fan-opac, as in Matt. v. 8, Heb. ix. 28. If the former 
view be followed, then the clause would be parallel to Matt, 
v. 8, " Blessed are the pure in heart ;" and it would point to that 
enjoyment of the Divine Being which is to constitute the blessed- 
ness of those who are made like Him. If the latter view be 
preferred, then the words would be parallel to Heb. iz. 28, and 
would describe the actual vision of Christ by His people when 
He comes in His kingdom. Perhaps the circumstance that 
the apostle has so shortly before been speaking of Christ's being 
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seen by those who are waiting for His appearance, should turn 
the scale in favour of this reference. Christians were looking 
for the appearance of their Lord : let them remember that 
holiness was an indispensable qualification for being admitted 
to His presence. 

Ver. 15. This verse is participially connected with the pre- 
ceding ; and consequently it is addressed to the same persons, 
that is, to the whole body of the church, and not to the rulers 
simply, as Bcehme supposes. The substance of it shows that, 
as in the pursuit of peace, so also in that of holiness, they were 
to have respect to others as well as themselves. Follow holi- 
ness, €7TUTKO7r0VVT€^ jltf Tt? VOT€p&V aiTO T»fc J£a/MT09 TOV &€OV 9 

taking care lest any one fail. *Eirtaic<ncovvT€s expresses the 
idea of watchful care. It is used in 1 Pet. v. 2 to describe 
the duties of the office-bearers with respect to the members of 
the church. Here it indicates the care which all the members 
should take of themselves, and also in a spirit of brotherly love 
of one another. While circumspect in their own conduct, and 
watchful over their own thoughts, they were also to strive, by 
mutual instruction, and encouragement, and warning, te check 
the growth of evil in the general body (chap. x. 24). 

'Eiruncoirovpres has three members dependent upon it. Mrj ti$ 
varep&v — lest any one fail. 'Ten-epic* is usually followed, even 
in the New Testament, by a simple genitive, according to the 
common Greek usage. Here atrb is inserted, as sometimes in 
the Septuagint (Eccles. vi. 2) ; and it is supposed by Boehme 
and Bleek, that the construction here might be occasioned by the 
phrase igixXivev airo Kvplov in Deut. xxix. 18, which the fol- 
lowing clause shows was certainly under the apostle's eye at this 
time. " Failing of the grace of God" means coming short of 
it. The individual here supposed has a profession of religion, 
but he does not exercise faith in Christ, so as to be justified and 
accepted ; nor does he employ the means of spiritual improve- 
ment, so as to make progress in holiness. He continues a mere 
nominal Christian, really dead, though having a name to live. 
It is not apostasy specifically of which the apostle is here speak- 
ing. 'Tarrepito does not signify, to throw away what has once 
been possessed, but to be too late, to fail of reaching an object 
of pursuit. Doubtless, however, the state of mind here de- 
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scribed is what usually leads to apostasy. It is mere nominal 
Christians who are ever the parties most ready to take alarm, 
and to flee at the first appearance of danger. If we would 
ensure our stedfastness, we must exercise genuine faith, and 
diligently employ all the means of spiritual culture, that we may 
become holy. We must seek really to possess the grace of God, 
both for acceptance and for sanctification. 

Mr) r<? pOCp. vriKpia? cuhd <f>vov<ra evo^Xi}— lest any root of 
bitterness, springing up, cause troubles. In Deut. xxix. 17, 
very similar words are used to describe a person who turns away 
from the Lord to follow idols of wood and 6tone, of silver and 
gold. Here, therefore, the expression must at least mean, one 
disposed to forsake the God of the gospel— one who belongs to 
the church, but has not really attained to the grace of God, and 
is therefore ready to take the lead in mischief. The words of 
the apostle suggest the idea, that the evils against which he is 
warning the Hebrews take their rise imperceptibly, like a root 
under ground, and proceeding from small beginnings, mount up 
to gigantic proportions of evil. The root of bitterness germi- 
nates in secret ; it then springs up into view, and spreads its 
baneful influence far and wide. It troubles the church, by 
grieving the hearts of the pious, by originating contentions and 
disputes, and by shaking the unstable. It is not false doctrine 
that is the root here spoken of, nor immoral practice, but a 
person, it may be, holding false doctrine, or setting an example 
of sin. Tholuck conceives that the present participle <\>vovaa, 
with the present subjunctive ci/o^Xi}, indicate that symptoms of 
the evil described were already beginning to appear. 

As the former clause has no finite verb, it is suggested by 
De Wette and Bleek, that instead of supplying the subjunctive 
77, it may be better to connect both clauses with ivoj^Ky — lest 
any one failing, lest any root springing up, trouble you. And 
if there were only two clauses, this might be the best way of 
arranging them ; but there are three, and they are all differently 
constructed, and the verb of existence must be supplied after 
piprjXo?. Perhaps, therefore, it is better to view all the three 
as independent of one another, and as similarly dependent upon 
brur/cowovvTes. They are all introduced with the thrice repeated 
phrase fitf t*9. 
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The idea expressed by ivoxkj) is more fully brought out in 
an epexegetic clause, teal BtA ravrr^ fuavO&ci woXKoL The 
danger of the disturbances excited by wicked men in the church 
is, that their evil example is likely to spread contamination all 
around. Weeds sow themselves ; they grow readily. So there 
are in the soil of humanity many circumstances favourable to the 
growth of evil. In the present condition of the Hebrews, it was 
to be feared, that if one or two individuals pursued a divisive 
course, they might draw many along with them. It was of con- 
sequence, therefore, to check the evil at once. In all ages, 
persons deviating from the path of truth and duty, have readily 
found followers. 

With regard to ivoj(ky 9 a conjectural emendation has been 
proposed by Estius, which has met with favour from many. 
The reading in the Septuagint is hr %o\f} — in poison, or venom ; 
and this, it is said, was probably the reading here at first. The 
arguments in its favour are, the original reading in the Septua- 
gint ; the fact that it makes as good sense, and the same sense 
here as in the Septuagint ; and thirdly, the consideration, that 
if the clause be thus deprived of its verb, it is only put on a 
level with the other two clauses, — all the three now requiring the 
supplement of the verb of existence, and all the three being 
similarly dependent upon hruric<nrovvTe$. These are certainly 
a singular concurrence of arguments, all favourable to a read- 
ing, yet wholly destitute of manuscript authority. The prin- 
ciple, however, must be held fast, that conjecture is not to be 
allowed to displace readings accredited by overwhelming positive 
evidence. 

The 16th verse brings into view a third member dependent 
upon hruTKOTrovvre*; : /aiJ ti$ tropvwi fi /S^/S^Xo? w 'Haav, jc.t.X. 
It has been made a question, whether iropvty; is here used in its 
proper acceptation, or designates a person who forsakes the 
service of Christ. The latter view is taken by Storr, Boehme, 
Kuinoel, Klee, Tholuck, Ebrard, and is defended on the 
ground that the context is speaking of a tendency to apostasy. 
But* the literal meaning of iropvos is quite suitable here. The 
leading admonition of the whole sentence is, to cultivate holi- 
ness, without which none shall see the Lord; and the three 
members participially connected with this admonition exhibit 
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cautions against certain things inconsistent with it. And among 
these, with the utmost propriety, whoredom finds a place, as 
altogether opposed to the sanctity of the gospel system. To 
give a figurative meaning to iropwos, very nearly identifies this 
clause with the foregoing one, and thus restricts the range of 
evils which the apostle exhibits as endangering the attainment 
of holiness. 

With iropvos, in its literal sense, is very naturally connected 
fiifirjkos. This word means common, profane, and here desig- 
nates a person who cares only for the things of sense and time. 
An example is adduced by the apostle : <&? 'Herat). Does this 
example tefer both to iropvos and fiifJrikos, or to fStfSrfk&i only ? 
Very many extend the reference to both terms, and they under- 
stand Esau to be described as a fornicator, because he married 
several wives. But though doubtless polygamy was always 
inconsistent with the divine law, yet there is no proof that it 
was considered, in the patriarchal ages, equivalent to iropveia. 
Besides, in this view, the apostle might as well have cited the 
names of Abraham and Jacob. Reference has indeed been 
made to rabbinical traditions, which speak of Esau as having 
committed adultery ; but no mention is made of this in Scrip- 
ture, and therefore it is improbable that this was in the view of 
the apostle. Without a doubt, the name of Esau is mentioned 
simply as an illustration of fiifirfKo^. And this view is con- 
firmed by the description which follows, which has no bearing 
upon iropvos, but looks only to fiifirjXo? : &? avrl fipaxrew; puis 
airiSoro tA irparnyroKia avrov — who for one meal sold his birth- 
right. 'Ami here indicates price, and is used in the same manner 
as in ver. 2. Th trparroroKia is a Hellenistic term, equivalent 
to the classic words 1} irpnafHela and to irpecfieiov. The act here 
described was that of a profane and worldly person, who cared 
little for spiritual and heavenly privileges. The birthright, in 
the case before us, implied not merely a title to temporal pos- 
sessions, but to the blessings of the promise given to Abraham, 
which was the distinguishing glory of the theocracy. If Esau 
had had any proper appreciation of the spiritual advantages and 
privileges of the covenant made with Abraham and his chosen 
seed, he would have died of hunger rather than sacrifice them. 
The readiness with which he relinquished them, and the slighting 
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manner in which he spoke of them, shows that he was a man of 
earthly and sensual dispositions. 

Ver. 17. Having thus warned the Hebrews against certain 
things which would interfere with their cultivation of holiness, 
and having adduced Esau's disregard of his birthright as an 
illustration of one of these, the apostle brings his subsequent 
conduct into view, in order to show that wrong steps may often 
be attended with irrevocable consequences. He presupposes 
their knowledge of the Old Testament history : lore ydp — 
for ye know; ort zeal fiereireira — that even afterwards; teal 
intimates a connection between the original disregard of the 
birthright and the subsequent rejection; 0i\cov K\r}povofirj<rcu 
ri)v evXoylav — wishing to inherit the blessing. When the 
exigency was past which had led him to sell his birthright, he 
regretted that he had parted with it, and he became desirous of 
recovering it ; but it was now beyond his reach — aireSotci/JuiaOr), 
He was rejected. So precious a blessing should have been held 
fast, at the hazard of his life. The contemptuous manner, how- 
ever, in which he spoke of it — " What good will this birthright 
do me?" — shows that he had no proper appreciation of its value, 
and warrants the belief that even now, when he desired its re- 
covery, it was not for its intrinsic spiritual dignity, but for its 
worldly advantages and honours. But even if he had come 
now to take a right view of it, this would not' have secured its 
restoration to him ; for only one of the brothers could have it, 
and Jacob had actually obtained possession of it. By whom 
was Esau rejected T Some say by his father ; and this is so far 
true. Isaac felt that he could not revoke the words which had 
gone forth from his lips. The reason of this, however, was 
that he had spoken as a prophet of the Lord, and declared to 
Jacob the divine will. To him, therefore, no option was left. 
Isaac's refusal to restore the blessing to Esau was grounded 
upon God's will, and was merely the expression of it. In 
reality, therefore, Esau was rejected by God. Yet this rejec- 
tion was not reprobation. There is, indeed, every reason to 
believe that Esau continued in sin, and died impenitent; but 
still what is here meant, is simply his continued exclusion from 
the privilege of being the lineal representative of Abraham and 
Isaac, and the appointed head of the chosen race. 
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What follows is attended with very great difficulty : /xero- 
voicvs yap rinrov ofy evpev. Here we have the reason for what 
is affirmed in airehoKL^uxadr}. Yet the force of these words 
has been very differently estimated. Many understand the 
repentance spoken of to be that of Esau himself. He found 
no place or opportunity for his own repentance. But there are 
weighty reasons for rejecting this interpretation. (1.) Were 
this the right view of the words, then it would be implied, that 
if Esau had truly repented, what is expressed by aireioKLfLcurdr) 
would have been reversed ; but there is no ground whatever for 
believing this. His repentauce would have secured his own 
individual salvation, but it would not have displaced Jacob 
from the right so solemnly confirmed to him. Esau had parted 
with his birthright for a paltry price, and no repentance of his, 
however sincere, could set aside this transaction. Tap, therefore, 
would state as a reason what was no reason at all. (2.) The 
Hebrews are represented by the apostle as knowing the facts of 
the case, and therefore the statements here made must all be 
such as are borne out by the narrative in Genesis. But there is 
nothing affirmed in regard to any obstacle in the way of Esau's 
personal repentance. The changes represented as unattainable 
all lie beyond the sphere of Esau's mind. It is Isaac that 
cannot change, and God that will not change, what has been 
solemnly declared. (3.) The reference of fieravolw; to Esau 
himself places the whole clause in flat contradiction to the one 
that follows: tcahrep fiera hcucpwov i/c£yrri<ra<; a\nr\v. That avrrjv 
refers to peravow;, admits of no reasonable doubt. But if 
Esau had really sought his own repentance with tears, what 
else but repentance would this have been T True, we are 
reminded that chap. vi. speaks of persons who cannot be re- 
newed to repentance ; but they are men so hardened, that all 
efforts to touch their consciences fail. Could they once be 
brought to shed tears over their sins as such, they would be 
shown not to be the kind of persons whose deplorable condition 
is described in that chapter. The idea of being excluded from 
repentance, although one seeks it with tears, is quite alien to 
the gospel. This difficulty is insuperable ; and it has led those 
who contend for the reference of perapotas to Esau, to view aMjv 
as looking back to cvXoylav. He could not obtain repentance 
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though he sought the blessing of the birthright with tears. 
The objections to this exposition are palpable. The seeking of 
the simple birthright with tears had no special tendency to help 
on repentance, but rather the reverse; and we should have 
expected the apostle to say, He obtained not repentance, because 
it was the birthright, and not repentance, he sought. But the 
use of Kahrep is wholly opposed to this view. Again, the refer- 
ence of avTrjv to eiXoyuw quite dislocates the whole verse. 
EvXoylav is too remote. An important statement intervenes, — 
aire&oKifidadtf ; and Kaiirep necessarily requires that the con- 
cluding clause be viewed as dependent upon the one immediately 
preceding. 

For all these reasons, fieravolas must be viewed as referring 
not to Esau himself, but to that change of mind which he en- 
deavoured to produce in his father. True, the word generally 
bears the specific sense of repentance on account of sin ; but it 
also bears the more general meaning of a change of purpose, 
which must be its signification here. To this view the objection 
is made, that Isaac's name is not mentioned by the apostle. 
But the verb airehoiciiicurOr) manifestly suggests the idea of some 
one whose act the rejection spoken of is ; and as the apostle is 
proceeding upon the declared principle that the facts of the 
case are familiar to his readers, the want of a name makes no 
difficulty. The fact was known to all, that it was his father's 
mind that Esau strove, and strove with tears, to change. Yet 
although Isaac was personally disposed to favour his first-born, 
he felt that the decision already given was from God, and 
could not be reversed. The rejection was God's act, and Isaac 
was merely the channel of its communication. And this might 
be the reason why the apostle does not mention his name either 
after aTreSoKipdaffri or fteravolaf; and there was a propriety, 
too, in not mentioning the name of God, because it was to Isaac 
Esau made his application. 

And now the question presents itself, What bearing the 
verse, according to the exposition we have given of it, has 
upon the apostle's immediate object. He is exhorting the 
Hebrews to cultivate holiness, to shun everything inconsistent 
therewith, and, in particular, to beware of such profanity as 
Esau manifested. And surely the evils which Esau brought 
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upon himself by his indifference and worldliness, were well 
fitted to enforce the admonition to the diligent prosecution of 
holiness. 

This verse has always been considered one of great dogmatic 
interest The fathers, in general, adopted the exposition of it 
which we have seen reason to reject; and the Novatians 
appealed to it in support of the severe views which they enter- 
tained with regard to lapsed persons. But according to the in- 
terpretation now adopted by most expositors, there is no ground 
for the idea that repentance really sought with tears is in any 
case unattainable. Tholuck, however, suggests that if a diffi- 
culty on the one hand be thus got rid of, perhaps another of equal 
magnitude starts up on the other in its room. May not Esau's 
birthright be viewed as a type of the birthright of believers in 
general ? And if he, when once shut out from his privilege, 
never could be restored, will it not follow that individuals 
may still be so debarred from the privileges of the gospel, that 
however they desire them, they will strive for them in vain ? 
Tholuck's solution of this difficulty is unsatisfactory. He says 
simply, we are not warranted to extend the example further 
than the apostle's design. But the true answer is, that the 
example does not admit of being extended to the length sup- 
posed. The birthright competed for by Esau and Jacob was 
not a type of the birthright of believers in general. It was the 
privilege of being at the head of the chosen race, and it could 
only be enjoyed by one of them. It was not participation of 
privileges common to all saints, but it was the exclusive pos- 
session of an exalted dignity. Having once lost this dignity, 
Esau could never recover it; yet it does not follow that his 
genuine repentance would not have secured for him pardon 
and acceptance with God. The analogous case to Esau's would 
be, not that of a common Christian cast out of the church, 
and kept out despite all his tears of penitence, but that of an 
office-bearer displaced from a position of influence, to which 
there might be the strongest reasons for never restoring him, 
although his repentance might be unquestionable, and his title 
to all die ordinary privileges of the church beyond dispute. 

Yer. 18. The remainder of the chapter embodies a new 
admonition to perseverance, grounded upon the precious and ex- 
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alted privileges of the gospel. Vers. 18-24 exhibit the striking 
contrast that exists between the dispensation of Moses, whose 
stern features were well represented by the circumstances of 
terror connected with its establishment, and the religion of 
Christ, which overflows with benignity and love. Then vers. 
25-29 urge the Hebrews to earnestness in the service of God, 
on the ground that, by how much the gospel is superior in grace 
and blessing to the law, by so much must the guilt of neglect- 
ing it be the greater, and the punishment of such neglect the 
more severe. The first section (18-24) sets forth in a strain 
of lofty eloquence the privileges of Christians, which are de- 
scribed in two aspects : negatively, as very different from all that 
had been witnessed under the law ; and positively, as placing 
the believer in intimate relations with God and Christ, and 
the whole universe of holy beings. The negative part of the 
description brings into view the terrible and alarming circum- 
stances in which the law was given at Sinai, and reminds the 
followers of Christ that they, in receiving the new covenant, 
were placed in no such position of fear : ov y&p Trpoa-eKrjKvOare 
yfrr)Xa<l>G)fi€v<p Spei, *.t.\. Tctp does not look to the immediately 
preceding verse, where the case of Esau is exhibited, but to the 
whole preceding section, where holiness is enforced ; and it is 
designed to introduce additional reasons and motives in recom- 
mendation of a holy and religious life. npoaekqkudaTe is 
rather a favourite word in the Epistle to the Hebrews ; it occurs 
at the commencement of both members of the finely balanced 
paragraph before us. It is not a single approach to God in 
some act of worship which it describes, but it is dedication to 
His service in the way which He Himself pleased to appoint. 
So in chap. x. 1, those who worshipped Jehovah according to 
the forms of the law are designated Trpocepxp/jLevov*;, the comers 
thereunto. "Opei of course means Mount Sinai, around which 
the children of Israel gathered at the giving of the law. This 
word affords an example of a reading undoubtedly genuine, and 
yet supported by an exceedingly small amount of external 
authority. It was unknown to Chrysostom and Theophylact. 
It is wanting in A, C. It is not expressed in the Peschito, 
Coptic, and Ethiopic versions. It has therefore been ex- 
punged by Lachmann, as deficient in that kind of evidence 
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to which his principles assign a decisive influence. Yet it 
is indispensable as a contrast to Xpei in ver. 22 ; and with- 
out it, ■f^Xc^xu/iei'o) would have no word which it could qua- 
lify. How it should have disappeared from so many ancient 
documents, is inexplicable. Ebrard fancies that, though un- 
doubtedly it was in the mind of the apostle as part of the sen- 
tence, yet somehow or other he neglected to write it, and thus 
left a blemish on his own autograph ; but this is a hypothesis 
in which few will bo disposed to concur. The mountain is 
characterized as ■tyrj\aj>a>p.ev<p, touched, felt. If the participial 
force of this word be retained, then the question arises, Touched 
bv what? To this an answer is, touched by God or by fire. 
But to this the obvious objection presents itself, that ^njXodxuu 
does not mean to touch, so as to make any impression, but 
simply to feel. It is therefore generally agreed, that here the 
word must have the force simply of a verbal adjective— -the 
mount that might be touched, or was tangible. This use of 
participles, though not uncommon in Hebrew, is exceedingly 
rare in Greek, and some altogether deny its existence. Yet 
some examples of it have been produced by Tholuck; and the 
clause before us does not seem explicable on any other principle. 
The object of the apostle manifestly is to designate the moun- 
tain as a physical one, that could be felt and tonched. If, 
however, it be considered indispensable to retain the participial 
force of TJryXatfHOfUvrp, then the reference must be, not to God 
or to fire, but to the persons addressed : Ye have not come to a 
mountain touched and felt by you ; your mountain is of a 
different character. 

Kal /ce>cavfi.ev(p irvpL This is made a separate clause by 
Calvin, Bengel, Knapp i " and to barning or kindled fire." Others 
connect the words with the preceding clause: "the mountain that 
might be felt, and that burned with fire." Either rendering is 
quite suitable to the arrangement of the words, and the tense 
of the participle is no greater objection in the one case than the 
other. The tense expresses the idea of having been set fire to, 
and now burning. Still, though examples are not wanting of 
■rvp being the subject of xaiew, it seems more natural to make 
6pm the subject that agrees with Kexavfthtp. And there is one 
consideration which quite turns the scale in favour of this view ; 
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and that is the passage in Deuteronomy (iv. 11, v. 23, he. 15) 
where the scene referred to is described : the mountain is re- 
peatedly described as burning with fire : to 8po<; itcalero trvpL 
That being a prominent idea in Deuteronomy, is certainly con- 
cluded to be the one the apostle here designed to express. 

Kal yv6<fxp, teal <r#OT$>, teal OvekXg — and to blackness, and 
darkness, and tempest. These expressions are also to be found 
in the description of the scene in Deuteronomy, and they ex- 
hibit a striking picture of the terrific grandeur of the circum- 
stances amid which the law was given. Clouds were round 
about the invisible Jehovah, and the elements were thrown into 
wild commotion. A trumpet also sounded to proclaim the pre- 
sence of the great God of heaven, and its notes waxed louder 
and louder. And finally there was heard the voice of words. 
These words proceeded out of the thick darkness and the fire 
that enveloped the mountain. They were the voice of God 
Himself. The Lord spake to you, says Moses, out of the midst 
of the fire; and the voice of words ye heard. What words 
were these T Undoubtedly the ten commandments. Ebrard, 
indeed, affirms that these were not spoken till after the people 
manifested fear of the divine voice ; and that the words which 
inspired them with terror were the command, If so much as a 
beast touch the mountain, it shall be stoned or thrust through 
with a dart. The narrative, in Exodus, however (chap. xx. 
17-23), distinctly states that the ten commandments were first 
spoken by God, and that then the people expressed the desire 
that nothing more might be addressed to them in so terrible a 
manner. 

*Hs oi atcovaavTes irapyTqaavTO fiij irpo<rr€0rjvat avrols 
\6yov. *HV refers to (fxovy, and is governed by ascovcavres — 
which they hearing. IlapcuTioficu, in the common Greek, fre- 
quently signifies to beg, to entreat ; and this meaning would 
suit the passage before us quite well. The word, however, has 
another sense, viz. to deprecate, to beg off from, to refuse, 
which is most common in the New Testament, as in Acts xxv. 
11, ov irapavrovfuu to airoBavelv — I refuse not to die. This 
also is the meaning in ver. 25, which is obviously grounded 
upon the verse before us, and therefore it is best to bring this 
signification into play here. Nor does the negative that follows 
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furnish any objection, for a negative is frequently inserted after 
verbs of denying. What the people declined was irpofrreBfjvtu 
avroU Xoyov. Wetstein, Boehme, Schulz, understand this ex- 
pression to mean that a word should be addressed to them, the 
verb being so used in Diodorus, Halic. vi. 88, viii. 9, x. 30 ; but 
the passage in Deut. v. 25 places it beyond all doubt that the 
meaning is, that a word should be added to them. We shall 
die, say they, ikv irpoa-Owfieda, if we add to hear — a well-known 
Hebraism — if we continue to hear, the voice of God. Ilpoa- 
redrjvai refers to additional speaking on the part of God. The 
English version renders Xoyov definitely — that the word should 
not be spoken to them any more ; and thus seems to make the 
people decline all acquaintance with God's commands. This, 
however, is not the sense. Aoyov does not mean the word in 
all its compass; but it means any additional communication 
from God, which, though ready to hear, they preferred to be 
spoken to them through the instrumentality of Moses. " Persona 
enim Mosis," says Calvin, " interposita horrorem nonnihil miti- 
gabat." 

Vers. 20, 21 are thrown in as a further explanation of the 
terror with which the people were agitated, while assembled at 
the base of Sinai: ovk efapov yhp rb BuurreXKofievop. $€pa> 
signifies to bear, and also to be able to bear ; and the words 
are therefore rightly rendered, " for they could not bear that 
which was commanded." What SunrreKko/JLevov refers to is 
exhibited in the following clause : te&v Orjptov Ovyy rov 6pov*s 
\i0of}o\r)0qaerai — and if a beast touch the mountain it shall be 
stoned. We are not, however, to imagine, as Ebrard does, that 
this prohibition was the voice of words, which made the people 
decline hearing any more directly from God. The fact is, that 
this prohibition was addressed to Moses before the thunder, and 
by him was imparted to the people (when he came down from 
the mountain : see Ex. xix. 12, 13) before the thunder and 
tempest and trumpet-sound. It was to prepare them for the 
great and terrible manifestation already described. The charge 
not to touch the mountain is very fully exhibited in Exodus, 
and it refers to the people as well as to every kind of cattle. 
Only that portion of it, however, which mentions irrational 
creatures is quoted by the apostle, as calculated most strikingly 
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to show the dread severity and awfulness of the scene. Every 
circumstance was calculated to fill the people with awe. The 
received text embodies the phrase, rj fio\l8i /caTaTogevdrjaeTcu. 
These words occur in the passage in Exodus ; but they are now 
very generally acknowledged not to be genuine in the epistle. 
There is hardly any evidence at all in their favour ; and it is 
not to be doubted that they have been inserted by some tran- 
scriber from the parallel passage in the Old Testament. 

Ver. 21. Another illustration is introduced of the terrific 
character of the scene : the great lawgiver himself, who had 
been brought into such intimate relationship with Jehovah, 
trembled : tcaC, ovtco <\>oftepbv fjv to (fxuH-atyfiepov, Moxrrjs ehreir 
"Etc<fx>/36<; eifu teal hnrpopo?. KaX carries its conjunctive force 
straight on to Mayoi}? elirev, and does not attach to ovtg> 
fofiepov. And Moses, so terrible was the spectacle, said, I 
exceedingly fear and quake. This concatenation was first 
proposed by Beza, and has been generally followed since, as 
preventing the necessity of supplying any conjunction before 
Mawrifc. Kaly however, is simply connective, and does not 
signify even, as Schulz, Knapp, and Boehrae suppose ; for if it 
served the purpose of thus enhancing the statement even Moses, 
there would be need of another teal to connect the illustrations 
of the two "verses. Yet doubtless the second illustration is 
viewed by the apostle as more striking than the first. It is not 
teaiy however, that serves to bring this idea into prominence, but 
the phrase ovtco fyofHepov, whose parenthetical position marks it 
as a conclusion bursting from the astonished lips of the writer. 
Qavratyfievov is equivalent to (jxttvojievov, and refers to the 
scene already described, as exhibited to the view of Moses and 
the children. This word sometimes carries with it the idea of 
the unreality of the appearance to which it is applied; and 
therefore Erasmus argues that here it means, not what appeared, 
but what seemed to appear, as if the apostle meant to charac- 
terize the whole as a mere illusion. This conclusion, however, 
would be valid only if the word never meant anything else, 
which is far from being the case. It is obvious that the apostle 
in the preceding verse exhibits the scene as one of undoubted 
reality, and therefore ^avrcXpyxuov must be understood as equi- 
valent to spectacle or sight. And what was it that Moses said? 
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"Ejc^ojSo? clfu teal hrrpofu^. Now there is a historical difficulty 
connected with these words. Nothing of the kind is mentioned, 
either in Exodus or Deuteronomy, as having been spoken by 
Moses at the time of the dark and dreadful tempest. Therefore 
Beza, Estius, Schlichting, Heinrichs, conceive that the apostle 
must have learned the fact here stated from tradition. Calovius 
is of opinion that it must have been revealed to him by imme- 
diate inspiration. The greater number of interpreters, however, 
conceive that he refers to what Moses said with respect to the 
golden calf, which is thus exhibited in the Septuagint in Deut. 
ix. 19: teal etajxi/Hos elfu. That idolatrous service followed 
close upon the dread spectacle of the burning mountain. In 
the case of Moses, in particular, it would all be felt to be one 
continuous scene, for during the whole brief interval he was 
upon the mount with God, receiving those commands which 
the people had preferred to hear from his lips. The impres- 
sions, therefore, produced upon his mind would suffer no 
abatement, as in the case of the people ; and therefore the alarm 
with which he was seized at the sight of the golden calf fabri- 
cated during his absence, might naturally enough be regarded 
by the apostle as resulting from all that he had witnessed since 
the commencement of the marvellous manifestations at Sinai. 
Indeed, the mountain continued burning with fire even when 
Moses was coming down from it (Deut. ix. 15). 

The scene which the apostle has now described is viewed 
by him as significant of the character of the old dispensation. 
The law was the ministration of death. Sinai, with its black- 
ness and darkness and tempest, furnished a symbolical repre- 
sentation of the terrible aspect with which the law regards those 
who infringe its precepts. Quite a similar view is given in 
Gal. iv. 24 of the old covenant, which is connected with Sinai, 
and described as gendering to bondage. This, however, was 
not the system under which the Hebrews were living. The 
law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ ; and they were the disciples of the merciful and bene- 
ficent Saviour. And therefore the apostle next proceeds to 
exhibit the precious privileges of the gospel. What now follows 
forms a complete contrast to the alarming scenes described in 
the preceding verses. The contrast, however, cannot be traced 
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in the particulars of each picture as compared with those of the 
other, but only in the general character of the two great wholes. 
They do not correspond to one another part by part ; but only 
sternness and severity pervade everything that enters into the 
one, while grace and glory are stamped upon every feature 
of the other. It has been observed, too, with regard to the 
particulars in the second great division, that they are hardly 
arranged in the order that might have been expected. How- 
ever, the views taken of the arrangement fall to be modified by 
the interpretation of the particular clauses. 

y A\kk irpo<re\,ijkv0aT€ Xuov Spei. Here the contrast with 
the preceding paragraph is more definite than in any one of the 
members that follow. The words stand opposed to yfrrjXcufxDfievtp 
Spei. Sinai was in the desert, and it was the scene of a most 
terrific spectacle. Sion lay within the promised land, and it 
was highly celebrated for its beauty. Upon it, too, was reared 
the temple, where God was pleased to dwell, and where the 
worship of all the assembled tribes was presented to Him. The 
contrast with TfaXcufxDfA&wp, however, shows that it is not the 
literal Sion that is here meant. What, then, is the idea of the 
apostle, when stripped of its figurative dress ? Now, here it is 
that the views taken of this whole passage begin to diverge 
from one another. Already in this epistle we have found the 
sanctuary that stood upon Sion treated as an emblem of the 
sanctuary above, of the true tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, 
and not man. Are we not then required, say some, in harmony 
with this view, to consider Mount Sion here as meaning the 
holy place above, where God's gracious presence is manifested, 
and where Christ performs the services indispensable to the 
spiritual wellbeing of His people f We are represented as 
having come to Mount Sion, because the heavenly temple is the 
culminating point of our whole religious system. We have 
boldness to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, and 
with such an High Priest we may draw near in full assurance 
of faith (chap. x. 20, 21). We stand in vital spiritual connec- 
tion with the greater and more perfect tabernacle not made 
with hands. 

KmX irokei Geov fwvrov, 'Iepovo-aXrjfA, irrrovpaviq*. If Sion 
means the holy place above, then the city of the living God, 
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the heavenly Jerusalem, mast be the residence of the blessed in 
heaven. The earthly Jerusalem was the city in whose centre 
Sion with its temple stood ; and therefore the city here spoken 
of must just be heaven, the city above, which hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God. Tholuck, Bleek, De Wette, 
understand Sion and Jerusalem as meaning just one and the 
same thing, viz. heaven, and they run the two phrases into one ; 
and Boehme and Kuinoel, contrary to all grammatical propriety, 
even make eirovpavitp qualify Sion as well as Jerusalem. No 
doubt the two ideas are very cognate: they are parts of one great 
leading idea ; but the difference between the earthly Jerusalem 
and Sion, as whole and part, as well as the apostle's declaration 
in preceding chapters, that not only was there a city, but also 
a sanctuary, seem to require that the ideas here should be dis- 
tinguished as we have exhibited them. The text, too, makes 
two members, and couples them together with teal. 

Estius and some others view both these members as refer- 
ring to the church upon earth; and the arguments in defence of 
this interpretation are by no means devoid of force. If Sinai, 
with its blackness and darkness and tempest, was a type of the 
old covenant, that served as the ministration of death, should 
not Sion be regarded as a type of the new covenant, of which 
Christ is the Mediator, and Jerusalem as a type of the Christian 
church, of which that covenant is the bond and centre f Those 
who apply both clauses to heaven, appeal to passages of the 
prophets where Sion is described as the dwelling-place of God, 
and the source from which salvation emanates (Ps. xlviii. 3, 1. 2, 
lxxviii. 68, ex. 2 ; Isa. ii. 2 ; Mic. iv. 1, 2). But these repre- 
sentations are really just as applicable to the Christian church 
on earth ; for believers are described as a spiritual temple in 
which God resides, and the church is the centre from which 
salvation goes forth to the nations of the world. Stier lays 
great stress upon the passage in Mic. iv. 1-7, as proving that 
Sion means heaven ; but there are many circumstances which 
rather seem to show that there it describes the church upon 
earth. When the mountain of the Lord's house is elevated 
above the hills, then the nations flow unto it ; and they are 
represented as encouraging one another to go up to Sion, that 
they may learn the ways of the Lord. The effect, too, of the 
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instructions which they receive there, is that they beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks. 
The whole passage seems to bear upon its face, that it de- 
scribes the effect of the gospel in civilising the nations of the 
world, and uniting them together in one bond of Christian 
brotherhood. Nor does the apostle's use of the word heavenly, 
in describing Jerusalem, prove that the city he refers to must 
be heaven itself ; for frequently, yea currently, in the Gospels, 
the new order of things introduced by Christ is designated the 
kingdom of God and the kingdom of heaven. * Besides, if it 
be heaven only, and not earth at all, that is meant throughout 
this passage, as Stier, De Wette, Bleek, and the great mass of 
recent interpreters maintain, then where is the contrast between 
the old dispensation and the newf Undeniably, it is the 
leading object of this epistle to show that under the gospel we 
have advantages and privileges which were not enjoyed under 
the law ; and the reference to Sinai in the contrasted member, 
so like the comparison in Galatians, seems to show that here 
also the superior position of Christians is the great subject. 
But if it be heaven only that is here meant, was it not just 
as true of Abraham as it is of us, that he looked for a 
city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is 
Godf Wherein, then, lies our advantage! Manifestly this 
passage is silent on the subject, unless there be some reference 
in \ it to the state of the church on earth. And, accord- 
ing to this view, does not the word TrpoceXrjXvOaTe more fully 
retain its force ? This consideration, however, is not decisive ; 
for the word must receive such a latitude of meaning as will 
render it applicable to Trvevfuwt, TereXeuBfUiwv, and other 
similar members. Still it might not unreasonably be expected, 
that the first things mentioned might be such as irpoaeKrjXvOare 
would fully and forcibly apply to. Perhaps it may be objected 
to the view now under notice, that it would deprive yfrrjXcufxDfiivq) 
of all special propriety : for, literally considered, the two moun- 
tains were equally susceptible of being felt ; and, figuratively 
explained, the old covenant was as remote from being an object 
of touch as the new. It seems, however, to be a sufficient reply 
to this objection, that the old covenant really had far more of 
externality in everything connected with it than the new. 
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Cramer and others try to combine both views, by making 
Sion mean the church militant on earth, and Jerusalem the 
church triumphant in heaven. But such an explanation is 
directly opposed to the relations subsisting between the literal 
Jerusalem and the literal Sion. Sion was the more elevated 
and sacred of the two, and it was the scene of God's more im- 
mediate presence; so that if they were to be made thus to point, 
the one to earth and the other to heaven, the very opposite dis- 
tribution would unquestionably be the right one. But the two 
are so connected, that if either of them be referred exclusively 
to earth or to heaven, the other must be similarly restricted. 
Now there are strong reasons against excluding the kingdom of 
Christ above, and there are strong reasons against excluding 
the kingdom of Christ on earth. Perhaps the phrases ought 
just to be understood as designating the kingdom of Christ as 
a whole, without any definition of its locality, and as there- 
fore comprehending both the church militant and the church 
triumphant. All saints living and dead constitute one great 
society, of which Christ is the head. Every man who believes 
becomes a member of this society, and enters into vital union 
with all its parts, whether near or distant, whether upon earth 
or in heaven, just as the inhabitants of the British Isles feel 
that they stand in a political connection not only with one 
another, but also with the people of Canada, and India, and 
Australia. And taking this extensive view, we see at once why 
so many different things are all grouped together, and all sus- 
pended upon the one word irpoaeKrfKvdare : Ye have come, 
actually come, to all these, and been brought into a spiritual and 
vital union with them. Believers in Christ are at the present 
moment in the enjoyment of far higher privileges than were 
possessed of old. They constitute a society on which the favour 
of Heaven smiles benignantly ; and of which Sion, which was 
beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, in whose 
palaces God was known for a refuge, furnishes an appropriate 
emblem. As Sinai, with its blackness and darkness and tem- 
pest, strikingly images the wrath denounced by a broken law, so 
the milder glories of Sion represent the peace and comfort and 
joy experienced by those who have embraced Christ. The 
wilderness in which Sinai stood, represents the desolate condi- 
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tion of those who trust to the law for salvation ; and so the 
metropolis of Judea represents the happy condition of those 
who are truly members of the Christian church. 

Kal fivptdaw ayyeXcov, iravrjyvpei kqX ix/eX/jala irpwroro/ctmr 
aTToyeypajip&vwv iv ovpavois* These words have been differently 
distributed. Some put a comma after pvptAaw, and then place 
either the whole or a part of what follows in apposition with it. 
If the whole be joined to it, then the myriads are described as 
consisting partly of the assembly of angels, and partly of the 
church. To this arrangement it may be objected that fivptaciv 
is too indefinite to stand alone. You naturally expect something 
to follow ; and when aryyikav presents itself, you at once con- 
join the two, — the more readily, too, as myriads of angels are 
frequently mentioned in Scripture. Besides, if iravrjyvpei and 
i/ttcXqaiq were coupled in the manner proposed, the conjunction 
joining them should have been re, feat, with the peculiar use of 
which the apostle was well acquainted. Angels and the church, 
therefore, must be viewed as two separate members. Still it 
remains a question whether irawjyvpei belongs to what goes 
before or to what follows. In defence of the former arrange- 
ment, it may be argued that Tramjyvpei and i/ctcX/jala are too 
nearly alike in meaning to be both joined to TrpayroTo/ccov. Be- 
sides, this member of the series would then begin without a 
conjunction, whereas all the other members begin with xaL 
Therefore teal itaeXrjala should be viewed as a new clause. In 
what way, then, is irawiyvpei, connected with fivpuiaiv ayyeXeov ? 
For a reason already stated, it is better to view it, not as 
governing aryyekuv, but as in apposition with fivptdaw : " and 
to myriads of angels, a glorious company." Thus the clause 
becomes quite similar in structure to the preceding one, where 
'Iepova-aXijfi hrovpavttp is in apposition with iroXei. And iravr^ 
yvpis, it must be remembered, does not simply mean a meeting, 
but a meeting convened on some festive occasion, — a great and 
glorious company, — such a company as the Psalmist and Daniel 
describe, when they speak of thousands and thousands of thou 
sands of angels following the Lord. Now, believers are brought 
into a real and vital connection with these glorious beings. De- 
spised upon earth, they enjoy the friendship and sympathy of the 
bright intelligences of heaven. The angels of God regard them, 
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as brethren, are commissioned to minister to them as heirs of 
salvation, and stand prepared, when their earthly career termi- 
nates, to conduct them to the mansions of felicity. Both angels 
and Christians are members of one great and glorious community, 
of which Christ is the Head. What a precious privilege this ! 

KaX itcKkrjalq irparroroic&v aTroyeypafifUvtov iv ovpavdk. 
This is one of the most difficult clauses in the whole passage. 
Those who understand Sion and the city of God to be descrip- 
tive of heaven exclusively, feel bound to restrict this phrase, 
like all the rest, to the inhabitants of the upper world. They 
are not agreed, however, as to what class of the celestials it points 
to. Michaelis, Nosselt, Storr, say it means the angels, as the 
first created and oldest of the heavenly host, therefore called 
first-born ; but they have been sufficiently brought into view in 
the preceding clause. Calvin, Bengel, Schmid, Stier, under- 
stand it of the Old Testament saints, as being the first of human 
beings who have entered into glory ; but if this be the meaning, 
and if there be no reference in any other clause to this world, 
it is difficult to see what evidence the passage furnishes of any 
special privilege connected with the new dispensation. De 
Wette refers the clause to Christians who had already fallen 
asleep in Christ, perhaps by martyrdom, and had therefore first 
entered into heaven ; while Mosheim and Schulz restrict it to 
Jewish converts, as being the parties of whom the church first 
consisted. But the principle upon which De Wette proceeds, 
that the persons referred to must necessarily be conceived as 
dead, admits of question ; and the restriction to Jews would 
have been more plausible if this had been an epistle addressed 
to Gentiles, to whom it might have been represented as a privi- 
lege to be engrafted upon the old stock. 

If the view we have taken of the import of Sion and the 
city of God be correct, then there is no necessity for referring 
all the clauses to the world above ; and there are strong reasons 
for believing that the clause under review really describes the 
body of Christ's followers upon earth. 'AwoyeypafifthHw fur- 
lushes a powerful argument in support of this view. It describes 
persons destined for heaven rather than already there. So our 
Lord (Luke x. 20) said to His disciples, " Rather rejoice that 
your names are written in heaven." So Dan. xii. 1 promises 
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deliverance from approaching troubles to all whose names are 
written in the book of life. It is the believers upon earth, there- 
fore, that are here meant. Some in f er, however, from Trpcrroroiccov, 
that it is not all believers, bat only eminent believers, such as 
the apostles, that are meant. But it is not usual for a particular 
class of Christians to be called i/c/cXtfala. This is a designation 
common to all. Is there any warrant, then, for giving to Trpwro- 
tokwv the same extensive reference! There seems to be authority 
for this in Jas. i. 18 : "Of His own will begat He us by the word 
of truth, that we should be a kind of first-fruits of His creatures." 
The spiritual birthright is common to all true believers. The 
clause before us, therefore, seems to describe the church upon 
earth viewed as destined for heaven. The first-born under the 
law were devoted to God ; and so believers may all be described 
by this designation as first-born, being dedicated to His service. 
What a privilege, then, was it to belong to such a society ! 

Kal Kpvrf) Oefi rrdvrav. The position of this clause has 
been regarded as a difficulty, and has been said to rest upon no 
clear principle. Some view it as thrown in to excite a salutary 
fear among the Hebrews of incurring the divine displeasure ; 
but the design of the whole paragraph is to exhibit the glorious 
privileges of the gospel system. If our exposition of the pre- 
ceding clause be correct, then this one occupies the best place 
that could be assigned to it, and must be viewed as expressing 
the idea that believers (whose names are written in heaven) are 
brought into friendly relations with the judge, and are thus 
sure of entering when they die among the spirits mentioned in 
the next member. Ify ocreXqXvdare, which stands in connection 
with all the members, does not express the idea of being sum- 
moned, which, coupled with tcpiT$, might infer danger, but 
rather of a privileged entrance ; and therefore it speaks only of 
safety, implying that the judge is made a friend. The words 
of this clause have been differently construed. Some make 
irdvTwv dependent upon /cpirf) y but the order shows that it is 
governed by Gefi ; and the meaning is, to the Judge, who is 
God of all, — an idea somewhat different, and expressing more 
security : You have been brought into friendly relations with a 
Judge who is omnipotent, who is over all, whom none can con* 
trol ; and therefore you are safe. 
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Kal irveufuuri hucalav TereXeuofjLawv. Here it is agreed 
that irveufuuruf means the spirits or souls of men in a separate 
state, and therefore the passage furnishes a clear proof that 
consciousness is not suspended by death. Aucaumr is descriptive 
of the righteous, who die in a state of reconciliation with God. 
Theophylact, Vulgate, and Luther understand TereXewphKav as 
meaning, made perfectly holy ; but it rather signifies, according 
to its usage in other parts of this epistle, elevated to the dignity 
destined for believers. The reference of the whole clause is 
differently estimated, according to the views taken of the other 
clauses. Those who understand the church of the first-born to 
be descriptive of Old Testament saints, restrict this to believers 
under the new covenant; while those who take the opposite view 
of that clause, generally apply this one to the righteous before the 
days of Christ. And so far as the words themselves are con- 
cerned, they seem equally susceptible of either application. In 
defence of applying them to the saints of the old dispensation, 
appeal is made to chap. xi. 40, where it is implied that the heroes 
celebrated as models of faith were all to be made perfect when 
Christ's work was accomplished. But that same passage also 
implies that, along with Old Testament saints, long departed 
believers who died under the gospel were immediately to become 
TereXei&fiipoi ; and therefore it seems to prove that both should 
be comprehended under the description. If, however, it be 
considered necessary, for the sake of preserving a distinction 
between the different members of the sentence, to select one or 
other of the two classes of departed believers, it must be the 
Old Testament saints that we fix upon, both because the eleventh 
chapter implies that they, as a body, are now rereXeunfievoi; 
and also because we have seen reason to apply iiackqaLa awoye- 
ypafipivw to the saints of the new covenant 

Kal Siadqierp via* fieairrf 'Iijaov. In chap. i. 8, viii. 13, 
ix. 15, and everywhere else, the covenant of the gospel is 
designated tctuvy 9 which describes it as new, having come in the 
room of another displaced to make way for it, Here the apostle 
selects a different epithet, pea?, which means simply " recent," 
" fresh," and which might have been applied to this covenant, 
though no other had ever preceded it. Strictly speaking, 
hiadrjKTi via means, not the new covenant as opposed to the 
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old one, but only a covenant newly made. Boehme, Kuinoel, 
De Wette, conceive that wa? is here used as equivalent to 
tfaM/779; but the probability is, that as everywhere else the 
apostle employs tcaivf}*;, he here designedly selects peas. And it 
might be his purpose to suggest to the Hebrews, seeing the 
whole passage relates to privileges, that it was a signal advan- 
tage which they enjoyed, in being among the first to obtain the 
benefits of a new divine institution. 

Kal alfuvn f>avTurfJLov y tcpelrrova Xakovim irapa top "AfSek. 
The covenant of the gospel, like the covenant of the law, was 
confirmed by the blood of sacrifice; and in the case of the 
former, it was the blood of the Mediator Himself that was shed. 
The blood of the ancient sacrifice of ratification was sprinkled 
upon the people and upon the altar ; and so the blood of Christ 
is represented as sprinkled upon the hearts and consciences of 
believers. ' It is only by virtue of the sprinkling of this blood 
that we obtain remission of sin and reconciliation to God. The 
blood of sprinkling is represented as speaking better things than 
Abel. Some authorities read to "AfJeky but top is supported by 
a decided preponderance of evidence. The meaning, however, 
is substantially the same. In Genesis, the blood is said to cry 
from the ground ; but in Heb. xi. 4, Abel himself is said still 
to speak, with allusion, doubtless, to Genesis. In the one case, 
the blood speaks ; in the other, Abel is conceived to speak by 
his blood. The superiority of the utterances of the blood of 
sprinkling is generally understood to lie in this, that it speaks 
of mercy, while Abel's blood spoke of vengeance. Christ's 
blood, shed by the violence of wicked men, might have spoken 
of vengeance ; but it was the token of the most wonderful 
manifestation of love that was ever made. Yea, it proffered 
mercy to the very individuals through whose wickedness it 
was shed. Hammond understands the comparison to lie be- 
tween the blood of the new covenant, and not Abel's own 
blood, but the blood of the sacrifices which he offered, called 
his, because he is the first person mentioned in Scripture as 
laying victims upon the altar to God. The sense thus 
brought out would be sound and good, and very suitable to 
the scope of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; but it lies too remote 
from the words of the apostle. The special mention of Abel's 
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own blood in Genesis makes it plain that to it the apostle is 
here referring. 

It may be asked, Why are the new covenant and the sprin- 
kling of blood placed at the very end of the long enumeration of 
important objects made by the apostle, when they are the very 
root and ground of all Christian privileges t Doubtless they 

mi gh« b^bee,, ,M « the *i-*T- *• PT« hJ. 
which all these were suspended ; but equally they might stand 
at the end, as the termination of a noble climax. And this posi- 
tion harmonizes better with the structure of the corresponding 
paragraph regarding Sinai and its terrors, which terminates with 
the expressions of alarm that fell from the lips of Moses. The 
conclusions of the two paragraphs thus form a striking contrast, 
the one speaking of terror, and the other of the merciful and 
benign spirit of the gospel. 

Vers. 25-29. The remaining verses of this chapter present 
an admonition grounded upon the contrast in the preceding 
section, between the Mosaic institutions and the Christian dis- 
pensation. This admonition bears the closest resemblance to 
the practical lessons already enforced at chap. ii. 2 and x. 27, 
the common principle of them all being, that much greater guilt 
attached to the neglect of the gospel than to the violation of 
the old covenant ; and that, consequently, if punishment was 
inflicted of old, much severer manifestations of wrath might be 
expected now. The commencement of this paragraph is some- 
what abrupt, there being no connecting or illative particle ; but 
it is only on that account the more forcible. BXfarere — beware. 
The warning breaks forth involuntarily, and its ground is too 
obvious to need formal statement. Mtj irapavnfariarde — that ye 
do not refuse. The word is suggested by irapyrfoavTo in the 
19th verse, and must bear a similar meaning. Refusal to listen 
to anything God may be pleased to address to us through any 
channel, is what is here forbidden. When God speaks, it is our 
part to hear and to obey. The refusal, however, mentioned in 
ver. 19 was a refusal through fear ; but the refusal here con- 
demned is such as might have its ground in unbelief or love of 
sin* 

Different views are taken of the reference of XaXoSvra, 
XprjfuiTitfavTa, and top ant ovpav&v. Is it God or Christ that is 
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indicated as speaking now ; and is it God or Moses that is 
referred to as having spoken of old? These questions are 
mutually dependent, and according as you decide the one, you 
must decide the other. If Moses was the person here described 
as speaking upon the earth in connection with the old covenant, 
then with no propriety could God be exhibited as the person 
speaking from heaven in connection with the new covenant ; for 
this would argue not merely superiority, but a total and absolute 
difference. On the other hand, if you conceive that it was God 
who spake upon the earth of old, then you are precluded from 
supposing that it is Christ who is represented as the speaker 
now ; for this also would imply a more radical difference between 
the two dispensations than the apostle at all has any view of show- 
ing. It would represent the one dispensation as God's and the 
other as Christ's, and thus introduce disunion among the persons 
of the blessed Trinity. The supposition that Moses was the 
speaker of old, necessitates the supposition that Christ is the 
speaker now ; both of them acting under commission, agreeably 
to the representation of the first verse of the epistle. And on 
the other hand, the supposition that it is God whom the apostle 
describes as having spoken of old, equally necessitates the sup- 
position that it is God whom he represents as still speaking to 
us from heaven, the prime source equally of both dispensations. 

Of these several questions very different views have been 
taken ; and, in fact, there are such strong arguments on both 
sides, that it is exceedingly difficult to form a decided opinion. 

In favour of the view that rov Xakovvra, and consequently 
also top am ovpav&v, refer to Christ, the connection of the 
verse with the 24th supplies an argument of considerable force. 
There Jesus is mentioned, and the word XaXovvri is applied to 
His blood. Naturally, therefore, in passing to the admonition 
grounded upon the preceding section, you think of Christ as rov 
XaKovvra, And this view is quite consistent with the whole 
nature of the gospel covenant, of which He is Mediator, every- 
thing being done by and through Him. He reveals God to the 
world, and He is constantly saying, "Come unto me." In 
favour of the same reference, it is an argument of no small 
weight, that it secures a complete and effective contrast between 
the closing members of the verse. For if top M ovpav&v 
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means Christ, then, as we have seen, rov hr\ 7979 XPVf JtaT ^ 0VTa 
must point to Moses ; and the argument is, that if the Israelites 
were punished for disregarding what was spoken to them bj 
Moses, much more severely may we expect to be dealt with if 
we disregard the invitations and warnings of the Son of God- 
Now this very view has already been repeatedly urged in the 
epistle, and might almost, in fact, be described as its leading 
theme ; whereas, if rov air ovpav&v be descriptive of God, 
then top iirl 779 must be applied to God also ; and the contrast 
now will lie not at all in the difference of persons, but simply in 
the different places of speaking. The argument will be, that if 
Israel were punished for disregarding God speaking to them 
upon the earth, more severely shall we be punished if we disre- 
gard God speaking to us from heaven. Now here it seems as 
if the 7ro\\<S fiaXXov had but small ground to rest upon. Nay, 
it might be urged with some plausibility, that it rather pointed 
in the opposite direction. God's coming down from heaven, 
and speaking with audible voice from the summit of a mountain 
to an assembled nation, might be considered a more impressive 
scene than His sending a messenger, however exalted; and there- 
fore it might be argued, that the guilt of neglect in the former 
case would be greater than in the latter. Add to this, that 
God's speaking from Sinai was as really a speaking from heaven 
as any speaking that has taken place under the gospel ; and it is, 
in fact, expressly so designated in the Old Testament. In Ex. 
xx. 22 God says, " Ye have seen that I have talked with you 
from heaven." So in Neh. ix. 13 we read, "Thou earnest down 
also upon Mount Sinai, and spakpst with them from heaven." 
Does not everything, therefore, like contrast disappear when 
God is supposed to be the speaker in the clauses before us ; and 
what ground is there for the iro\\a> paXKov of the conclusion to 
rest upon at all ? These are powerful arguments in favour of 
the view that XaXouvra refers to Christ, and that consequently 
rov hrl yfj? means Moses. 

But let us glance at the arguments on the other side. It is 
said that Trapairrfadfievoc, in ver. 25, obviously points back to 
iraprjrqo'avro in ver. 19, where the refusal spoken of is the re- 
fusal to hear God's own voice ; and consequently here it cannot 
be refusal to hear Moses that is meant. To this, however, it 
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may be replied, that although irapcuTTjo-dfievot, be undoubtedly 
suggested by the 19th verse, still it must refer to a different 
event than the one there spoken of. For the people were not 
blamed on account of the refusal mentioned in ver. 19. On 
the contrary, they were commended by God Himself : " they 
have well spoken ;" and accordingly it was agreed, in compliance 
with their views, that all subsequent communications should be 
made to them through Moses. For the refusal here mentioned, 
however, they were not only blamed, but severely punished: 
" they escaped not." This refusal, therefore, must have been 
a subsequent disobedience, — probably the refusal to march at 
Moses* command towards Canaan; on account of which the 
divine decree was issued, that they should all perish in the wil- 
derness, with the exception of Joshua and Caleb. Another 
argument against the view that top erri 71}? can mean Moses, 
has been grounded upon the word j^fjutri^ovra, which, it is 
said, properly describes an act of God. Now, there is no doubt 
that it signifies the uttering of divine oracles, and is most fre- 
quently applied to God Himself ; but it is used also with respect 
to prophets who make known the will of Heaven, as in Jer. 
xxvi. 2, xxix. 23. And perhaps the reason why the apostle, if 
it was his purpose to speak of Moses, chose the verb %prifiaT%(D 9 
might be that he had repeatedly used Xakeco with respect to 
God, and wished to vary the expression with respect to Moses. 

So far as the arguments hitherto mentioned are concerned, 
the balance turns very decidedly in favour of the reference to 
Christ and Moses. But there is another argument, grounded 
upon the commencement of the following verse, ov 97 <f>a>iri], 
which seems to give the preponderance to the other side. If 
rbv anr ovpav&v means Christ, then the apostle distinctly affirms 
that it was Christ's voice that shook Sinai. 

Now this is not a statement which there was reason to ex- 
pect. Throughout the whole description of the scene at Sinai, 
from ver. 18 to ver. 21, there is no reference to the Son of God ; 
and in the second chapter it is God, and Moses, and angels 
alone that are mentioned. But the admonition at present under 
review is grounded upon that scene, and therefore we expect all 
the facts made available in the argument to be just the resump- 
tion of things already stated. If it was Christ's voice, however, 
vol. 11. u 
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that shook the mountain, this is new information, and therefore 
it does not coalesce with the ground-work laid for the argu- 
ment ; hut if it was God's voice, then the argument stands in 
harmony with the previous preparatory description. And not 
only would the new fact appear something like travelling be- 
yond the record ; but it admits of question whether it would 
not lead to the very opposite conclusion which the apostle is 
aiming at The great argument all along adduced for the 
superiority of the new covenant to the old has been, that Christ 
has established the one, while Moses and angels were the parties 
through whom the other was given; but will this argument 
stand if it was Christ's voice that gave the law at Sinai T The 
26th verse, as compared with the 19th, and with the statements 
of Exodus and Deuteronomy, seems to shut us up to the con- 
clusion that top XaXovvra and top am ovpav&v really refer to 
God the Father. And this view derives support from the 29th 
verse ; and also stands in beautiful harmony with the first 
sentence of the epistle, which is really a brief statement of its 
whole substance. 

Assuming, then, that God is meant, let us glance again 
rapidly over the 25th verse, and then proceed to the more 
minute consideration of the 26th. fiXeirere — Beware, lest ye 
refuse him that speaketh to you, that is, God ; and the present 
tense is used, because through the Scriptures, and the ordi- 
nances of the gospel, and the influences of the Spirit, God is 
still addressing us. El yap i/celpoi €<f>vyov. There is no small 
amount of authority in favour of i^e<f>vyop, and many prefer it. 
For if they, the ancient Israelites, escaped not, viz. punishment, 
irapaiTTjo'dftevoi, refusing, or because they refused, rbv iifi 7*79 
XprjfuiTiZovTaj God delivering oracles to them upon earth. The 
refusal here meant must have been the refusal of the people to 
follow Moses towards Canaan, for which they were condemned 
to wander in the wilderness till they should all die. IIoXk& 
fiaXKov rjfiels. Here the words ovk €K<f>ev^ofi€v must be supplied 
from the preceding clause : how much more shall not we escape 
airooTp€<f>6fA€Voi rbv atf ovpav&v, rejecting God, XaXot/ira, 
speaking to us from heaven. The ground of iroXkp fiaWov 
obviously lies in errl yffc and air oipav&v. God speaks in the 
one case upon the earth, that is, through a messenger, viz. Moses, 
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who belonged to this world ; but in the other He speaks through 
a messenger from heaven, infinitely more dignified than Moses, 
and therefore entitled to greater deference. The superior claim 
of the gospel, therefore, as here exhibited, is substantially the 
same as that presented in the 2d chapter. 

The 26th verse brings another ground of preference into 
view : ov f) <f>eovf) rrjv yfjv icrdXeucre Tore, pvp he emfyyeXraij 
yjywv "En airaf eya> a€ia> oi yJjvov ri)P yrjv, aXKct koX top 
ovpavov. Here it admits of no question that Tore refers to the 
time of Moses, and rrjv yrjv iad\evaev is to be understood as 
descriptive of the physical phenomena which accompanied the 
giving of the law. " And Mount Sinai was altogether on a 
smoke, because the Lord. descended upon it in fire: and the 
smoke thereof ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and the whole 
mountain quaked greatly" (Ex. xix. 18). So in Judg. v. 4, 
Deborah sings : yf) iaeladrf . . . 8prj iaaXevdrjaav ano irpotrimov 
Kvplov tovto Sivci dirb irpoadnrov Kvpiov Seov 'laparjk. Estius 
and others understand the trembling of Sinai tropically, as if it 
were merely a method of describing strongly the mental emo- 
tions produced among the Israelites by the scene ; but there can 
be no question that there was an actual shaking of the mountain, 
and that this is what is here described. The smoke, and fire, 
and barricades, were all physical, and so was the trembling. 

Nvp Be hrffffekrai. ^Eirrff^eKrai, is used in a middle or 
active sense, as in Rom. iv. 21, and means " He hath promised." 
As tot€ refers to the time of Moses, so vvp must point to the 
times of the Messiah, the period when the apostle wrote. Does 
he mean, then, to say, that the promise which he is about to 
quote was first uttered by our Lord 1 Some take this view, and 
conceive that the reference is either to the famous prediction in 
the 24th chapter of Matthew, or to some other discourse of 
Christ not recorded in the Gospels. But without a doubt, the 
promise referred to is the prediction of Haggai (ii. 6) ; and the 
vvp of the apostle points, not so much to the date of the pre- 
diction, as to the period to which the prediction refers : With 
respect to the present or Messianic era, He hath promised. So 
Schlichting well : Nunc vero, scilicet evangelii temporibus, com- 
movebit non solum terram, sed etiam coelum, sicut promisit apud 
prophetam, dicens. The words of the prophet, then, are affirmed 
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by the apostle to have reference to the times of the gospel ; and 
they are presented as an argument to prove the superiority of 
the gospel to the law, and to evince the strong claims which the 
dispensation of Christ has to our respect and obedience. 

What, then, is the meaning of the clause quoted from 
Haggai ? Few points have been more contested than this. And 
the leading question is, whether the words are to be understood 
literally or figuratively? De Wette, Stier, Bleek, who view 
Sion and the city of the living God, in ver. 22, as referring, 
not to the kingdom of Christ upon earth, but to the glorious 
condition that awaits the saints in heaven after the resurrection, 
understand the shaking of both earth and heaven, here men- 
tioned, to be descriptive of the physical convulsions by which 
the present world is to be destroyed, that a new heaven and 
a new earth may emerge out of the ruins, to be prepared for 
the dwelling-place of holy beings. Those, on the other hand, 
who look upon Sion and the city of God as figures of the new 
order of things, introduced by our blessed Lord when He ap- 
peared in the flesh — as emblems, in short, of the gospel church — 
view the shaking of heaven and earth here mentioned, as fore- 
told by Haggai, as figurative descriptions of those great political 
changes which accompanied the introduction of the gospel. Old 
systems were shaken down, that a new order of things might 
rise in their room. And the conjunction of heaven with earth, 
it is said, was designed to intimate that the changes should be 
greater and more extensive than bad occurred at any former 
period. 

In defence of the literal interpretation of the words, and the 
consequent reference of them to the last day, appeal is made to 
the meaning of iaakevaev in the first clause, which undoubtedly 
describes a physical shaking of the earth. There is some force 
in this argument, but it is not decisive. For the actual convul- 
sion of Mount Sinai at the establishment of the Mosaic insti- 
tutions, might be the very thing which led to the employment 
of the idea of physical commotions as symbols of changes in 
religion and government. And there is every reason to believe 
that this was the fact. Mount Sinai shook when a new scheme 
of institutions was established : what more natural than to 
foretell another scheme of institutions under the idea of a 
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shaking of the earth T The question, therefore, comes to be, 
Do the prophets employ such figures 1 They do, abundantly. 
Remember Micah's mountain of the Lord's house. Remember 
Daniel's stone smiting the image, and becoming itself a moun- 
tain. Therefore more particularly the question comes to be, Is 
Haggai to be viewed as using a figure of this kind in the pas- 
sage from which the apostle quotes ? This is really the marrow 
of the question. Now the prophet is describing the building of 
the second temple after the Babylonish captivity ; and advert- 
ing to its vast inferiority in point of splendour to the temple of 
Solomon, he consoles the aged men who were weeping at the 
contrast, with the assurance that this very house, nothing as it 
seemed in comparison with the former, should yet be filled with 
greater glory. " For thus saith the Lord of hosts, Yet once, it 
is a little while, and I will shake the heavens, and the earth, 
and the sea, and the dry land ; and I will shake all nations, and 
the Desire of all nations shall come : and I will fill this house 
with glory, saith the Lord of hosts. The glory of this latter 
house shall be greater than of the former, saith the Lord of 
hosts ; and in this place will I give peace, saith the Lord of 
hosts" (Hag. ii. 6-9). 

Now here it seems past all dispute, that Haggai's words 
cannot refer to the physical convulsions by which the last days 
of this world are to be signalized. If this were what they 
pointed to, how could they prove anything with respect to the 
second temple, which was laid in ruins at the destruction of 
Jerusalem, so that not one stone was left upon another? The 
prediction must refer to the first coming of the Desire of all 
nations, and to the glory, with which the temple should be filled 
when it was honoured by His presence, and when He proclaimed 
in it with His own lips the words of grace and truth. And then, 
consequently also, it follows that the shaking of the earth, and 
the heavens, and the sea, and the dry land, must all be under- 
stood figuratively, and viewed as descriptive of the commotions 
in society, and changes of civil and religious institutions, which 
ushered in and accompanied the appearance of the incarnate 
Son of God. A great change of system was effected in Judea, 
which speedily extended itself to an ever-widening circle of 
nations. And this conclusion, so clearly resulting from the 
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circumstances of the passage, is greatly confirmed by another 
passage in the same prophet: for, addressing Zerubbabel, he 
repeats the words already quoted : " I will shake the heavens 
and the earth ;" and then adds : " and I will overthrow the 
throne of kingdoms, and 1 will destroy the strength of the 
kingdoms of the heathen, and I will overthrow the chariots, 
and those that ride in them." Does not Haggai himself thus 
explain the shaking of the heavens and the earth to signify 
changes in thrones and kingdoms — changes in the institutions 
and state of society ? And we must presume that the apostle, 
quoting the words of the prophet in confirmation of his views, 
uses them in the same sense as the prophet, unless it could be 
shown that this sense was altogether unsuitable to his purpose. 
But it is perfectly suitable. Yea, it alone seems suitable. He 
is describing the abolition of the institutions established at Sinai, 
which for ages had remained in* force, and the establishment of 
a new and higher order of things, which was entitled to more 
reverential regard, and the neglect of which inferred corre- 
spondingly greater guilt. Old things passed away, shaken by 
the hand of God, and a new economy was established in their 
room. And the extensive character of the change is indicated 
by the words, " not only the earth, but also heaven." The 
effects produced upon society by the new dispensation have been 
vastly more radical and wide-spread than those which resulted 
from the Mosaic institutions. With regard to the views of 
Bleek, Stier, De Wette, and the numerous circle of interpreters 
who understand this verse of the physical convulsions which 
are to usher in the kingdom of glory and the eternal blessed- 
ness of the righteous, there is this great objection, which seems 
to me quite unanswerable. The words of the apostle, so under- 
stood, would prove very clearly the superiority of the heavenly 
world to any condition upon earth ; but it does not appear how 
they would prove the superiority of one earthly dispensation to 
another. For Abraham, and Moses, and David, and all the 
saints of old, are admitted into the heavenly world as well as 
we. The ground for the greater guilt we incur through dis- 
obedience, must be the greater advantages which we at the 
present moment enjoy as Christians, than were possessed before 
the advent of Christ. 
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Ver. 27. The 27th verse brings before us a comment of 
the apostle upon one expression in the passage quoted from 
Haggai: to Se, "Etc a7ra£, SrjKol t&v aaXevofievcov ttjv fierdOea-iVy 
c&? 7T€7roc7]fi€VQ)v } Zva peivy tcl fir/ aaXevo/ieva. The general 
meaning of this verse is sufficiently obvious. The words en 
awa^y in the apostle's view, demonstrate that the dispensation of 
the Messiah was never to give place to another. Yet once after 
the prophet's day there was to be a change, but never more. 
Thus a new argument is evolved in favour of the superiority of 
the Christian economy. The argument of the 26th verse rested 
upon the extensive character of the changes predicted by the 
prophet ; the argument of the 27th is grounded upon the per- 
manency which the prophet's words ascribe by implication to 
the new order of things. 

"Etc airal; is understood by the apostle as emphatic : " Yet 
once, and no more." These words are the rendering of the 
LXX., and it has been alleged that they do not accurately ex- 
hibit the sense of the original. The Hebrew, it is said, should 
be read as one phrase : not, " Yet once, it is a little while ;" but, 
" Yet one little while." But according to either view, the phrase 
seems equally suitable to the apostle's purpose. With the object 
of evading the difficulty connected with the alleged inaccuracy 
of the Septuagint, Hengstenberg conceives that the apostle's con- 
clusion is not grounded upon the words ere anaf;, but that these 
words are mentioned merely as the beginning : to Be, this, ere 
&raf, k.t.X., proves. But Tholuck's objection to this is quite 
decisive, that the whole sentence is quoted in the preceding 
verse ; and that, if the apostle had here referred to the whole, 
he would have simply said, tovto Be. Without a doubt, en 
&ra£ is singled out as the subject of special comment in ver. 
27 ; and the apostle infers from it that there was to be one 
great change, followed by no other of a similar kind. 

The import of a>? TreTroiTjpevcov it is difficult to settle. It 
seems to point to some inferiority of constitution in the things 
spoken of, and is analogous to ^ecpoirohfra in chap. ix. 11, 24. 
The things were to be shaken, a>? irerroiTjfievtov, as things made, 
that is, because of their character, or nature, or constitution. 
The idea of their being perishable or mutable is conceived to 
be embodied in the way of their having been made or appointed. 
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The difficulty of assigning a sufficiently definite meaning to 
weiroirjfiepwvj has led Storr, Boehme, and Klee to connect it 
with Iva fietvy in this sense : made for the purpose that they 
might expect or await the imperishable, that they might remain 
till the things incapable of being shaken should arrive. But 
the objection to this rendering is, that ere aired; ceases to be the 
ground of the conclusion drawn, and fielvy receives a meaning 
not suitable to the scope of the passage. Grotius, Bengel, and 
Tboluck follow the same concatenation of words; but they view 
rk /it) adkevofieva as the nominative to fieunj, and thus make 
the meaning to be: that the shaken things were made to the end 
that the imperishable things might remain. The thought is by- 
no means natural, and it is liable to the first of the objections 
stated against the preceding view. Undoubtedly, therefore, faa 
fielvjj stands connected, not with Treiroirjfitvav, but with the 
preceding member ; and the iiraj; is viewed as pointing to one 
great change : that the things not to be shaken might remain. 

And now the question arises, What are these things shaken 
and dissolved, and these other things never to pass away? 
Those who view the preceding verse as pointing to the literal 
earth and heavens, view the change here described as being the 
dissolution of the world at the last day, to be followed by a new 
heavens and a new earth. But if the shaking of earth and 
heaven in ver. 26 describes something that took place when the 
Desire of all nations appeared on earth, and claimed the temple 
as His Father's house, then the things shaken must mean pre- 
vious religious and political institutions ; and the things not to 
be shaken, but to abide, must mean Christianity. No new dis- 
pensation is ever to come into the place of the gospel. In this 
view there is a perfect parallel between the passage before us 
and 2 Cor. iii., where the Mosaic law, or the old covenant, is 
described as /carapyovfiei/ov, and the new system of Christ, on 
the other hand, is described as pevov. 

Ver. 28. As ver. 25 presents an admonition grounded upon 
the contrast between the old dispensation and the new, so ver. 28 
exhibits substantially the same admonition, only resting upon the 
ideas of the immediately preceding verse. That the things not 
to be shaken would be understood to signify Christ's kingdom, 
the apostle takes for granted ; and therefore he designates them 
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here a kingdom not to be shaken. Baaikelav means the king- 
dom of heaven. Those who explain the shaking of heaven and 
earth to refer to the final dissolution of this world, and the 
things not to be shaken to describe the glory of heaven, of 
course apply the same principle to the verse before us. And 
the tense of 7rapa\afi/3dvovT€<; they account for on the ground 
of the certainty of the hope that may be cherished in regard to 
the future : having such a kingdom so certainly in store for us. 
But those, on the other hand, who view the two preceding 
verses as describing the change which took place when our 
Lord appeared upon earth, regard the kingdom here spoken of 
as the Christian dispensation, which is frequently designated in 
the Gospels fJaaikela tov Beov and r&v ovpav&v ; and in this 
view the tense of TrapaXapfJdvovres points to the actual exist- 
ence of the kingdom, and the present enjoyment of its privi- 
leges. We are the subjects of the kingdom which our Lord 
has set up, a kingdom never to be moved, because no new dis- 
pensation is to displace it. Similar is the description which 
Daniel gives of the kingdom which the God of heaven was to 
set up in the days of the last of the four great mpnarchs (Dan. 
vii. 18). Doubtless the kingdom of glory is not to be shut 
out of view, but as little are we to forget that the kingdom of 
grace precedes it. 

Xdpiv exjCDfieu is explained by Grotius, Estius, Cramer, and 
Ernesti, as meaning, Let us have or hold fast grace. But iytw 
X&pw is a current phrase for having or cherishing gratitude, as 
in Luke xvii. 9, 1 Tim. i. 12, 2 Tim. i. 3 ; and this, doubtless, 
is the meaning here. Kare^ayfj^ep or tcpar&jtev is the word that 
must have been used to express the other idea ; and besides, the 
article would have been indispensable in connection with %dpw. 
Chrysostom's exposition gives the true sense: rovrkarw svyapur- 
T&fieu t$ 0ec5. Calvin, Limborch, Bengel, and others, view 
irapaXafifidvovres as part of the admonition. Let us, receiving, 
cherish gratitude ; i.e. let us receive the kingdom, and let us be 
grateful for it. But without a doubt, the first clause belongs to 
the subject; for you may say, receiving a kingdom ; but throw it 
into the shape of an admonition, and the clause must be definite : 
let us receive the kingdom. 

AC 1J9 XnTpeivfuv. This phrase, it is said, better suits with 
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the idea of grace than of thanks, as the meaning of jfdptv. It 
really, however, consists quite well with either. Thankfulness 
is a principle indispensable to the acceptable service of God. 
Through the operation of this principle, or through the exercise 
of this feeling, we are enabled to present a worship to God with 
which He is well pleased. A thankless heart in vain cries. 
Lord, Lord. Yet gratitude is not the only feeling that must 
enter into our religious observances. Wherefore the apostle 
adds, jiera cuSovs koX eSkafieia*) with reverence and godly fear. 
The reading here is much contested. Instead of al&ovs, many 
authorities exhibit &€ovs, and the order of the words is frequently 
inverted. The general idea, however, remains unaffected : fear 
and reverence must combine with our worship of Jehovah. 

Ver. 29. A new reason is brought into view at ver. 29, 
having special reference to the concluding clause of the pre- 
ceding verse : /cat y&p 6 ©eo9 r\y&>v irvp tcaravaXltrtcov. These 
words are to be found in Deut. iv. 24, where they seem to be 
suggested by the terrific scenes which the Israelites had wit- 
nessed (Deut. iv. 15). The apostle transfers them to the new 
covenant. Meyer says that teal does not refer to the old 
covenant, but only suggests that, if God is merciful, He is also 
just and severe. But the fact of the verse being quoted from 
the Pentateuch leaves no room for doubt that the apostle meant 
to say, that if the God of the old covenant was severe, the God 
of the gospel also is severe. Our God also, as well as the God 
of the ancient Israelites, is a consuming fire. And this was an 
idea not to be left out. The mercy and grace of the gospel 
might lead some to imagine that there was nothing like wrath 
now in the divine character, and they might in consequence 
encourage themselves in sin. This would be a fatal mistake. 
The attributes of God remain the same in all ages. Doubtless 
these are very signal manifestations of mercy in the gospel; 
but let that mercy be disregarded, and justice will not fail to 
assert her rights. Yea, her claim will be all the more terrible 
in consequence of the love which has been slighted. God will 
rain down upon the wicked fire and brimstone, an horrible 
tempest. This shall be the portion of their cup. 



CHAPTER XIII. 




HAT follows of this epistle exhibits practical admoni- 
tions, some of them of a more general character, 
and others more intimately connected with the scope 
of the epistle, though all of essential importance. 
Ver. 1. The first has respect to brotherly love : 17 </>t\a~ 
SeXxfrta fieveray. In the common Greek writers, <f>tXaBe\(f>ia is 
applied to the affection cherished between those who are brothers 
and sisters in the literal sense of the terms. In the New Tes- 
tament the word never bears this sense, but only designates the 
love which the brotherhood of believers should cherish to one 
another. It thus affords a fine illustration of the benignant 
and uniting tendency of the gospel. By faith in Christ, men 
previously alienated from one another become members of one 
family, and are made to feel that they are all brethren. Their 
affections overleap all distinctions of country and race and 
colour, and they recognise every disciple of Christ as the proper 
object of brotherly love. The influence of the gospel in extin- 
guishing feuds, and knitting the most hostile to one another, 
excited the astonishment of the heathen world ; and they ex- 
claimed, "Behold how these Christians love one another I" 
Mevkrco suggests the idea that the Hebrews had not over- 
looked the duty which is here enforced. And, in fact, very 
honourable testimony has already been borne by the apostle in 
chap. vi. 10, x. 33, to their Christian attachment and mutual 
sympathies. The love they had thus shown must not be allowed 
to languish ; it must continue. Perhaps the evils which the 
apostle has had occasion to reprehend, their backsliding and 
neglect of duty, might have somewhat damped the ardour of 
their first love ; and there might be occasion for the admonition 
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to continue cherishing brotherly sympathy with one another. 
No duty is more congenial to the gospel, or of higher practical 
importance, than that of Christian love. 

Ver. 2. The admonitions which follow in the 2d and 3d 
verses are closely connected with that of the 1st. They have 
respect to pkrticular modes in which it was of importance that 
the general principle of brotherly love should more particularly 
at that time manifest itself : rfj<: <f>t\o%€vta*; firj hrCKavdaveaOe. 
The claims of hospitality have always received particular Atten- 
tion in the East. And as the followers of Christ, by their 
peculiar principles, cut themselves off from the sympathies 
both of Jews and Gentiles, it was the more needful, when 
they visited foreign parts, that they should receive the greater 
attention from one another. It is hospitality as shown to 
Christian brethren that is specially meant by the apostle. So 
Peter says (1 Pet. vi. 9), "Use hospitality one to another 
without grudging;" and Paul couples the words tcws x/reAu? 
r&v ar/Uov tcowtovavwes with r^v <\>i\jo%€vlav Biw/covre^ (Bom. 
xii. 13). The admonition not to forget, is not to be understood 
as implying that the Hebrews had been negligent ; it is only an 
emphatic way of enforcing the remembrance and the practice 
of the duty. A motive is suggested in the second clause of 
the verse: SUi ravrtf^ yhp tkaJOov rive: l-evUrcanes arfyeXovs. 
The idiomatic use here made of tKaOov nowhere else occurs 
in the New Testament, nor in the Septuagint. It is quite 
a classical construction, and by means of the leading verb 
expresses an idea which adverbially qualifies the participle: 
Some entertained angels unawares. There can be no doubt 
that the apostle refers particularly to the case of Abraham and 
Lot. True, it seems to be intimated in Gen. xviii. 19 that 
these patriarchs were quite aware of the high dignity of the 
individuals by whom they were visited. We are not to suppose, 
however, that they knew them from the very first, but only that 
they became aware of their character before the termination of 
their visit. They received them at first simply as strangers. 
But how, it may be asked, can the appearance of angels to 
Abraham be employed to enforce upon us the practice of hospi- 
tality, when we have no reason at all to expect that, however 
extensive be the kindness we show to strangers, we shall 
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ever behold angels under our roof? But wherein lay the 
advantage of a visit from angels? It was in the blessing 
which they brought with them, in their heavenly conversation, 
in their precious communications and holy demeanour. Now 
the same advantages are obtained when, showing kindness to a 
stranger, you find him to be a man of exalted excellence, of 
richly furnished mind, of benevolent and sanctified affections. 
He becomes a messenger of God to your soul ; and the effect 
of his intercourse with you, is to stimulate you to new ardour 
in the prosecution of your Christian course. And not only 
so, but our Lord's words (Matt. xxv. 35) show that evert He 
Himself is entertained as a guest by His people when they 
receive the friendless and the stranger in His name: "I -was 
a stranger, and ye took me in : for inasmuch as ye did it to 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me." 
Calvin's remark is an excellent one : " Si quis objiciat, rarum 
illud fuisse, responsio in promptu est, non angelos tantum 
recipi, sed Christum ipsum, quum pauperes in ejus nomine 
recipimus." 

Ver. 3. Another way in which the general principle of 
brotherly love mentioned in the first verse is to be manifested, 
is brought into view in ver. 3 : fJUfivqctceaOe t&v Sea/ihov, ax? 
awSeSefJLevor t&v Kcucov^pvfievtoVj <*>? ical avrol owes ev <ra>/iaTi> 
Imprisonment for the faith was a form of suffering to which 
the Hebrews were not strangers ; and they had already mani- 
fested sympathy towards those of their brethren who were 
suffering under this distress, as the apostle mentions at chap. 
x. 33. Now the admonition here given is, that they should 
continue to cherish the same Christian disposition. Obviously 
the duty thus inculcated must be viewed as including prayer 
and assistance. They should pray for their brethren when 
thrown into dungeons ; they should visit them when they can 
obtain access to their places of confinement ; they should afford 
them all the assistance which it is in their power to render, 
and they should strive to effect their liberation. The motive 
by which the admonition thus given is enforced, is expressed 
in the words a? awBeSefievoc. Now the supposed necessity of 
making ax? indicate precisely the same kind of connection in 
the two analogous clauses of this verse, has occasioned some 
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little violence to be done, particularly to the first clause. 
Boehme, Heinrichs, and others, have conceived the meaning 
of &>9 awSeSepevoi to be, as being joined together in one 
body, viz. Christ, as being members of the same spiritual com- 
munity ; but obviously this exposition brings more out of the 
words than can with any propriety be conceived to be in them. 
The meaning appears simply to be, as bound along with them. 
The Hebrews were to put themselves in the position of the 
sufferers, and to feel their bondage as if it were their own. 
Genuine sympathy always presupposes such an ideal substitu- 
tion of one's self in the room of others, and the very etymology 
of the word points to this origin of the feeling. Conceiving 
themselves bound like their brethren, the Hebrews would 
cherish the more tender sympathy for them, and would be the 
more disposed to make an effort for their deliverance. Along 
with the specific calamity of bonds, the apostle brings into 
view the idea of suffering in general: Remember also r&v 
tcaKovxpvfi€vwv f those injured or maltreated in any way. Of 
course in both cases the imprisonment and the ill-usage are to 
be equally conceived as having reference to sufferings inflicted 
and borne for the sake of Christ. Connected with this clause 
is the motive : ok teal airrol Svre; iv awfiari. By atofiari here, 
Calvin and others conceive the body of Christ, viz. the church, 
to be meant ; but the language is too indefinite to express this 
idea. Some genitive connected with ow/urn, or at the very 
least the article, would have been indispensable. Without a 
doubt the meaning is : as being yourselves also in a body, living 
upon the earth as frail creatures, and therefore liable to the 
same distresses and sufferings. So CEcumenius: el yap to? 
avaXoyuraiTOy oti teal avrbs irepucevrtu ofwioiraOes itceivofc 
aStpa iXjcrjcrei fiaXXov clvtovs hid re rijv avfiirdOetav teal &ta 
top (fnfiov /it) ra opjoia i/e tQv airavOprnirias: irdOy. 

Ver. 4. From brotherly love, hospitality, and sympathy 
with the afflicted, the apostle makes a transition to the love of 
the conjugal state : rt/uo? 6 ydfioq. Erasmus, Beza, etc., supply 
ioTtv, making the clause a statement that marriage is honour- 
able. But the fact that the three preceding verses are admo- 
nitions, as also those that follow, and more particularly the 
consideration that ver. 5 is precisely of the same construction 
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as the one before us, render it indispensable to supply ecrra>. 
Besides, although the first clause of this verse might be viewed 
as a statement, this is quite inadmissible in the case of the 
second ; for with no propriety could it be declared as a general 
truth, that the marriage-bed is undefiled. With iarlv as the 
supplement, it would be indispensable to view afilamo? not as 
a predicate, but as part of the subject, thus : marriage and an 
undefiled bed are honourable. Without <a doubt, therefore, the 
meaning is: Let marriage be held in honour, and let the bed 
be undefiled. Generally ydfios denotes a wedding, but here 
obviously it means the state of marriage, as in the adjective 
aya/j.09. 

It has been much disputed whether kv ircunv should be 
viewed as neuter or masculine. Protestant interpreters in 
general have taken the latter view, and have employed the 
verse as an argument against the celibacy of the Church of 
Some. If the verse were viewed as a statement, then the 
argument would have some force, as it might mean : Marriage 
is honourable in all persons, or in all ranks and conditions of 
men ; although some who even follow this construction repre- 
sent its meaning as being : Marriage is held in honour among 
all nations. But if the clause be hortatory, as we have seen 
that it is, then the force of the argument does not appear to be 
great; for it must mean : Let marriage be held in honour among 
all. Only if you connected iv ttcutip with the subject, would 
it bear obviously upon celibacy : Let marriage in all persons be 
honourable. But this phrase seems to belong to the predicate ; 
and it must describe not the married only, but all mankind, 
the unmarried as well. The married must honour marriage, 
by scrupulously and faithfully shunning every course in any 
degree inconsistent with the purity of the marriage-bed. And 
equally the unmarried must honour marriage, by recognising it 
as the only condition in which it is allowable for them to follow 
the impulse of certain desires. And that the word iraaiv, if 
taken as masculine, would require to have this extent of refer- 
ence, seems obvious from the concluding clause, where both 
tropvov? and fioixpi/s are mentioned, — the one a description of 
single persons who violate the laws of chastity, and the other 
a description of married persons who incur this guilt. All, 
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whether married or unmarried, are bound to honour marriage 
as a divine institution or ordinance. 

After all, however, it may be doubted whether ev iraaiv 
should not rather be viewed as neuter. This phrase and iv 
iriam are of frequent occurrence in the New Testament, in the 
sense of, in all respects, in everything, as in Col. i. 18, Tit. ii. 
9, 1 Tim. iii. 11, 2 Tim. iv. 5, Eph. v. 24, Phil, iv. 12, etc. 
It is argued, too, by Bleek and Delitzsch, that if persons were 
meant, the simple dative, or the dative with irapd\ was to be 
expected. Besides, the two clauses of the verse seem to hang 
better together, for the first lays down a general principle : Let 
marriage beheld honourable in all respects; and then the second 
mentions a particular respect of especial importance: and let the 
bed be undefiled. This above all is to be observed ; for in vain 
you pretend to honour marriage in some respects, if you err in 
regard to this leading point. And it is worthy of consideration 
whether, after all, this view of the verse do not supply a ground 
from which a more effective battery can be directed against the 
enforced celibacy of the Church of Rome; for surely, if marriage 
be in itself so honourable a condition, it must be the highest pre- 
sumption for men, without any warrant from Scripture, to stamp 
it as a state that is calculated to contaminate any order of men 
whatever. And, accordingly, forbidding to marry is described 
as a token of apostasy from the truth. The verse concludes 
with a statement of the judgment in store for those who dis- 
honour marriage. In the concluding clause of this verse the re- 
ceived reading is Be; but A, D, M, the Coptic, and the Vulgate, 
have yap, and Griesbach and Lachmann adopt this reading. 
So far as internal evidence is concerned, if the preceding clause 
be viewed as a statement, then S£ would be the proper reading ; 
but if cf<rra> be the right supplement, then the claims of yip 
would appear preferable. Delitzsch decides against yap, on the 
ground that it has the appearance of being a reading designed 
to smooth a difficulty ; but the same thing may be said of &, 
from the standpoint of an opposite view of the first clause. It 
has been well remarked that there is something emphatic in the 
position of 6 ©eo?. Violations of chastity are too often lightly 
regarded in the world. Human laws can do little to bring such 
sins to punishment. But let not transgressors, whether unmar- 
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ried or married, whether chargeable with whoredom or adultery, 
flatter themselves with hopes of escape, for their doom is certain 
and terrible. God will judge. 

Ver. 5. In sundry parts of Paul's epistles (1 Cor. v. 10, vi. 
9 ; Eph. v. 3 ; Col. iii. 5) we find unchastity and avarice exhi- 
bited together, as both excluding from the kingdom of heaven. 
And here the writer passes directly from the one of these sub- 
jects to the other, which favours the idea that Paul had some- 
thing to do with the preparation of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
'O Tpoiros denotes manner of life, disposition of mind, and 
course of conduct resulting therefrom; and it is very well repre- 
sented by the English word conversation in its old meaning. 
The feature of character whose cultivation is enjoined, is freedom 
from covetousness. The life of a Christian should exhibit no 
stain of worldliness. The love of money is the source of innu« 
merable outward evils, and it exerts a very hardening infiu 
ence upon the heart. And next follows the clause ap/covfievoi 
irapovacv, which is analogous in sense, and similarly elliptical. 
Two clauses connected in the same manner occur in Rom. xii. 9: 
tl arfdirq awrro/cpiro*; ; airoarvyovvT^ to irovqpov. In all these 
the finite verb must be supplied ; and the meaning of the words 
before us is, " Be contented with the things you possess." This 
verb occurs in two very different constructions, ap/cei fiol tl and 
dptcovfjuat tivi; but the meaning of both is the same. This 
admonition to contentment, which is a virtue of signal value, 
does not mean that we are to sit down indolently in whatever 
circumstances we find ourselves, without making the slightest 
effort to better our condition. The Scriptures themselves ad- 
monish us to diligence in business ; and they assure us that the 
prudent man guideth his affairs aright, and that the hand of the 
diligent maketh rich. The meaning of the apostle is, that while 
it is our duty to put forth efforts in the discharge of all business 
that claims our attention, we must be ever disposed to leave the 
results in God's hand, and to acquiesce cheerfully in all the 
arrangements of His providence. If He sends to us disappoint- 
ment, and tries us with poverty, we are to suppress every mur- 
mur, and to cherish a spirit of contentment. 

The admonition to contentment is enforced by an appeal to 
Scripture: avrbs yhp etpTj/cev. Here avi-o? is emphatic. It 
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designates God as habitually present to the believer's mind, and 
so present that He may be spoken of without being named. 
Instances of this are quite common in the conversation of pious 
people, who will often say, His will be done, Himself hath done 
it. The first part of what God is here represented as saying is 
to be found pretty exactly in Josh. i. 5, Gen. xxviii. 15, and Isa. 
xli. 17 ; and the sentiment of the second part occurs in Deut 
xxxi. 6, 8, and 1 Chron. xxviii. 20, although in both these pas- 
sages it is spoken in a different person, concerning God rather 
than from God. The sentiment is the same. And it is a very 
remarkable fact, that the words thus gathered from different 
parts of Scripture, and slightly changed in form, though not in 
sentiment, are to be found in Philo in precisely the same shape. 
Some have therefore supposed that the words, as here exhibited, 
have been cited directly from Philo. Others have rather con- 
ceived that they must have come to form part of some liturgical 
writing used in the synagogue, and from this source have been 
borrowed by Philo and the author of our epistle. It is not re- 
markable that Philo should quote them, nor is it remarkable 
that Paul should quote them ; but it is surprising that, taken as 
they are from very different portions of Scripture, they should 
be conjoined by two such different writers, and moulded into 
a somewhat new shape, and that the same in both. 

Ver. 6. These promises of God are next exhibited as a 
reason why we may confidently look to God as our helper: 
&are Oappovvras 17/ia? Xeyecv, Kvpu>$ ipol £oi?0o?, koi ov <fx>/3r)0i}- 
cofiar ri Troifoet, fiot avOpayrros. What God has said, is adduced 
as a reason why we may use the words here exhibited. They 
are quoted from Ps. cxviii. 6, where they form part of a festive 
song that was sung at the passover : God is a helper to me ; 
and this being so, there is no reason why I should cherish any 
fear. The arm of man can do no real damage to those whom 
God helps and defends. The only point that admits of doubt with 
respect to this quotation is, whether the last clause should be 
viewed as a separate member, or as dependent upon <f>ofiffirjaofJUu. 
In the Psalm, ri woi^o-ei forms a new member ; and therefore 
the same view should be taken here, although the Vulgate takes 
a different course, and renders thus : " Non timebo quid f aciat 
mihi homo/' 
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Ver. 7. The connection of this verse with what goes before 
has been differently estimated. One idea is, that, having been 
quoting passages from the word of God, the apostle is thereby 
led to think of the preachers of the word and the rulers of the 
church ; but this nexus does not appear very likely. It seems 
much more probable that the idea of contentment spoken of 
immediately before supplies the link of union. There were 
times of persecution, which tried the faith of God's people, 
when their goods were spoiled, and they were reduced to sore 
straits. While looking to God, therefore, as their helper, let 
the Hebrews remember those instructors now gone, who had 
borne up under many difficulties, and adhered to their religion 
till death removed them from this earthly scene. Some have 
regarded /ivrffiovevere r&v rffov^Uvcov vfi&v as an admonition to 
be mindful of spiritual teachers and rulers while still living, so 
as to aid them in their struggles, and to supply their wants ; but 
the concluding member of the verse, which makes reference to 
their removal from time, shows that the words are an admonition 
to be mindful of them, so as to imitate their example. 'Hyou- 
fihxDv does not denote, as some imagine, any particular order of 
office-bearers, existing only in some churches ; but it is a general 
designation, like irpoUrrafiivov^ in 1 Thess. v. 12, embracing all 
who took part in the government of the church, whether as 
apostles, evangelists, or teachers. 'AvaBe&povvres expresses the 
idea of a careful and prolonged consideration. "Etcfitunv ttjs 
avaoTpo<t>fj$ has been conceived by some to denote issue or 
consequence of their conversation, that is, happy condition in 
heaven ; but it is a sufficient refutation of this view, that the 
blessedness of the departed is not an object which we can scru- 
tinize, much less remember. Mvrjfwvevere and avaOewpovvres 
alike point to the termination of earthly life, as what licf&aaiv 
apcurrpo<fn)$ must mean ; and in fact this phrase, considered in 
itself, is much better adapted to express this idea than the one 
stated above. The Hebrews were to remember and meditate 
upon what they had witnessed in the career of their departed 
rulers. The manner in which faith had enabled them to with- 
stand temptations, and to struggle on to the last, amid difficulties 
and trials, so that they preferred martyrdom rather than deny 
the God that bought them, could not but be to surviving be* 
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lie vers a most profitable subject of meditation. The constancy 
manifested through life by teachers now gone, would have the 
effect of stimulating the Hebrews, if they engaged their thoughts 
with the subject, to imitate their example, and to lead lives of 
holy and persevering obedience. Doubtless the proto-martyr 
Stephen, James whom Herod slew with the sWord, and James 
the brother of the Lord, must be viewed as included among the 
rffovfievot here spoken of. 

Ver. 8. From the reference in ver. 7 to teachers now gone, 
who were followed by other teachers destined to pass away in a 
similar manner, a very natural transition is made to Jesus Christ, 
who is infinitely exalted above all change, and reigns in heaven, 
a sure bond of union to His people. The same Saviour in 
whom the departed found refuge, and who supplied them with 
strength for all the conflicts of time, still lives to bless every 
believer who confides in His promises. Some have proposed to 
take *Ir)aow here as the subject, and Xpurrb? as the predicate ; 
but the want of the article leaves no ground for reasonable 
doubt that u Jesus Christ" is the subject, and u the same" the 
predicate : Jesus Christ is the same. Xrjfiepov, of course, refers 
to the present time, the time then present to the Hebrews and the 
apostle. And what does yOh designate T Some say it points 
back to the eternity of Him who was with God in the beginning ; 
and certainly the third note of time, ek tovs al&vas, supplies an 
argument of some force in defence of this view j for as it extends 
indefinitely forward, so the first might be viewed as reaching 
indefinitely backward. But if Jesus Christ be the proper 
designation of the incarnate Son of God, then, although His 
pre-existence as God is not for a moment to be questioned, still 
here ^Oks may with most propriety be viewed as designating the 
years that have passed since His birth, or ministry, or ascension. 
What He was to His first disciples, He still is to living be- 
lievers, and the same He will continue to the end of time. 
This seems to be what the context requires us to understand as 
the meaning of the verse. For the time past referred to by the 
apostle is that during which the instructors of the Hebrews now 
gone lived among them ; and the same grace and strength which 
the Saviour imparted to them, He is still able and willing to 
bestow. Under-shepherds may be removed, but the chief 
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Shepherd never changes. Perhaps also it may be viewed as a 
fair inference from the 7th verse, that 6 airros has a double 
reference. Jesus Christ was, and is, and ever will be, the great 
subject of the gospel, the central theme of all evangelical 
preaching; and not only is He the unchanging subject of 
Christian truth, but He is also the never-failing guardian of 
His church, protecting her by His power, and sanctifying her 
by His grace. 

Ver. 9. The great principle, that Jesus Christ is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever, is naturally followed by an 
admonition to cleave to the one true doctrine, and not to go 
after strange opinions : S^Sa^cus ttolkCKoa,^ k.t.X. The received 
reading, irepufyepeaOe, means, as in Eph. iv. 14, " Be not carried 
about, driven hither and thither, with every wind of doctrine." 
But since the days of Griesbach it has been generally acknow- 
ledged that the most thoroughly accredited reading is irapcuf>€- 
peade, which means, " Be not carried away, or hurried onwards, 
by strange and novel notions." Now, with regard to the doc- 
trines that are here referred to, it is obvious that they must be 
views and opinions that were current at the time, and with 
which the Hebrews were in some danger of being infected. 
And in forming a judgment what these were, it seems clear 
that we must be regulated by the reason assigned in the con- 
cluding part of the verse : koKop ycLp %a/om fiefiawvadat ttjv 
tcapSiav, ov fipwfuurw. Without a question, the strange doctrines 
spoken of were in some way or other connected with the meats 
here mentioned; and according to what we suppose these meats 
to have been, will be the view we form of the doctrines in 
question. 

Now, two courses are here taken by interpreters. It is con- 
ceived by a Lapide, Schlichting, Limborch, Michaelis, Storr, 
Paulus, etc., that fipwyjvra here designates the sacrificial feasts, 
such as the passover, of which the worshippers partook after 
the victim was duly slain and offered. On the other hand, it 
is supposed by Theodoret, Theophylact, Calvin, Erasmus, Beza, 
etc., that fipcofuiTa here has reference to the distinctions made 
in the Jewish law between clean and unclean animals, between 
meats permitted and forbidden. In defence of the former of 
these views, it is argued by Bleek that not only, of course, were 
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many of the sacrifices eaten as food, bat also that fipcbfiara 
more naturally expresses the idea of meats eaten than of meats 
shunned ; so that if the latter had been the apostle's idea, we 
might have expected him rather to mention the laws regarding 
food. Another argument in defence of the same view is 
grounded upon the 10th verse, where mention is made of an 
altar, of which — that is, of the sacrifices laid thereon— certain 
parties have no right to eat. On the other side, however, it is 
argued that /Spw/uiTa is never employed in the Septuagint to 
designate the sacrifices viewed as used for food ; while it is of 
constant occurrence in describing the distinctions of clean and 
unclean meats. In the New Testament also, /Spwftara is the 
word employed for foods, whether considered as permitted or 
forbidden, as in Rom. xiv. 15, 1 Cor. vi. 13. And there is 
another argument on the same side of very great weight, viz. that, 
according to this view, it is at once apparent what the diverse 
and strange doctrines were that are alluded to, and also that, 
in fact, they did very greatly perplex the primitive church ; 
whereas, according to the other view, there is no mention made 
in Scripture of any differences of doctrine which can be supposed 
to be grounded upon the use of part of the sacrifices for food. 
In Rom. xiv. 14, the Apostle Paul makes pointed reference to 
the disputes that prevailed regarding the use of things common 
or unclean ; and while avowing his own belief that there was 
nothing now common in itself, he yet allows that where there 
was a conscientious conviction of uncleanness, there it was a 
duty to abstain. So also in Col. ii. 22, the prohibitions, " Touch 
not, taste not," are described as commandments and doctrines of 
men; and in 1 Tim. iv. 3, anrfyeaBcu, fipcofiaTCDv is ranked among 
SiSaa/cdkuus Saifwviuv. To the same differences Paul alludes 
when he says (Rom. xiv.), " The kingdom of God is not meat 
and drink, but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost." And with regard to the argument of Bleek, that 
/Spo/un-a, in this view, is made to mean " refusal of food," it is 
altogether destitute of weight ; for the meats which were con- 
ceived to benefit and strengthen religiously were not those re- 
jected, but those considered clean, and therefore used. The 
only argument against this reference of fipwfuiTa that seems of 
any considerable weight, is the connection with the 10th verse, 
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where an altar is mentioned, of which certain parties eat ; but 
perhaps it is a sufficient answer to this argument, that the laws 
of food and the offering and participation of sacrifice were not 
altogether disconnected, seeing that in Lev. xi. these laws are 
introduced in connection with the dedication of the sanctuary, 
the altar, and the priest. Upon the whole, therefore, it seems 
preferable to understand fipw/jLara as meaning foods, meats, 
conceived as clean, in distinction from those unclean. And 
according to this view, the doctrines mentioned at the begin- 
ning of the verse are just the doctrines described in the passages 
cited as occasioning so much dissension in the primitive church. 
These doctrines are characterized as TrouaXot?, because of the 
variety of shapes in which they appeared, some persons carrying 
their scruples to a far greater extent than others. They are 
also described as £ei/cu9, " strangers," because they were alien to 
the spirit and genius of Christianity. Not with meats, how- 
ever carefully selected, nor indeed by any merely external 
observance, is the heart to be strengthened, but only with grace 
from heaven. The kingdom of God is not meat and drink. 
And this statement is confirmed in the clause that follows : h> 
oh ovk axf>€\Tj0rj<rav oi irepiiraTqaavres. Here iv oh is connected, 
not with a>(f>€\rj0Tjo-aVy but with oi irepLirar^a-avTa : Those walk- 
ing in which, those observing which restrictions, have obtained 
no spiritual benefit from them. They have found them unpro- 
fitable, agreeably to the affirmation of chap. vii. 18 regarding 
the whole law : Sufc to avrrfc aaOevh tca\ dvcofeXi*;. Yet this 
does not mean that no kind of benefit had ever resulted from 
the observance of the ceremonial law. It had served important 
purposes. But the apostle's meaning is, that mere outward appli- 
ances do not of themselves reach the conscience, so as to purge 
it from guilt, and to foster the growth of holy principles within. 
Ver. 10. When ^pw^ara in the preceding verse is viewed as 
referring to the Jewish sacrifices, it seems as if the connection 
of this verse were better accounted for and more clearly exhi- 
bited ; but the other view also secures a natural enough transi- 
tion. It is not any meats, however ceremonially clean, that will 
strengthen the soul, but we must have the grace of the gospel 
in our hearts ; and we must eat spiritually of Christ, the true 
sacrifice offered for the life of the world. 'Exofiev dvaicurrq- 
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piov. The altar here spoken of has been conceived by Bleek 
and Bretschneider to be situated in heaven, in connection with 
u the sanctuary and the true tabernacle " (Eev. vi. 9, xiv. 18) ; 
but the Jewish altar of burnt-offering was outside the sacred 
building, and accordingly our Lord suffered upon earth. Be- 
sides, it is His blood, and not His flesh, which He is represented 
in our epistle as carrying into heaven, so that no room is left for 
doubting that the altar of our text was upon earth. It is the 
golden altar alone to which there is mention made of an antitype 
or counterpart in heaven (Rev. viii. 3), for incense and not sacri- 
fice is laid upon it. It has always been a favourite idea in the 
Church of Rome, that the Lord's table is the altar here spoken 
of ; but as it is an utterly unscriptural idea that the bread and 
the wine are a sacrifice at all, it is equally obvious that with no 
propriety can the Lord's table be designated an altar. Theodoret, 
Calvin, Beza, Crellius, Michaelis, and Kuinoel suppose that the 
apostle had no particular reference to any object when he used 
the word Ovauurrypiov; but this surely is an idea not at all to be 
admitted. What, then, is the altar spoken of ? There is another 
view which has prevailed to a considerable extent, that Christ 
Himself is the altar ; and some say that His body is the altar, 
and His soul the sacrifice, agreeably to Isaiah, " when He shall 
make His soul an offering for sin ; " but it is a sufficient refuta- 
tion to say that it was not His soul only, but His body and His 
soul together, that constituted the offering He made. Others say 
it was His divinity that was the altar upon which His humanity 
was offered, on the ground stated in Matt, xxiii. 19, that it is 
the altar that sanctifieth the gift ; but there seems something 
repulsive in the idea of thus dividing the person of Christ, and 
setting up His divinity as an altar. I should feel rather dis- 
posed just to say that Christ was the altar. Unlike priests of 
old, He was priest, altar, and victim all in one. He was priest, 
not in His divinity only, nor in His humanity only, but as 
God-man ; and if He could thus be priest at the same moment 
of being victim, He could equally be the altar in His whole 
person. With respect, however, to the idea of the victim, it is 
obvious that it was the human nature of our Lord alone that 
; but the value of His offering lay in this, that it was 
a person who was both God and man. Another 
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idea, and the most widely prevalent of all, is, that the cross is 
meant. It was to the cross our Lord was brought as an offering 
for sin ; it was upon the cross He uttered the exclamation, " It 
is finished." And it is obvious from ver. 12 that the apostle 
has the scene of Calvary in his view, for he speaks of our 
Lord as suffering without the gates of Jerusalem. The cross, 
although originally a term of disgrace and opprobrium, is now 
enshrined in the affections of myriads, and surrounded with 
glory. Now, of this altar — that is, of the offering laid upon it — 
it is implied that certain persons have the privilege of eating, for 
certain other persons are excluded. Yet Christians partake of 
the Christian sacrifice, just as the Jews of old did of many of 
the victims. It is a spiritual participation, however, which alone 
is here meant. We feed upon Christ by faith. It is this feed- 
ing which is described by Jesus, when He speaks of eating the 
flesh and drinking the blood of the Son of man. And while it is 
thus implied of certain persons that they have a right to eat of 
the Christian altar, it is affirmed of others that they are excluded. 
It is a strange view which is taken by Schlichting, Schulz, and 
Heinrichs, that oi ry aicqvf) Xarpevovres designates Christians, as 
if <ricr)VQ meant the body of Christ or the heavenly tabernacle; 
and that the import of the whole verse is : we have an altar of 
which the worshippers do not at all partake, as was the practice 
under the law. This interpretation is at direct variance with 
1 Cor. x. 14-22, where the eating of the body and blood of 
Christ is spoken of ; and it is also irreconcilable with the 
change of person in the verbs e^o/x€i/, e^own. Generally, 
Xarpevew is followed by the dative of a person, designating the 
object of worship, as 6ep, to worship God. This is the invari- 
able usage of the Septuagint ; and when the means or place of 
service are mentioned, the preposition hr is used, as in Josh. 
xxiv. 14 : Tunpevew avrfi iv Si/catoavvy. Now, as there is no 
preposition here, it seems as if usage obliged us to make afcrjvy 
the object of the service, so as to mean, not those serving God 
in the tabernacle, but those serving the tabernacle. Whether 
something of an idolatrous feeling be ascribed to the parties 
spoken of, as if they made their worship terminate upon the 
tabernacle, admits of doubt, although Delitzsch comes to this 
conclusion on the ground of the uniformity with which the 
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verb is construed with the dative of the object of worship. 
There is, however, one case overlooked by him in Luke ii. 37, 
where Anna the prophetess is commended, and yet is described 
as vqcrreiav; Kal Se^aecv Xarpevovaa, which words surely mean, 
" serving with fasting and prayers;" or if the fastings and 
prayers be the object of the service, agreeably to the analogy of 
other occurrences of the word, still they cannot mean that she 
made her religion terminate in these services : they can only 
mean, devoted to fastings and prayers ; and so the phrase may 
just mean serving the tabernacle that is devoted to the service 
of God in this department of duty. And the parties spoken of 
must of course be the priests, who are similarly described in 
chap. viii. 5. And the meaning of the verse must be, that as 
the office of the ancient priesthood was figurative of Christ, and 
all true priesthood is now concentrated in Him, those who per- 
sist in retaining this office after His sacrifice has been offered, 
cut themselves off from the benefit of that sacrifice. They 
cleave to the shadow when the substance has come. They pay 
homage to the viceroy when the King himself is in the midst of 
them. It is the priests that are specifically mentioned ; but of 
course it is obvious, that if their services are incompatible with 
their own enjoyment of Christ, the same thing must hold good 
of the people who join with them in the observance of Jewish 
rites. The principle of this verse is the same as the dictum of 
Paul, " Ye are fallen from grace, whosoever of you are justified 
by the law." 

Vers. 11, 12. Of the statement exhibited in ver. 10, the 
two verses that follow are designed as a confirmation, which 
does not rest upon general principles, but is typologically 
grounded in the law itself. Of many of the ancient offerings 
the priests obtained a definite portion by express divine appoint- 
ment (Lev. xvi. 27) ; but there were others, such as those of the 
great day of annual atonement, of which nothing was assigned 
to them, but the whole was burned without the camp. Now 
something analogous to these holocausts the apostle finds in 
the fact that Christ suffered without the gates of Jerusalem ; 
and just as the priests were not allowed to participate of the 
former, so neither had they part or lot in Christ, for they them- 
selves drove Him out from amongst them. The ancient regu- 
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lation regarding the sin-offering was thus a kind of figurative 
prediction of the exclusion of those from participation of Christ; 
and the apostle's use of the word Bio seems to intimate that he 
considered there was a real and designed connection between the 
things he mentions, and not a mere casual one. IlapefifioXr) 
designated the camp of old, within which the tabernacle was, 
and to which afterwards the city of Jerusalem with its temple 
corresponded; and as the holocaust was burnt without the camp, 
so Christ suffered without the gate. And the great High Priest 
and sacrifice of the gospel being thus ignominiously cast out 
from the central seat of Judaism, the priests, and indeed all 
who adhere to this religion as their ground of hope, lose the 
privilege of partaking of the Christian sacrifice. As it is the 
high priest that is here mentioned, and the great day of annual 
atonement that is referred to, it is obvious that ra ar/ia here 
means the most holy place, as in chap. ix. 8, 12, x# 19. The 
matter of our Lord's sacrifice is here exhibited. Aik IBiov 
atfiaro? intimates that it was Himself, His own life, He offered, 
and not something else, like the Jewish priests; and 07*0077 
rbv Xaov shows that His propitiation, on the other hand, had 
reference not at all to Himself, but only to the people. In the 
case of the Jewish offerings, both the burning of the victims, 
and the carrying of their blood into the most holy place, are here 
mentioned ; but it is the former only upon which the stress of 
the comparison here lies, and the latter is mentioned simply as 
the means of indicating the objects that are meant. Accord- 
ingly, the apostle does not here bring into view what is so fully 
handled in chap, ix., the entrance of Christ into the heavenly 
sanctuary ; but he speaks only of His suffering, and that with- 
out the gates of Jerusalem. To Christ's suffering, and suffering 
upon earth, corresponded the slaughter of the beasts, and the 
burning of their bodies without the camp. It is true that, in 
the case of the beasts described as burned without the camp, it 
was by express divine statute that this took place ; whereas in 
the case of Christ it was in consequence of the rage and fury of 
enemies. But even here there was the higher law of a divine 
ordination, as is intimated in Acts, " Him being delivered by 
the determinate counsel and foreknowledge," etc. And thus we 
see the force of the apostle's Su> to be, that the burning without 
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the camp was appointed to serve as a type, not understood at 
the time, but to be unfolded afterwards, of the hurrying of the 
Son of God out to Calvary. And this whole comparison is 
made, in order to illustrate how the priests, and others adhering 
to the Mosaic institutions after Christ had come, cut themselves 
off from the benefits of the new covenant. 

Ver. 13. This verse embodies an admonition to follow 
Christ, grounded upon the facts which have just been ex- 
hibited. Tolvw usually occupies the second or third place in 
a sentence ; but here it is stationed in the fore-front, as occa- 
sionally also in the Septuagint It refers to the fact of Christ's 
having been driven out from the gates of Jerusalem ; and it 
assigns this as a reason why we should cheerfully go forth to 
Him. "E£a> irapefi&okfy;, however, does not here mean literally 
out from Jerusalem, but rather out from the region of Judaism, 
or as Theodoret well expresses it, efa> 7% KarcL vopov irdKvrela^ 
— out from the legal constitution or dispensation. As Christ 
Himself was thrown out from Jerusalem, so we must leave the 
Mosaic law, and, by parity of reasoning, every system inconsis- 
tent with the gospel, if we would enjoy the benefits which the 
Son of God by His death has secured. To cleave to Judaism 
is to reject Christ. To return to Judaism, after having left 
it, is to fall away from Christ. We must forsake everything 
that is inconsistent with the truth and purity of the gospel, 
although in doing so we may expose ourselves to the reproach 
of the world. The hostility of their unbelieving countrymen, 
the Hebrews must be prepared to encounter, and they must 
cheerfully bear the reproach of Christ. The phrase ovetiiafMov 
avrov is quite similar to ovevBcafiov tov Xpurrov in chap. xi. 26; 
and although here it might mean reproach like Christ's, yet 
perhaps, after the analogy of the former, it should rather be 
rendered, reproach on account of Him — the reproach which 
adherence to His cause entails. The genuine disciple will feel 
it honour to be accounted worthy to suffer shame for the sake 
of his Master. 

Ver. 14. This verse exhibits a ground for the admonition 
of the preceding. There is no reason why we should be reluc- 
tant to follow Christ at any cost, for we have not here any 
permanent position, but are destined for another state, where 
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Christ only can make us happy. */2Se does not refer to Jeru- 
salem, but it refers to this world generally. We are strangers 
and pilgrims upon the earth. Our home is not here, it is in 
heaven ; and our privileges are secured by Christ, so that we are 
bound to follow Him. It has been supposed that ov yJhtowrav 
iroktv might contain an allusion to the speedily approaching 
destruction of Jerusalem, as foretold by Christ ; and certainly, 
when that terrific event did take place, these words of the 
apostle would appear deeply impressive. Still they are to be 
viewed not as specifically designating Jerusalem, but as denying 
the existence of any abiding city anywhere upon earth. Not 
the most stable of earthly strongholds is permanent; but if we 
be the true followers of Christ, we are the destined residents of 
a city that shall never be overthrown. This is the New Jeru- 
salem, which hath foundations whose builder and maker is God. 
MiWovcrav does not express the idea that this city is as yet 
non-existent, but only that it is future with regard to believers 
still alive upon earth. It already exists in heaven, and it is to 
be sought for by us in the sense of being prayed for, prepared 
for, and habitually desired. 

Ver. 15. This verse is regarded by Bleek as affording an 
argument in favour of the idea that ftpco/jLara, in ver. 9, means 
sacrifices, seeing that here the proper sacrifices for Christians to 
offer are brought into view as a contrast. Sacrifices of praise 
let us present, not such sacrifices as are susceptible of being 
eaten. But the emphasis of this verse rests upon &Y avrov, and 
the obv refers to Christ, hurried without the gates of Jerusalem, 
and suffering upon Calvary, to expiate sin with His own blood. 
Here is the contrast to the spiritual sacrifices of the verse before 
us. Christ's sacrificial death has put an end to all sacrifices of 
slain beasts. In Him everything of priesthood that exists is 
now concentred, and in Him alone is the true victim for sin to 
be found. Not therefore by earthly priests any more are we to 
seek to approach to God, but by Christ, the one and only priest ; 
and not such sacrifices as Jewish worshippers brought of old 
to their priests for presentation are we to bring, but spiritual 
sacrifices only ; and even these sacrifices are acceptable only on 
the ground of the one all-perfect sacrifice of the Son of God. It 
is hardly a correct exhibition, at least not one sufficiently full, 
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which Tholuck gives of this verse, when he says, that in the 
room of the Jewish sacrifices there is now only needed self- 
dedication to God ; that prayer is the thing which has taken 
the place of sacrifice. The proper view of the subject, how- 
ever, is, that the literal sacrifice of Christ has taken the place 
of the literal sacrifices of the law ; and that as the Saviour's 
offering is possessed of infinite value, literal sacrifices are no 
longer required from us. We only need to approach to God, 
pleading the merits of Christ's sacrifice, and thanking Him for 
the rich and abundant mercy of the gospel. AC airrov, as the 
Mediator who has made a real propitiation, we are reconciled to 
God, and thus constituted a spiritual priesthood, to offer spiritual 
sacrifices well-pleasing to God through Christ. Qvauw alvecem 
corresponds to the Hebrew rnta rut, which was the designation 
of a peculiar kind of thank-offering described in Lev. vii. 12. 
This thank-offering is represented in Ps. 1. 14, cvii. 22, cxvi. 17, 
as the outward expression or symbol of thankfulness, cherished 
in the heart and proclaimed by the tongue. And the apostle 
here employs the Old Testament name to designate, not the 
external offering as under the law, but the feeling as cherished 
in the soul and uttered by the mouth. Accordingly he adds 
the explanation, tout eari tcapirbv ^eCsAwv. This change, how- 
ever, in the use of Ovaiav aivecem was not one arbitrarily and 
suddenly effected by the author of this epistle. The passages 
already quoted from Psalms exhibit the commencing step of 
this process; and another onward movement is traceable in 
Hos. xiv. 3, who speaks of rendering to God WHEfo one, trans- 
lated in our version " the calves of our lips." As one, however, 
is not in the construct state, but in apposition with UTO&, the 
phrase should rather be rendered, " presenting our lips as calves 
or bullocks," that is, making praise serve as sacrifice. It is 
remarkable that the Septuagint translates the Hebrew into 
Koprrrov xeCkLtov, showing that they must have read IB first. 
Now, overlooking the points, which of course had no existence in 
the days of the LXX., "*1D is just the construct state of paring 
so that there was a real ambiguity ; and yet it is a remarkable 
fact, that the two renderings, though apparently so different, 
yet bring out identically the same sense. " Calves of the lips," 
or the lips offered as calves, and " fruit of the lips," both de- 
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scribe prayers and praises offered to God. In other passages 
of the Old Testament, " the f rait of the lips" is spoken of ; and 
the image suggests the idea that the heart is a root, and that 
thoughts, and feelings, and words, are branches, and leaves, and 
fruit growing therefrom. 'OpoXoyovvr&v agrees with xetXcw, 
and describes the lips as praising and thanking the name of God. 
It is equivalent to i^oftoXoyouvrcov T£> bvoyjvn rot) Qeov, which 
the Seventy employ to represent the phrase D w$ ^y? n ^ n . 
Avtov here does not refer to Christ, but to God, in the pre- 
ceding clause, as &' ainov looks back to Christ. And Btairavrcx; 
means continually, as opposed to the periodical offerings of the 
Jewish law. 

Ver. 16. Here another of the spiritual sacrifices which be- 
lievers as a priesthood are to offer to God is brought into view. 
Although we are to praise God continually, yet we are at the 
same time to remember our brethren in distress. That contem- 
plation of God which should draw away the mind from the 
duties and obligations of life, would be a spurious religion (Ps. 
1. 14 ; Hos. vi. 6). He that loveth him that begat, loveth him 
also that is begotten of him. Exnrodca; and fcowwvla*; are 
very nearly synonymous. Einroua belongs to the later Greek, 
and signifies doing well to another, beneficence, kindness. It 
occurs only here in Scripture, but it is to be found in other 
Greek writers. Koivwvia signifies fellowship, communication, 
sharing with others, bestowment of good things. This usage 
did not originally belong to the word, but seems to have origi- 
nated among the apostles ; and thus is there furnished an illus- 
tration of the beneficent character of the gospel. Totavrcuf 
refers not to the sacrifice of the 15th verse, but simply to those 
mentioned in this verse itself. With good deeds done to others 
God is well pleased. Even a cup of cold water given to a 
disciple in name of a disciple, shall not lose its reward. Evapec- 
reirai is a use of the passive which, although unprecedented in 
the New Testament or the Septuagint, is yet not uncommon in 
the Greek. 

Ver. 17. While referring to particular moral obligations at 
the commencement of this chapter, the apostle comes to speak 
of what is due to the rulers of the church ; and with respect to 
those who are gone, be counsels that their memory should be 
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affectionately cherished, and their good example faithfully fol- 
lowed. This retrospect to past times suggests the idea of the 
deficiencies and dangers of the Hebrews at present, and leads 
the apostle to admonish them to throw aside every lingering 
attachment to Judaism, and follow Him who had suffered with- 
out the gates of Jerusalem with unfaltering zeal. At the verse 
before us, those rulers of the church who are still alive are 
brought into view, and willing submission to their authority 
is enjoined. IletBeaOe expresses the idea of obedience, and 
vnelxere of courteous and ready submission. Of course it is 
self-evident that the submission here enjoined is not an absolute, 
implicit, unthinking submission to whatever the caprice of rulers 
might dictate, irrespectively of all persuasion in the members of 
its being right or wrong. There is no such authority legiti- 
mately exercised in the church of Christ. Believers must be 
ruled as intelligent, moral, and responsible beings, who search 
the Scriptures like the Bereans, to see whether the instructions 
given to them are well grounded. But these points are not 
here brought into view, because it was not till a subsequent age 
that the authority of spiritual functionaries was pushed beyond 
due limits. Probably the apostle knew the rulers of the 
Hebrews, and was aware of their being faithful men ; and per- 
haps he might even have learned from them some of the points 
to which his admonition had reference. There is next assigned 
a reason for the submission to rulers enjoined: airrol yctp 
arypirrrvovcn wrkp r&v yftv^&p v/i&v. This is not so much a 
statement of facts with regard to the Hebrew teachers, as the 
exhibition of a general principle. It is the province of the 
rulers of the church to watch over the flock, not allowing them- 
selves to fall into the sleep of indolence or security ; and thus 
the Hebrew pastors, although not directly addressed, are re- 
minded of the weighty duties which they have to discharge, of 
which they are responsible. And what should stimulate them 
to diligence, as well as dispose the people to be docile and sub- 
missive to their authority, is the consideration that they must 
give account when the great Shepherd appears (1 Pet. v. 4). 
It has been made a question whether tnrep r&v ^vy&v ifi&p be 
connected with arypwrvovaiv or with anroidxrovres ; but there 
can be no reasonable doubt that the former connection is pre- 
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ferable, as otherwise the nature of the watching would not be 
defined. There has also been difference of opinion with regard 
to the motive assigned, Tva fierh %apa$ rovro iroi&aiVj whether 
Tot/ro refers to the giving of account, or to the watching that 
they may give account with joy, or that watch with joy. Now 
here obviously the deciding principle must be the consideration 
whether the motive be addressed to the people or to the rulers ; 
and as it is manifestly the people that are spoken to, the mean- 
ing must be, that their obedience will render the pastor's super- 
intendence a pleasant duty, and not a painful, thankless toil. If 
by their stubbornness and waywardness they should grieve his 
heart, and increase the difficulties of his already sufficiently 
trying position, the evil consequences would recoil upon them- 
selves, and they would experience an issue quite the reversf of 
profitable. 'AXvairekh is a comparatively mild word, and the 
use of it here is an example of fieuoaw. Less is uttered than 
is really meant. To mar their pastor's efficiency would be un- 
profitable to them ; yea, it would be highly detrimental. 

Ver. 18. From the spiritual rulers of the Hebrews the 
apostle makes a transition to himself, who, though not an office- 
bearer among them, yet occupied an analogous position as one 
who, though absent, was attempting to instruct them by letter : 
irpoa€V)(€C0€ irepl tjijl&v. Similar requests for prayer are re- 
peatedly made by Paul in bis epistles, as in 1 Thess. v. 25 ; and 
the question may be raised, whether they necessarily refer only 
to the writer himself, according to a common figure, or to others 
also labouring at the time along with him. Sometimes, per- 
haps, they may refer only to the apostle himself ; but two con- 
siderations seem to require a different interpretation here, viz. 
that he has been speaking of spiritual rulers, and therefore 
under rjfMov includes them with himself ; and secondly, that in 
the following verse, where something referring to himself only 
is mentioned, he uses the singular. And now follows a ground 
for the request of an interest in their prayers : ireirolBafiev yhp 
im koXtjv awe&rjoiv ifyofiev. Here ireirolBafiev is the received 
reading ; and it signifies, we are confident, we have persuaded 
ourselves, and therefore feel sure. But iretdopeffa being sup- 
ported by a decided preponderance of evidence, is now generally 
adopted ; and signifying, as it does, " we persuade ourselves, we 
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trust," it seems much more suitable to the idea expressed as the 
object, that we have a good conscience. Indeed, some who 
adhere to the received reading, feeling the unsuitableness of the 
connection, make irenotSafiev a clause by itself: "We are confi- 
dent, that is, in God," and then render thus, " because we have 
a good conscience." But it seems preferable to view this phrase 
as expressing the object ; and with ireiOofieOa all is simple: " we 
trust that we have a good conscience." KaXrjv means here the 
same as aryaffyv, elsewhere connected with owetSqaiv, a good 
conscience, that is, not the conviction of perfect freedom from 
sin, but the consciousness of honestly striving to serve God 
according to the gospel. Some connect Oikovres with TreMfieOa, 
as if it exhibited a ground of the persuasion, — feel persuaded 
because we are conscious of wishing ; but it seems preferable 
to join this participle to expfiep 9 as illustrating wherein the good 
consisted or manifested itself. It is not a mere wish which 
OiKovref expresses here, but an earnest desire, though modestly 
expressed, — a striving to walk well in all matters. The apostle 
felt it due to himself to say, that whatever might be his faults, 
he was conscious of a sincere desire and constant effort to con- 
duct his whole procedure in accordance with the will of Heaven. 
Kakw and tcaXrjv are obviously chosen with respect to one 
another. 9 Ev irouriv means not among all persons, but in all 
things. 'Avaarpefaaffat, signifies to conduct one's self, to pur- 
sue a course in life. And the defence of himself which the 
apostle here makes when asking for the prayers of the Hebrews, 
seems to intimate that his procedure on some occasions had 
given offence to them, and had appeared of a questionable 
character. How exactly this suits the Apostle Paul, whose 
liberal principles so often exposed him to the displeasure of the 
Jews, need not be insisted on. Very similar words, too, fell 
from Paul when he was brought before the authorities for un- 
settling the principles of his countrymen : " I have walked in 
all good conscience until this day." 

Ver. 19. The apostle's request for an interest in the prayers 
of the Hebrews is urged, first, by the consideration that he felt 
he was acting in all good conscience, and therefore could with- 
out hypocrisy ask them to pray for him. But another reason 
is brought out in ver. 19 : mpuraoTipw Bi irapaKaXxo tovto 
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iroitjaaiy wa rd^iov diroKaraaTa0& vfilv. More abundantly, 
more earnestly did the apostle beseech them, tovto iroifpat,, to 
do this, that is, to pray for him ; and the reason or purpose is 
subjoined, that he might be restored to them the sooner. Here 
we have an exhibition of the apostle's confidence in the power 
of prayer, not only for the securing of spiritual benefits, but 
also for the exerting of our influence upon the course of events. 
Exactly the same idea occurs in Paul's writings, as in Philem. 
22 : "I hope that, through your prayers, I shall be given unto 
you." 

It is also obviously implied in the word diroKaraaTa0& 7 that 
the writer of this epistle had stood in personal relations to the 
Hebrews, that he had lived among them, and was well known 
to them. Now these circumstances perfectly suit Paul, who 
repeatedly visited the mother church at Jerusalem, and brought 
up to them offerings from the Gentile churches during a period 
of distress. These points do not prove his authorship of the 
epistle, but, along with the numerous other circumstances which 
have been mentioned, they form a probable argument. 

Ver. 20. The apostle's request for the prayers of the Hebrews 
in his behalf is followed by a prayer of his own for them ; and 
this prayer takes its complexion from the tenor of the epistle : 6 
Sk ©eo9 rfjs elprjvrj*;. This phrase is of frequent occurrence in the 
writings of Paul, as Rom. xv. 33, xvi. 20, Phil. iv. 9, 1 Thess. v. 
23; and it seems designed to express the idea that peace proceeds 
from God, and also that He loves peace. The divine scheme 
of mercy puts us at peace with God, with ourselves, and with 
one another. It is commonly conceived that this designation 
has been chosen by the apostle with reference to the divisions 
which Judaizing tendencies had occasioned among the Hebrews, 
alienating them from their teachers, and making, them jealous 
of the apostle himself. Their feelings, therefore, might be 
soothed by being reminded that the God whom they professed 
to serve was the God of peace. Next He is described as o am- 
ycuycov i/c ve/cp&p rbv iroiyJkua r&v irpofiaT&v. It is the death 
and ascension of the Saviour that are the two great events of 
His career prominently exhibited in this epistle, and His resur- 
rection from the dead has never hitherto been mentioned. This 
circumstance leads Bleek to draw the conclusion that dvaryarywv 
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must here mean, bringing up from the dead to the glory of the 
heavenly world, dva expressing the idea, not of back, but up- 
wards ; and the phrase thus conjoining the ascension with the 
resurrection* But dvayayelv i/c vexp&v is of frequent occurrence 
in Scripture, as in Rom. x. 7 ; and it simply means raising 
from the dead, so that this must be the idea here expressed. 
And if the question be asked, why the apostle does not here, 
agreeably to his usual practice, rather say, " who elevated to 
glory the great Shepherd of the sheep," perhaps the reason may 
be, that by laying hold of the resurrection, an event interme- 
diate between the cross and the ascension, he is enabled at once 
to suggest both his leading ideas ; and, moreover, his readers 
are reminded, that whatever might be their difficulties, or those 
of the apostle, that God who broke the fetters of the tomb was 
able to effect their deliverance whenever it might be His pleasure. 
Christ is described as the Shepherd of the sheep, according to a 
figure of frequent occurrence in Scripture ; and the mention of 
the resurrection would remind the Hebrews that, agreeably to 
His own words, as the good Shepherd He had given His life 
for the sheep. There is a very similar description of Moses 
in Isa. lxiii. 11, which is thus rendered by the Seventy : wov 
6 dvafJtfidaafi etc rifc BaXdaarfi top iroifiiva rmv Trpof36m*v. 
Now already, in the third chapter of this epistle, there has been 
instituted a formal comparison between Moses and Christ ; and 
if Moses, therefore, be called the shepherd, with the utmost pro- 
priety is the Saviour named the great Shepherd. Doubtless the 
epithet top fieyav looks back by way of comparison to Moses ; 
just as also, with respect to Aaron, Christ is designated in chap. 
x. 21, Upeit; fieyas. 

The words iv aXyjvn hia8rjicq<; alwvlov look back to the old 
covenant, which has been so fully considered, and they repre- 
sent the covenant of which Christ is Mediator as eternal, in 
contradistinction to the covenant of the law, which was tem- 
porary, and had vanished away. The connection of the words 
before us, however, has been the subject of considerable doubt, 
some viewing them as in construction with avayary&v, others 
with irLOfxhfa^ and others with fieyav. According to the last 
view, which is followed by Eambach, Baumgarten, Heinrichs, 
and Ebrard, the meaning is, that Christ a shepherd was made 
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great by the blood of the covenant According to the second 
view, which is adopted by Boehme, Kuinoel, and Tholack, the 
meaning is, that He became the Shepherd of the sheep through 
means of the blood referred to. Bat the connection supposed 
in both these modes of construing the passage is loose and 
disjointed. It seems vastly preferable, with Calvin, Bengel, 
Michaelis, Bleek, and Delitzsch, to join ev aXfian with avcu- 
yarf&v, making this sense, that God has raised up the Shepherd 
through virtue of the blood of the covenant. But for the effi- 
cacy of the Saviour's death in ratifying the covenant, He could 
not have been raised from the dead at all. His resurrection 
was an evidence of the acceptance of His sacrifice, and proved 
the virtue of His death. In chap. ix. 25, where the ascension 
and entrance into the holy place above are described as taking 
place h> atfiart, the meaning of h seems to be with His own 
blood, that is, carrying His blood into the sanctuary, as the 
priests upon earth carried the blood of victims in a basin within 
the veil. But here, where God is described as raising up Christ 
iv aifiaTiy kv seems to indicate, not an accompaniment of the 
resurrection, but something in virtue of which, or through 
means of which, it took place. Because the shedding of His 
blood had satisfied justice, therefore He was rescued from the 
grave. In apposition with wotfUva stands rbv Kvptov fifi&v 
'IrjaovPy our Lord Jesus, who as a Shepherd rules and guides 
His flock, as a Saviour saves them. 

And now follows the substance of the prayer : KaraprrUrcu 
vftas iv ir&VTi ipytp wya6<p—make you complete in every good 
work. Universal holiness should be the object aimed at by 
believers. It is not enough that we shun one kind of trans- 
gression ; we must flee from sin in every shape. It is not enough 
that we practise one Christian duty ; we must endeavour to 
abound in all that is good. And the apostle subjoins what is 
the test and rule of duty to us : it is the will of God, as revealed 
in Scripture; and we must make the doing of this rule our 
great business. It is of importance, too, to remember, while 
striving to lead a holy life, that it is God only who can impart 
to us needful spiritual strength. Not only is it God's will we 
are to do, but it is God's power that is to fit us for doing it. And 
on account of the great importance of this principle, although it 
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has already been implied in Karaprtaaij there is added, as a fuller 
expression of it, the phrase, woi&v iv vfuv to evdpcarov evanriov 
airov. God Himself fits us for doing His will, by working in 
ns what is well-pleasing in His sight. He rectifies the springs 
of action in the heart, and thus regulates and reforms the life. 
\Ei> vfuv does not mean " among you," as if referring to what 
God did in the church, but it means " in you/' as descriptive of 
the inward change which is wrought in the heart by the power 
of God. And still there is added the phrase, Sui *Ir)<rov Xpurrov, 
to intimate that, while God works all that is good in the be- 
liever's heart and life, it is only through His Son that He does 
so, and in connection with the gospel. The idea of sanctifying 
energy being put forth upon sinners of mankind, irrespectively 
of the mediation of Christ, is altogether foreign to the Scriptures. 
And now follows the doxology : $ rj 86%a cfc tovs alSwax r&v 
oL&vrnv. 'Afiqv. It has been made a question whether it be God 
or Christ that is here referred to. So far as dogmatical grounds 
are concerned, it might be either ; for there is a similar ascrip- 
tion of glory to Christ by himself in Rom. xvi. 27, 2 Tim. iv. 
18 ; and to God by himself in Gal. i. 5, 1 Tim. i. 17 ; and to 
God and Christ conjoined in Rev.* v. 13. Which of them, then, 
is here meant ? In defence of the reference to God, it may be 
pled, that God is the leading subject of the verse, 6 avayarywp, 
. . . Karapriccu iroubv, who is described as doing all that is 
described. But, on the other hand, it is a very powerful con- 
sideration, that the name of Christ stands immediately before 
the relative $. And not only so, but Christ is celebrated 
throughout the verse, as the medium through which God ope- 
rates. Therefore perhaps the relative finds its antecedent in 

XpUTTOV* 

Ver. 22. With the above prayer that divine grace might be 
accorded to the Hebrews, to strengthen for all duty, and to 
make them perfect in holiness, the epistle might have ended ; 
but there is added a kind of postscript, quite conformably to 
the character of letter-writing, as is also the case in Romans. 
The body of the Epistle to the Hebrews has quite the air of a 
treatise rather than of a letter; but the epistolary form becomes 
obvious at the close. The apostle is earnestly desirous that the 
instructions and admonitions which he has imparted may not fail 
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of their object, and therefore he beseeches the Hebrews to give 
them a conscientious consideration : irapaKdhA Be £/*£?, d&X- 
<fx>l, ave)(€<T0€ rov \oyov ri}$ Trapa/ck'tyrecm* ^Ave^eaB^ " bear, 
suffer, reject not." Perhaps there may be here an implied 
reference to the fact, that the writer was not an office-bearer 
among the Hebrews, and therefore had less claim to demand 
their attention. ITapa/cXiprea)? means here, of course, not con- 
solation, but admonition. And what is the word of admonition 
meant? Some say, only the preceding section ; but there can be 
no doubt that the advices, and warnings, and directions of the 
whole epistle are included. The letter, although highly in- 
structive, has yet, upon the whole, exhibited a predominatingly 
hortatory character, and therefore is well designated X0709 T779 
irapaKkriGem. And even were there less reason for assigning 
this extent of reference to irapaftXqaew? here, the use of brecr- 
retXa in the following clause would be quite decisive : " for I 
have written an epistle to you briefly." The entreaty to the 
Hebrews to receive his admonitions, though sharp in a good 
spirit, is seconded by the consideration, teal . . . yap— and do so, 
for I have written. Aia fjpax&wv means, like £1' okiry o>v in 1 Pet. 
v. 12, " briefly, with few words." Many of his words had been 
severe, but he had endeavoured to compress them as much as 
possible. The epistle, though long when compared with some 
others, yet may be described as brief, viewed in comparison with 
the extent of the subject handled in it, and also with what the 
apostle felt the desire of saying. As on a certain occasion he 
prolonged his discourse till midnight, so here his zeal would have 
impelled him to write at much greater length ; but he brings 
his letter to a close, that he may not exhaust their patience, but 
may rather allure them. 

Ver. 23. Next follows a piece of intelligence regarding 
Timothy : ytvdoatcere rov abehfov Tipodeov airdkeXv/ihrov, ydf 
ov, iav rd\u)v ifryyfr<u y Syfroficu vfias. It admits of question 
whether yivaxTxere be here the imperative or the indicative. It 
has been very generally conceived to be the imperative. The 
indicative would affirm it as a fact, that they knew Timothy 
was free, which would be a needless statement ; but the impera- 
tive, while it presupposes their knowledge of the circumstances 
in which he had been placed, communicates the information that 
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he was now at liberty. 'AirdkeXu/iivov describes the knowledge 
communicated, according to the common idea, " know that he 
is dismissed ;" and does not mean, according to Schulz, " the 
dismissal," as if it were merely descriptive of the person about 
whom the statement was to be made, in which case top must 
have been prefixed to it. The precise nature, however, of the 
fact indicated in airdkeXvfxhwv has been the subject of dispute. 
This verb sometimes means " to dismiss from prison," as in Luke 
xxii. 68, Acts iii. 13. It also means " to despatch on some 
mission, to send away on some official duty/' as in Acts xiii. 3, 
xv. 30, 33. Which of these is the meaning here ? Most pro- 
bably the former. The fact of the words being used quite 
alone, without any statement of circumstances, requires that 
something be meant that would easily be apprehended* With 
regard to a mission, we should naturally have expected that 
the place or purpose of it would be mentioned. Besides, the 
imprisonment of an apostle was likely to be a thing pretty 
generally known ; and it is obvious, that while information is 
here communicated, it is presupposed that the Hebrews knew 
what state Timothy had been in immediately before. " Know, 
learn, let me tell you, that he is dismissed or released." The 
brevity of the statement suits perfectly with the supposition, that 
restoration to liberty is the thing meak 

Next follows a statement of the apostle's designs. He is 
expecting that Timothy, who had been set at liberty, will not 
be long of coming to him ; and if he arrive soon, the two 
together will visit the Hebrews, that they may strengthen them 
in the faith, and rejoice with them. These circumstances are 
very favourable to the supposition, although not of course per- 
fectly decisive, that Paul was the writer of this epistle ; for 
the intimate connection between them stands patent upon the 
face of Scripture. With none of the apostles was Timothy 
on such a friendly footing as with the great apostle of the 
Gentiles, who speaks of him as " my son Timothy." Another 
inference obviously follows from this verse, viz. that the parties 
to whom this epistle was addressed were not the Hebrews in 
general scattered over many lands, but some Hebrew church of 
a particular place, or, at the most, of some particular region ; 
Jerusalem say some, Palestine say others, although there have 
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also been critics who fix upon a different country altogether. 
On this question, however, we do not enter at present, ex- 
cepting only to say that it must have been some particular 
place. 

Ver. 24. The apostle next sends salutations to the Hebrews. 
First of all he salutes the rulers of the church separately, 
doubtless in order to do them honour in the view of the church. 
The rule of spiritual office-bearers being so much dependent 
upon opinion for its beneficial influence, it is of the utmost 
consequence that nothing ever be done to lower them in the 
estimation of the people. And besides the rulers, he salutes also 
the members, irdvra^ toO? arfhv? — all the saints, all the holy 
brethren, inclusive also, doubtless, of any believers who might 
be sojourning among them. These salutations, moreover, while 
they duly honour those in office, obviously imply that the epistle 
was not sent to them only, as if they constituted the church, 
but was the common property of all the members, which exposes 
the absurdity of the procedure of the Church of Rome in with- 
holding the Scriptures from the laity. Conjoined with his 
own salutations, the apostle sends those also of other parties 
who were along with him, viz. ol atrb rf}<: 9 Ira\la$. The mean- 
ing of this phrase has been keenly contested, as bearing upon 
the question where the epistle was written. Some say the 
phrase must designate persons originally belonging to Italy, but 
removed from it at the time — persons who have come from Italy. 
But this conclusion is more than the construction will warrant. 
'Airo is employed to designate the fact of belonging to a place, 
whether the person continue to reside in it or not. So our 
Lord is designated 'Irjaovs airb Nafrpir, Jesus of Nazareth ; 
and He is so called, whether abiding in Galilee or proceeding 
to Jerusalem. There is no proof, therefore, that the persons 
spoken of might not be in Italy at the time. It has been said, 
however, that if in Italy, they could not at any rate be in Some, 
for the apostle in this case would have named the capital. But 
this conclusion by no means follows, for there might be in 
Borne, along with the apostle, persons not born there, nor even 
residing there, but visitors from other parts of Italy ; and the 
phrase ol dirb rfj? 'IraXlas would be the most suitable, as com- 
prehending them all. The probability therefore is, that this 
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epistle was written from Italy, and most likely from Rome, and 
sent to Palestine, and probably to Jerusalem itself. 

Ver. 25. The epistle concludes with a prayer for grace to 
all the Hebrew Christians. Xdptv stands alone, but of course 
it is the grace of God that is meant. So Paul concludes all his 
letters, sometimes using the simple term fj %dpi><i, and sometimes 
subjoining the name of Christ, and sometimes also adding, "love 
of God and fellowship of the Spirit" The grace here meant 
is the grace that saves, and blesses, and purifies, and gladdens. 
The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ accepts the guilty, and 
blesses them with pardon. It cleanses the heart from the defile- 
ment of sin, and prepares for the service of heaven. And it fills 
the bosom with all joy and peace in believing. 
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